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PROCESSING AND QUALITY STUDIES OF SHRIMP HELD 
IN REFRIGERATED SEA WATER AND ICE 


Part 1 - Preliminary Observations on 
Machine-Peeling Characteristics and Product Quality 
By Jeff Collins* 


ABSTRACT 


Preliminary information is given on (1) the peeling 
characteristics of shrimp held in refrigerated sea water, 
(2) the leaching effect on shrimp of the washing action 
of the machine peeler, and (3) the effect of certain 
holding and processing variables on the quality of the 
canned product. 


BACKGROUND 


['wo processors at Wrangell, Alaska, installed mechanical peelers in the win- 
r of 1957-58, thus introducing to Alaska a mechanized process for shrimp can- 
ing. Along with these de- 

pments, industry ex- Po 
rressed interest in the re- 

rated-sea water system 

method for holding the 

mp prior to processing. 


7. = 


Considerable literature 

vailable detailing the 
characteristics of the re- 
frigerated-sea water sys- 
tem for holding fish. This 
generally indicates that 
there are considerable ad- 
vantages inherent in the 
system for certain fish. 
However, only limited in- 
formation (Higman and 
Idyll 1952; Higman, Idyll, 
and Thompson 1953; Roach 
and Harrison 1954) has 
been published on the hold- 
ing of shrimp 





Fig. 1 - Portable laboratory refrigerated-sea water unit. 
The literature indi- 
cates that the advantages of the system for holding shrimp may include (1) agreater 
freedom at sea to fish more distant grounds, (2) less crushing and breakage, (3) 
*Chemist, Technological Laboratory, Division of Industrial Research and Services, U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisher- 
ies, Ketchikan, Alaska. 
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reduced labor costs, both on the vessel and at the plant, and (4) a safety factor to 
the plant operation in that a more consistent and economical processing schedule 
can be maintained. Before the potential advantages of the system could be evaluated, 
it was first necessary to determine whether shrimp held in refrigerated sea water 
would mechanically peel satisfactorily, since no large-scale production of the small 
shrimp is feasible in Alaska without the aid of the mechanical peeler. 


The primary objective of the work reported here was to investigate the peeling 
characteristics of pink shrimp held in refrigerated sea water. Secondary objectives 
were to make a preliminary study of (1) the changes in the composition of the shrimp 
due to the leaching action of the water used in machine peeling and (2) the effect of 
refrigerated sea water on black discoloration of the canned shrimp. 


PEELING CHARACTERISTICS 


In the investigation of peeling characteristics, tests were carried out using a 
portable laboratory refrigerated-sea water unit in a commercial processing plant 
in Wrangell. 


EQUIPMENT AND METHOD OF PROCESSING: In this subsection, refrigerated 
sea water is defined, and the tank that was used for holding the refrigerated sea wa- 
aoe - , ter, the machine for peel- 
ing the shrimp, and the 
method of processing them 
are described. The nor- 
mal plant procedure for 
holding the shrimp in ice 
is also given. 











Refrigerated Sea Wa- 
ter: Refrigerated sea wa- 
ter is a watery solution for 
holding fish or shellfish at 
about 30° F. It consists of 
a water-cooling medium, a 
tank to hold it, anda source 
of refrigeration. Since 
"refrigerated sea water" 
has been applied to several 
variations, the standard 
system and holding condi- 
tions described inthis and 








as follows: Refrigerated 
sea water (RSW) is the 
system in which an artifically-prepared solution of 3-percent (by weight) sodium 
chloride (canner's grade) dissolved in potable water is held in a tank constructed of 
an inert material and maintained at 30° T 1 F. by means of mechanical refrigera- 
tion, suitable circulation of brine, and suitable insulation. Shrimp is held at a 1 to 
1 ratio of shrimp to brine unless otherwise indicated. This ratio is optimum for 


shrimp in that it allows the brine to submerge the shrimp and only enough excess 
for proper circulation. 


Fig. 2 - snrimp being removed from an aging bin prior to machine-peeling. 


Holding Tank: The portable laboratory holding tank used (fig. 1) was construct- 





ed by coating the inside of a 55-gallon steel drum with white Fiberglass-Fiberlay. 
Copper tubing (100 feet in length and $ inch in diameter) was tightly wrapped on the 
outside of the drum and sealed to it with a thermomastic. The drum was then in- 
sulated with 3 inches of glass wool and covered with sheet metal. The refrigeration 
was supplied by a 3-horsepower compressor with Freon 12 passing through an 





subsequent papers is defined 
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expansion valve. The brine was circulated from the bottom center of the drum 
(false bottom with screened outlet) in polyvinylchloride pipe (7 inch in diameter) 


through 2 1/8-horsepower semeiatnemeniis 
nagnetic circulator and 


m 

back into the top of the drum fe 

through a perforatedperiph- #¢ # s 7 i i" 
eral spreader pipe located 


just under the surface of the 
brine. The unit had a work- : 
ing capacity of 200 pounds i a gy 
yf refrigerated sea water 

1 200 pounds of shrimp. 











Icing Procedure: The / 
sl Ete normally un- "tats +"* 
ided at the plant on the 
same day that they are f 
ght. For optimum ma- 
-peeling, such shrimp i 
ire a controlled aging ” 
Wd to release the meats 
the shells prior to ‘wj a. 


peeling. Aging is accom- 


a hy LV rine t > ; 
ed by layering the tt. Malis 
h 


p with flake ice in 4 





, : ; : Fig. 3 - Shrimp in the process of being machine-peeled. 
foot wooden bins to a 


ibout 3 feet. After 40 to 48 hours, the shrimp are transferred from the 
the machine peeler. 





Pee one Machine: The particular peeling machine used was a Model A peeler 
‘ed by the P eelers Company. 


Processing: After the shr £8 were machine-peeled, the meats dropped onto a 
a stainless-steel woven belt and passed through a covered steam box for 
onds. The meats, after being given this precook, passed through a rotating 
blower, where loose shell was removed, and onto a table for final inspection 
to seaming and retorting. 


XPE RIMENTAL PROCEDURE AND RESULTS: Pink shrimp (Pandalus sp.) 
ao mer e the y are the species that make up the bulk of the shrimp that are 
ne-peeled i 1 Alaska. In this study on machine peeling, three experiments 


vere perfor weer 











Experiment 1: Three hours after being caught 200 pounds of pink shrimp were 
ed in refrigerated sea water and held for 18 hours. These shrimp, although of 

ellent quality and easily peeled by hand, did not peel properly by machine, since 
the shells had not released from the meats sufficiently. 


Experiment 2: The shrimp were held in refrigerated sea water for 40 hours. 


After t ce length of time, the shrimp were still of excellent quality, were easily 
peeled by hand , and were peeled satisfactorily by machine. 


Experiment 3: The shrimp were held for 40 hours in 6-percent brine (Roach 
and Harrison 1954). Although these shrimp did not appear to be markedly different 
from those in the previous run, the operator of the machine found that the shrimp 

peeled slightly better. It was his opinion that shrimp held for 40 hours in either re- 
frigerated sea water (as defined here) or in 6-percent brine would peel satisfactor- 


ily in the machine given enough shrimp to adjust the machine properly. 
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LEACHING ON PEELER 


Since the shrimp were sprayed with a large volume of water during the peeling 
operation (fig. 3), it was of interest to determine the extent of leaching of certain 
soluble constituents under these conditions. For this study, (1) fresh hand-peeled 
shrimp, (2) shrimp held in refrigerated sea water for 40 hours and then hand-peel- 
ed, and (3) shrimp held in refrigerated sea water for 40 hours and then machine- 
peeled were frozen for later analysis. These analyses were for total chloride, total 
nitrogen (Association of Official Agricultural Chemists 1955), and total volatile base 
(Stansby, Harrison, Dassow, and Sater 1944). 








Table 1 - Change in Certain Shrimp Constituents as a Result of 
Holding Shrimp in Refrigerated Sea Water (RSW) 
and Peeling Them by Machine 


























Total Total Total 
Treatment of Sample Chloride Volatile Nitrogen 
Content Base Content 
As % NaC1 |Mg.N/100 g.| Percent 
Fresh, hand-peeled shrimp ... 0.5 - - 
Shrimp held 40 hrs. in RSW 1.4 | 7.2 3.0 
On MANA—PSCleG 6 «6 bs oss | 
4 ] » ; 17 
Shrimp held 40 hrs. in RSW 0.7 6.3 2.6 
then machine-peeled....... | 











The data are shown in table 1. 


They indicate that leaching did occur when 
shrimp were machine-peeled. 


As can be noted from the table, for example, most 
of the salt that was absorbed when the shrimp were held in refrigerated sea water 
for 40 hours was leached out during the subsequent peeling operation. Both the 
total volatile base and the total nitrogen content also decreased as a result of ma- 
chine -peeling.1/ 


BLACK DISCOLORATION 
The black discoloration of canned shrimp has been a problem of long stand- 
It is generally accepted that the use of poor-quality shrimp will result ina 
discolored product. From the published literature on the use of refrigerated sea 
water for the holding of fish, it was expected that shrimp so held would be of better 
raw quality than when held in ice (time of holding being the same). It also seemed 
possible that discoloration might be less for shrimp held in refrigerated sea water 
Therefore, preliminary tests were carried out during the peeling experiments, 
previously described, in order to determine the relative effect that aging in ice or 
aging in refrigerated sea water would have on black discoloration. 


ing. 


In these experiments, shrimp held either in ice (the normal plant procedure) or 
refrigerated sea water were processed both with the addition of citric acid prior to 
retorting, which was the normal plant procedure, and without the addition of citric 
acid but with the addition of brine. The acid, if used, was added by flooding the cans, 
prior to seaming, with 4.8-percent sodium chloride brine containing 0.36-percent 
citric acid. All cans were then stored at room temperature and subsequently ex- 
amined at various intervals up to 7 months. 


The darkening characteristics for the cans processed without citric acid are 
arranged in order of increasing tendency to darken as follows: 





17It might be argued that the data are artifacts caused by moisture uptake rather than a true leaching. Moisture, of 


course, is absorbed by the meats, but if the "loss of constituents" is caused only by moisture uptake, then the ratios 


of the initial to the final values of the three analyses would be constant and equal to each other. Since this was not 
the case, leaching must also have occurred. 
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Holding Conditions Relative Darkening 








Iced shrimp, 40 hours aging, good quality very slightly dark 


RSW shrimp, 18 hours aging, 3-percent 


brine, good quality slightly dark 


RSW shrimp, 40 hours aging, 3-percent 


brine, good quality moderately dark 


RSW shrimp, 40 hours aging, 


; ; oderately dark 
6-percent brine, good quality _ y 


Iced shrimp, 40 hours agin 
: P, ging very dark 
poor quality : 
In the samples processed with the addition of citric acid, the acid prevented 
rkening except ion one ice-held sample that was of borderline freshness. 





QUALITY 


Although observations in the course of the present work indicated that holding 
shrimp in refrigerated sea water yielded a product of satisfactory quality, the work 
was carried out under favorable conditions that may not always be obtainable. 
Quantitative data are therefore needed regarding the effect of holding and process- 

ig variables before the relative usefulness of refrigerated sea water can be eval- 
ited for Alaska shrimp. Accordingly, data on such factors will be presented in 
ibsequent reports in this series of articles 


CONCLUSIONS 


1, Pink shrimp machine-peeled satisfactorily after being held 40 hours in re- 
igerated sea water containing either 3-percent or 6-percent brine. 


2. Salt, total volatile base, and total nitrogen contents of the shrimp were re- 
ced by the leaching action of water during machine-peeling. 


3. When shrimp were canned without the addition of citric acid, black discol- 
tion increased with (1) loss in quality of ice-held shrimp, (2) time of holding in 
‘igerated sea water, and (3) increased brine concentration. Adding citric acid 

evented darkening except for one ice-held sample of borderline freshness. 


4. Before the relative usefulness of the refrigerated-sea water system can be 
evaluated for Alaska shrimp, quantitative data are needed regarding the quality of 
the product as affected by holding and processing variables. 

Note: The author wishes to express his appreciation to Messrs. B, Engdal and H. Sundberg for their helpful discussions 
1d for making the facilities of the Harbor Seafoods Company at Wrangell, Alaska, available for these experiments. 
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BRAIDED SYNTHETIC TWINES AND THEIR USE 
IN THE NEW ENGLAND TRAWL FISHERY 


By Michael Ruggiero 
BACKGROUND 


The chemical revolution, which has brought about many changes in many indus- 
tries, has also reached the fishing industry. Its effects can be seen on the decks 
and in the enginerooms of every vessel of the fishing fleet as well as in every fish- 
ery shore installation in the form of improved products, supplies, and materials. 
The introduction of synthetically-produced or improved fibers is only one part of 
this major revolution, but a part which will become increasingly important in the 
future. 


Development of practical applications for synthetic fibers was speeded greatly 
by World War II research, but development of applications useful to the fishing in- 
dustry was slower, carried out by trial and error, and conducted largely by using 
materials originally developed for other applications. In the New England trawl 
fishery, in spite of the recent trend toward increased use of synthetics, naturalfi- 
bers still provide the bulk of the raw material for twine and webbing manufacture. 


Synthetic twines were first introduced to the fishing industry shortly after the 
war by netting manufacturers who spun and twisted synthetic filament into conven- 
tional-type twines. These twines proved to be excellent trawl materials owing 
largely to their increased strength and longer life as compared with natural twines; 
but many trawl-fishermen felt that the added advantages were outweighed by the 
added capital expenditure required, and most webbing made from spun and twisted 
filament has been used by nontrawl segments of the industry--particularly by seine 
and gill-net fishermen. It has become apparent to trawl fishermen, however, that 
there were definite advantages to be gained from the use of synthetic twines, pro- 
vided the initial cost of the twines could be reduced to compare more favorably with 
that of the natural-fiber twines currently in use. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRAIDED-TWINE INDUSTRY 


Trawl fishermen soon found a partial answer to their quest for less expensive 
synthetics in the 3- to 4-fathom braided cords which could be obtained from sur- 
plus Armed Forces parachutes, air-drop cargo nets, and other devices. Applica- 
tion of these surplus synthetic braids to trawl construction was the beginning of a 
new approach to the manufacture of trawl twines and webbing. The braided materi- 
al, although too thick for extensive use in nontrawl segments of the fishing indus- 
try, was ideal for construction of New England-type trawls. It, however, could not 
be handled by conventional net-making machinery. Net sections had to be made by 
hand and were primarily limited to cod-end sections by the size of braid available. 
New and better, but equally inexpensive, sources for braided synthetics were needed. 


Waste material from tire, upholstery, fabric, thread, and firehose manufac- 
turers was tried next. This waste material was hand-braided into a number of 
sizes of twine suitable for all sections of typical New England trawls, but little at- 
tention was paid to blending the yarns or to the uniformity of the final braid andthe 
resulting product did not prove to be as practical as that obtained from Government 
surplus. Greater selectivity in waste buying and blending was necessary. 


Emphasis was then placed on the use of conventional net-making machinery to 
replace hand labor. This increased the necessity for obtaining a relatively unvaried 





*Fishery Methods and Equipment Specialist, Branch of Exploratory Fishing and Gear Research, Division of Industrial Re- 
search and Services, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Gloucester, Mass. 
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Fig. 1 - Synthetic braids and twines in common use aboard trawlers ot the New England Fleet: (A) Westerbeke's No. 2 
heavy nylon braid; (B) Lambeth Rope Company heavy nylon braid; (C) Westerbeke's No. 1 medium nylon braid; (D) 
Levine Marine Supply heavy nylon braid; (E) Armed Forces surplus Para-cord No. 550; (F) Levine Marine Supply Heavy 
nylon -Dacron braid; (G) Grimsby's heavy Terylene twisted twine; (H) Grimsby's light Terylene twisted twine; (I) Linen 
Thread Company No. 200/3 twisted nylon twine; (J) Linen Thread Company No. 400/3 twisted nylon twine; (K) Armed 
Forces surplus cargo netting No. 1,000 nylon braid; (L) Levine Marine Supply heavy Dacron-nylon braid; (M) Levine 

Marine Supply heavy braid; (N) Armed Forces surplus "Para-cord" No. 400 nylon braid. 
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source of waste supply for the manufacture of uniform braid. A suitable waste sup- 
ply was found to be available from the tire-cord industry. Tire-cord manufacturers 
use high-quality synthetics; their specifications are rigid; and lot samplings are 
performed routinely to determine adherence to standards for several important 
qualities. An abundant supply of cord, rejected for tire manufacture, but suitable 
for twine manufacture is one result of the strict adherence to rigid specifications 
designed to maintain tire quality. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE BRAIDED-TWINE INDUSTRY 


At the present time, braided netting suppliers: (a) purchase waste tire cord; 
(b) braid the cord and knit it into webbing by machine; (c) cut the webbing into trawl 
sections. The only exception to that procedure occurs with heavy braids for cod 
ends. These are still knit by hand. 


Compared with spinning, braiding is a simple operation, and the cost of braids 
made from manufacturing waste is far below the cost of twisted twine made from 
original synthetic filament. In many cases the cost of the finished braid produced 
by the braid suppliers is less than the cost of the original raw filament used by the 
tire-cord manufacturers. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Two general methods of manufacture 


are employed by the twine industry-- 
braiding and spinning. 


Braiding consists of weaving the assembled fibers, known as yarn or strands, 
so that they are crossed and recrossed and each strand passes alternately over and 
under the others. The tightness of the braid is determined by the number of picks 

per inchl/ and by the tension placed on the strands. Full utilization of the strength 
of the fibers is not realized with braided twine, but the 


with the aaded strel! 





method combines economy 
synthetic materials so that the finished product provides 





a stronger twine available using natural-fiber twines of equivalent weight 
cost that approaches that of the natural fibers. 


Spinning consists of drawing out a ribbon of parallel fibers and twisting this 
ribbon into a cylinder, The fibers become tightly compressed against one another 
during this process and the resulting friction between the fibers holds them in place 
when the structure is pulled under tension. Compactness is determined by the de- 
gree of twist. The structure resulting from this process, being cylindrical, pos- 
sesses maximum attainable strength for the amount and kind of fiber used. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF BRAIDED TWINES 


Differences in construction result in differences in physical characteristics of 
the braided twine, and these determine the behavior of the twines in use, the degree 
of mesh contraction, and the wearing ability of the twines. The type of fiber, amount 
of twist in the plys or strands, and the compactness of the twine (picks per inch) can 
have wide variation and can result in different characteristics in the final product. 
The construction details of a commonly-used Armed Forces surplus braided twine 
and a braided twine manufactured specifically for the trawl fishery from tire-cord 
waste (fig. 2) are given in table 1. 


The Armed Forces surplus braided cord chosen for comparison was originally 
designed for cargo netting, to be used in dropping supplies by parachute. It is made 
up of filaments plyed together with a very low twist. These are then plaited together 
in a loose fashion to form a very flexible braid capable of high-shock absorptive 





1/Picks per inch: A textile term used in describing compactness or fineness of cloth or cord. Defined as the number of 
times a specific strand enters the braid in a measured inch of that braid. 
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ibility, high elastic recovery, and great strength. Cod ends made from this mate- 
11 have a longer useful life than those made from any of the other twines obtained. 
braid, being flex- 

ind the compo- 
filaments being so 
ind positioned 

ley are almost 

lel to one anoth- 

ses the outer 
to curl when Government surplus braid 
thereby pro- 


g the inner fila- 
ent: ym further 
se, Breaking 


£ 


er filaments 
weaken the 





vy a useful 
se of the = > . 
a Commercial-brand braid from 
= ( itldal tire-cord waste 
1e | a 
) i UU 
Fig. 2 - Representative braided nylon twines described in table 1. 
: = ‘ " . : " 
secause of the looseness of the braid ("low number of picks per inch"), the sur- 


cargo netting braid often becomes infiltrated with sand and dirt. This of- 
























































. ten causes the braid to swell 
to a maximum of twice the 
original diameter thereby 

| No. 1,000 | Manufactured from contributing greatly to a de- 
go C | Tire -Cord Waste : 2 = : : 
a - = argo ord sets ire O aielian tee San 
= ne ee T 38.89 } crease in mesh size in those 
6 48 sections where the braid is 
ya L subjected to the greatest 
. . . . . . . . . . . A ) . . 
Te HE Oe ae a A 220/84/4 840/140/3 | wear and exposure to sub- 
; 1.26 12.10 | strate (table 2 andfig. 3). 
3.38 - 
| 9.9 | > : : 
“ :, 8 O8 9.0 | Braids made from tire- 
‘. = cord waste are made from 
very high twist in both the filament plys and the yarns because of the 
ipactness required by tire manufacturers. The commercial braid made 
STé 
ymp Table 2 - Mesh Variation Experienced with Trawl Sections Made of Government- 
: So ed Surplus Synthetic Braids (After-Use Variation)—/ 
‘ = on ~ <a Construction Avg. Original No. Trips | Avg. Mesh Size 
go~-netting a.” See _| __ Materia! ms 2 Mesh Size | Made | After Use | 
tightly plaited Double Parachute 4,39 inches 19 | 4.31 inches 
hish num- Cord No. 550D 
© Ore eee 2 " n " 4.41 inches iS | 4,31 inches 
t KS per inch) 3 wie 2 4.39 inches | 15 | 4.32 inches 
neretore more 4 | Nylon Cargo Net 4.63 inches 27 | 4.23 inches 
b les _ Cord No. 1,000 
e = *5 " " " 4.32 inches | 23 3.61 inches 
the surplus *6 "ow " 4.39 inches | 17 3.28 inches 
It more near- «7 vm 4.38 inches | 20 3.90 inches 
1embles natural- 8 im. " 4,50 inches 25 4.01 inches 
" —— anne naturads *9 | " " " 4.26 inches 40 3.84 inches 
I twine in those *10 "om " 4.45 inches 28 3,60 inches 
haracters. This braid i/Figures used were obtained from certification records and after-use data gathered 
. : : during 1954-58 
nas to a te c | ts " - . 
Saipan 0 mae & | . : *Net still in use at time of measurement. 
vely stable mesh size, sth epee RTE 9 


being susceptible to the degree of swelling noted in surplus braid. In use, the 
commercial braid tested reacted in a manner similar to natural-fiber twine and had 
considerable stretch when subjected to heavy stress and wear. 
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After-use measurements of two cod ends were made for comparative purposes, 
One cod end was constructed of Government surplus cargo netting. The other was 
made of a commonly-used commercial tire-cord waste braid. The results (fig. 3) 
showed that the meshes of the cod end 
made of Government surplus material 


Government Surplus Commercial- Brand contracted most in the area of the 


Nylon Cargo Cord Waste Tire-Cord greatest wear and strain whereas the 
7 Braid cod end made from the commercial 
braid contracted most in an area where 
After 19 Trips After 21 Trips the wear and strain were less than 


maximum. 
ADVANTAGE OF SYNTHETIC 
TWINES IN THE NEW 
ENGLAND TRAWL FISHERY 
































Cc 
4 Synthetic fibers most commonly 
‘ used in the New England trawl fishery 
. EE * are nylon, dacron, and rayon. Chief ad- 
= | ; vantages of these fibers result from 
T : d their ability to withstand the effects of 
ek S micro-organism attack, their high ten- 
= & sile strength, and their low level of 
| | : : : moisture absorption. The synthetic fi- 
(Before-use 4.32") (Before-use 4.69") bers lose a greater amount of strength 
through knotting than do natural fibers, 
Fig. 3 - After-use measurements of two cod ends construct - but even with this loss, their strength 


ed of the materials described in table 1. Figures in mesh 
sections show internal mesh sizes after use. Figures below A : 
sections (before-use figures) refer to entire cod-end. Note strength of natural fibers. 
that the area of maximum contraction varies with the con- 
truction material. (m = meshes) ‘1 - ees 3 , ; a 
Che most efficient gear is one 
which: (a) has the lowest initial cost; (b) has the longest useful life; (c) has the low- 
est maintenance costs; and (d) catches the most fish--is the most effective device 
for capture. 


generally remains above the unknotted 





Initial Cost: The initial cost of a section of synthetic trawl webbing is still 


higher than that of an equivalent-size section of natural-fiber webbing, but the costs 
are more nearly equal now than in the past. 


Useful Life: The useful life of synthetic webbing is many times longer than the 

“ ‘ > 
useful life of natural-fiber webbing largely owing to the susceptibility of the natural- 
fibers to bacterial-induced rot. This longer life could contribute to a substantial 


: . ew hill 
Saving in gear D1LisS. 


Maintenance Costs: Maintenance of synthetic fibers is simpler and usually 
cheaper than maintenance of natural-fibers and consists mainly of preventing over- 
long exposure to sunlight. The need to dry the nets frequently is done away with 
when using synthetics. 


2) 
5 


There is also less need for extensive repair when using synthetics as they are 
more resistant to the force of heavy catches and the blows and snagging effects of- 
ten encountered in everyday operation. 


Effectiveness: The effectiveness of synthetic-fiber gear compared with natu- 





ral-fiber gear has been the subject of considerable debate. In the gill-net fishery 
many cases of increased effectiveness have been cited for synthetic nets. Less 
supporting evidence is available for trawl gear, but it must be assumed that syn- 
thetic trawls are, at the very least, as effective as natural fiber trawls. 
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USE OF BRAIDED TWINES AND WEBBING IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND TRAWL-FISHING INDUSTRY 


Synthetic twines and braids are still used on only a restricted scale in the New 
England trawl fishery owing to the hazards involved in the trawling operation. In 
"hard-bottom" fishing for cod and haddock, the bottom sections of the trawls are of- 
ten subjected to ''tear-ups" that may carry away whole sections of webbing--syn- 
thetic or natural-fiber--makinga complete trawl of synthetic webbing somewhat im- 
practical. Top wings, squares (overhangs), and cod ends are therefore often made 
of synthetic webbing, but natural-fiber webbing is used frequently for the more vul- 
nerable parts of the net--the lower wings and bottom belly (table 3). 


























In the flounder fishery, con- Table 3 - Fibers Used for Trawl] Construction in the New England 
ted primarily on sand bottom, [Fishing Fleet in 1958 (Based on a Survey Conducted in May 1958) 
thetic webbing is more suit- | Trawl Section 4 Number of Vessels Using 
my MRT A GORE gi __| Manila] Cotton Synthetic 
e than natural-fiber webbing - Twine | Twine | Twine 
because it can withstand the ef- |Codends ....seeeeees oes 26 ~ 73 
fact af greater loade of ea rith= [SQUGTES © s wc wees seccerens 3 30 37 
ee tee sand with rae re ae 29 30 40 
tearing up. eanding up 184 | Bottom wings .....-.- te ea 32 56 il 
serious source of net loss with Ro 2 Re ae ae ose k 32 44 23 
tural-fiber nets S| Se ae ee 32 3 54 13 | 











Experience has shown that it is often preferable to use cotton or manila for 
{1 hanging nets to avoid the distortion of a section of webbing which other- 


ten results following a hang-up. Use of manila- or cotton-lacing or hanging 
‘eates weak point which carries away before serious damage is done to 
wls constructed wholly of 3/16-inch braided nylon cord were recently used 


ver bottom considered too rough for natural-fiber nets in recent trial- 
red snapper in the Gulf of Mexico by the exploratory fishing vessel 
Bay, under charter to the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. Perform- 


rs 


e ge 1s considered satisfactory with only minor tear-ups recorded and 
sible S ebl g 
: ibers will continue to be used in the New England trawling industry 
re, and, as their cost decreases, they will undoubtedly contribute to a 
greater extent to the over-all efficiency of that fishery. Their place 
er issured by industry acceptance of the results of practical application. 





SILOS FOR FISH MEAL STORAGE 


In Norway, it has been found that bulk storage of fish 

meal in grain silos is more practicable and cheaper than 

| storage in bags. Distribution costs are also reduced. The 

meal should be stirred occasionally, which also ensures 

| thorough mixing resulting in a meal of uniform quality. It 

| seems preferable to divide the silos into smaller storage 

cells (Informationen uber die Fischwirtschaft des Auslandes, 
| June/July 1958). 
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CIN SERVICE LABORATORIES 


LOL it LOOM am tt ae 


DEVELOPING INSPECTION AIDS FOR SALMON AND HALIBUT 


In the development of quality standards for fishery products, the U. S. Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries' technological laboratories have recognized the need for 
selecting criteria which reflect actual differences in quality use of the product. 
Factors such as dehydration, packaging voids, size and number of pieces, trimming 
defects, and number of blemishes are easily described and tabulated in the standard 
or a supplementary manual for the inspectors. 


In preparing inspection manuals for the frozen halibut steak standard and the 
proposed standard for frozen salmon steaks, the Seattle Technological Laboratory 
of the Bureau found that descriptions of defects relating to appearance, color, or 
shape were insufficient for orientation and guidance of inspectors. After consider- 
ing possible use of models, sketches, and illustrative material, color photographs 
of steaks typifying these factors were selected for study and trial. Two sets of 
5'' x 7'' color prints, numbering 10 prints in a set for each standard, were prepared 
to illustrate criteria for appearance, workmanship, discoloration, blemishes, and 
other visual factors considered in the standard. Frozen steaks demonstrating the 
various defects were selected by laboratory personnel; photographs were taken and 
the prints prepared by a professional photographer. The cost for each set of prints 
was a fraction of the cost estimate for preparation of wax or plastic models. 


The use of color, proper lighting, and modern color-print techniques yielded a 
photographic print which reproduces visual factors and defects in a most realistic 
manner. 


To date, experience in the laboratory and the use of the color photographs for 
demonstration purposes have indicated considerable value for their use as an in- 
spection aid, Ease of use and portability are outstanding assets of the photographs 
in addition to their reasonable cost. Negatives are stored for future duplication 
when needed. The experience of both the film manufacturer and the photographer 
indicate good stability of the dye pigments used in the prints even if subjected to 
considerable sunlight during use. 


It is believed that further studies over a longer period will enable the laborato- 
ry to select graded samples demonstrating defects at various score levels for photo- 
graphic reproduction. Thus, for those factors in which visual identification andcom- 
parison are important, the laboratory can assist the inspector in uniform application 
of criteria through the help of modern photographic techniques. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW STANDARDS FOR PACIFIC COAST FISH 


Towards the end of 1959, the Seattle Technological Laboratory of the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries has completed the exacting work in the preparation of three 
new standards applicable to Pacific Coast fish. These standards are to be promul- 
gated in the weeks to come and cover frozen salmon steaks, frozen cod fillets, and 
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frozen ocean perch fillets. The salmon steak standard includes all species of Pa- 
ific salmon and was developed after frequent consultation with the industry and a 
grading survey of 391 samples of commercially packaged salmon steaks. 





Both the cod and ocean perch fillet standards were initiated by the Technologi- 
Laboratory, Gloucester, Mass. These preliminary drafts were revised after 
close cooperation with the Seattle laboratory to include the applicable Pacific Coast 
species. Interchange of personnel, samples, and laboratory data between the two 
aboratories in addition to consultation with industry in each area has assured the 
levelopment of unified standards best suited to the needs of processors, distribu- 

tors, and consumers, 


BACTERIOLOGICAL STANDARDS FOR FROZEN FOODS UNDER STUDY 
Bacteriological standards for frozen foods were discussed in an October 1959 
ting of officials and members of the industry organization--the National Associ- 
of Frozen Food Packers and representatives of the Association of Food and 
Drug Officials of the United States--primarily Federal and State officials connected 
with regulatory and control agencies. 


. number of reports were presented on recent developments in bacteriological 
ethodology and statistical treatment of bacteriological data. Four agencies, in- 

iding the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, reported on data obtained from 
riological examination of plant-line samples of various frozen foods. There 

was a lengthy discussion following the papers, centering around such problems as: 


4 


Does the frozen food industry really need bacteriological standards? (2) What 
f standard, thatis, which of the various"'indicator''organisms suchas total plate 
nt, coliforms, E, coli, enterococci, or staphylococci, best meet the requirements 
bacteriological standard? (3) What are fair and workable limits for each of 
es asses of microorganisms? And (4) what are the best test methods to rec- 
mend for each of these indicator organisms? 


[tis not surprising, considering the controversial nature of the subjects under 
ission, that no definite decision was reached regarding the use of bacteriologi- 
standards for frozen foods. It was recommended that more data be collected by 


interested groups and that another meeting be held to further consider the 


blems involved. 
x SR ot 


FISH OILS HAVE UNIQUE FATTY ACID COMPOSITION 


Research on the fatty acid composition of fish oils has not been carried far 
1ough by chemists of the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries to give more than 
1 very general idea as to species variation. Actually most fish have a reasonably 
Similar composition with respect to fatty acid distribution such that the following 
nformation on fatty acid distribution of ''fish in general'' probably applies to most 
species. Whereas there is probably a relatively small difference in composition of 
fatty acids in fish from one species to another (a difference the Bureau has only be- 
un to investigate), there is a huge difference in fatty acid composition of fish oils 
contrasted to that of oils from vegetable or animal sources. 


Most fish oils contain 20- to 30-percent saturated and 70- to 80-percent un- 
saturated fatty acids. At first consideration this may appear to be less unsatura- 
tion than in common vegetable oils (e.g., corn oil, which contains 85-percent un- 
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saturated vs. 15-percent saturated fatty acids), The place where fish oils are out- 
standing is in the large proportion of highly unsaturated fatty acids. Thus about half 
of the 70 to 80 percent of the unsaturated fatty acids of fish oils contain 3, 4, 5, or 6 
double bonds, whereas corn oil contains only 1 and 2 double-bonded fatty acids. Usu- 
ally 20 percent or more of the total fatty acids of a fish oil have 5 or 6 double bonds, 


Since it is the total unsaturation (which is proportional to the number of double 
bonds present) which governs the cholesterol depressant effect of an oil, the fishoils 
have a much higher potential action in this respect than do the vegetable oils. 


As has been indicated, there are enough results on variation in composition of 
fatty acids in different species of fish to give a good appraisal of the different spe- 
cies. Species of herring, mackerel, salmon, menhaden, mullet, sardines, anchovies, 
and tuna generally contain between 5 and 25 percent oil in the meat with a high vari- 
ability from sample to sample even of the same species. Probably the degree of un- 
saturation of the variety of sardine canned from California pilchard is the greatest, 
but it is not known if it is sufficiently higher than that of the others to make any ma- 
terial difference. Most tuna oils are also highly unsaturated, but canned tuna usual- 
ly contains added vegetable oil which more than compensates for any advantage that 
tuna oil otherwise might offer. Of the different species of salmon, pink salmon-- 
one of the least expensive varieties--has a high degree of unsaturated fatty acids. 


Most of the common species of fish have relatively low oil content in the range 
of 0.5 percent to 5 percent. Such species as cod, haddock, halibut, flounder, sole, 
and ocean perch, as well as the various shellfish are in this category. Such species 
are valuable in making up diets high in protein and low in oil. What oil does come 
from the fish is highly unsaturated, though the amount may be so small as to have 
little or no significant cholesterol-depressant effect. 


Bureau research to learn the fatty acid composition of different species of fish 
is in its early stages. In the next few years it is expected that information will be 
available to provide more complete answers on the fatty acid composition of many 


varieties of fish. 


NEW PRODUCTS FROM FISH OILS 


During 1959, research has been carried out at the Seattle Technological Labora- 
tory of the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries on the development of new prod- 
ucts from fish oils along with investigations relative to determining the different 
quantities of the component fatty acids found in commercial fish oils. Major atten- 
tion was given to two products, namely, monoglycerides and acetoglycerides. Gas- 
liquid chromatography was the principal technique investigated with respect to fatty- 
acid composition. 





MONOGLYCERIDES AND ACETOGLYCERIDES FROM FISH OILS: Monoglycer- 
ides and acetoglycerides are prepared from animal fats and vegetable oils and are 
used in such commercial products as shortenings, emulsifiers, and plasticizers. 
Such compounds prepared from fish oils may have unique properties in themselves 
such that they may prove to be valuable in similar commercial products. 





Experimentally, it was shown that fish-oil monoglycerides could be easily pre~ 
pared by a chemical reaction involving the triglyceride oil, glycerine, and a catalyst. 
An investigation was made to determine the optimum reaction time for the conditions 
of the process in order to give a high yield of ‘the product, and at the same time to 


minimize the possible destruction of the high degree of unsaturation present in the 
original oil. 
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Acetoglycerides were prepared from the monoglycerides. Results geve little 
evidence for loss of unsaturation due to the conditions of the reaction. The aceto- 
glycerides were found to be much more amenable to purification by distiliation than 
were the monoglycerides. The acetoglycerides were very light incolor and substan- 
tially free of odor. This was also true for the monoglycerides. 


PURIFICATION OF FISH OILS: The principal objections to the commercial use 
fish oils by most industries are that ''fishy'' odors are often imparted to the final 
product, such as in paints and soaps, and that the products are often unstable andare 
easily oxidized. The latter is a result of the chemical make-up and reactivity of 

fish oils. 











n investigation was carried out on the applications of liquid-liquid extraction 
nolecular distillation of menhaden oil in an effort to produce an oil that possess- 
mproved qualities. Results showed that menhaden oil could be greatly improved 

the standpoint of odor and color. Work is continuing to determine the stability 








‘ATTY ACID COMPOSITION BY GAS-LIQUID CHROMATOGRAPHY: Gas-liq- 
romatography is a method of analysis, which involves the vaporization of mix- 


-omponents in a liquid-partitioning column, and chromatographing or separa- 
the components of the mixture by carrying them through the column in an atmos- 
yf an enert gas, such as helium, The column is packed with solid particles 
rting a nonvolatile partitioning liquid. Separation is accomplished on the basis 

fferences in partition coefficients for each separate component. 
\s a result of recent advances in gas-liquid chromatography, a tool is now avail- 


for the first time for the complete separation and quantitative analyses of the 
tuent fatty acids in fish oils. Work during the past year has included the adap- 
’ certain published techniques to the analyses of major commercial fish oils. 
ajor part of this work was devoted to determining the most satisfactory con- 
s for the operation of our chromatographic equipment, in order to resolve the 
35 or more individual component acids. This work is continuing. 


<a SR oO 


REFRIGERATED SEA WATER LENGTHENS STORAGE LIFE OF WHITING 


Whiting kept in refrigerated sea water have a much longer storage life than 
when kept in ice, according to tests made by the Gloucester Technology Laboratory 
f the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. The meat of the whiting, although 
asant tasting, is soft-textured and is apt to lose its fresh quality rapidly even 
hen stored in ice. This change is a serious matter to the processing plant when- 
er it is necessary to hold large quantities of the fish prior to processing. 


Because refrigerated sea water has proved successful as a medium for holding 
other species of fish on the Pacific coast, the Laboratory studied the suitability of 
this method for holding whiting. 


The tests revealed that whiting held in sea water at 30° F, was kept fresh long- 
er than when stored in ice. An expert taste panel declared that 30° F. sea water 
kept whiting at a high quality level about twice as long as the same fish iced. 


This improvement in the handling of a low-cost, abundant species is important 
to both industry and the consumer. 


a SR ot 
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American Samoa 





American Samoa Tuna Landings, 1958-59 
December [| Jan.-Dec. 

1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1958 
Cee i i fi R 








Species 


























Albacore 2,655 12,452 |22,474)22,251 
Yellowfin} 238] 613] 4,017] 5,537 
Big-eyed | 63 53 982] 1,060 
Skipjack | 1 - 15 = 

Total | 2,957 13,118 127,488 | 28,848 
Note: Most of these tuna were landed by Japanese vessels; 








| a small amount by South Korean vessels. 





Byproducts 


U.S. FISH MEAL, OIL, AND 

SOLUBLES PRODUCTION, 1959: 
During 1959, fish meal and scrap 

production (based on information from 








[U. S. Production of Fish Meal, Oil, and Solubles, 1958-59 






























































Product | 1959 1958 
| Preliminary Revised 
| Unit eo ler 
\Meal and Scrap: | 
| Herring: — 
| Alaska. .... | Tons | 8, 440 6, 888| 
eo eee ee " 2,946 3, 389 
| Menhaden. . <e 222, 009 | 158,074 
| Sardine, Pacific. . | " 3, 170 | 10,756 
Tuna and mackerel “ 20, 806 25,311 
| Unclassified. . , " 18,025 22,516) 
% MNS. ce os Sn | _ 275, 396 226, 934| 
lOil, Body: | | | 
| Herring: 
CO See |Gallons| 1,717,784| 1,553, 346| 
| Maine. . on _— 233,433 207 ,094 
| Meahaden. . -| "| 20,504, 635 | 17,064, 818 
| Sardine, Pacific . ” 222, 803 | 740, 806 
| Tuna and mackerel | " 564,018] 627, 171 
Other (including 
whale)... at 4 1,175,786| 1,783,988 
ee ee ss 24,418, 459 | 21,977, 223 
Fish solubles Gallons | 29, 894, 692 | 20,980, 221 
Homogenized- 
condensed fish Pounds 57, 238, 000 | 50,552, 000 
Note: Preliminary data based on information from firms 
which accounted for 91 percent of the 1958 production. 
The total production of fish meal in 1958 amounted to 
248, 140 tons. 











firms which accounted for 91 percent of 
the 1958 production) amounted to 275,000 
short tons--a gain of 48,000 tons as com- 
pared with 1958. The marine-animal oil 
yield amounted to 24.4 million gallons-- 
2.4 million gallons above 1958, 


Imports of fish meal and scrap during 
1959 totaled 133,000 tons--33,000 tons 
more than in 1958. A sharp increase of 
82.8 percent in the imports of fish solu- 
bles also occurred from 1958 to 1959. 
Exports of fish and fish-liver oils total- 
ed 144.5 million pounds during 1959--a 
gain of 50.5 million pounds as compared 
with 1958. Racks 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1959, 

p. 37 








‘California 


AERIAL CENSUS OF COMMERCIAL 
ABALONE FISHING CONTINUED: 


Airplane Spotting Flight 59-23-Abalone: The 
shoreline from Monterey to Morro Bay and the 
Channel Islands of Santa Rosa, Santa Cruz, Anaca-~ 
pa, Santa Catalina, Santa Barbara, and San Clem- 
ente was surveyed from the air on December 5, 
1959, by the California Department of Fish and 
Game Twin Beechcraft to locate specific areas of 
commercial abalone diving. 








Storm warnings had just been posted from Pt. 
Sur to the Mexican Border and gusts up to 70 
m.p.h. in the Oxnard-Ventura region were report- 
ed, 


From Monterey south to Morro Bay no diving 
boats were observed. A kelp cutter was operating 
below Pt. Sur in the cove at Pfiffers Point and sev- 
eral schools of unidentified fish were seen south of 
Pt. Sur. 


Clearance from the military could not be obtain- 
ed to fly over San Miguel Island but it was certain 
that no diving activity was in progress there be- 
cause of the rough weather. 


Among the Channel Islands, one diver was seen 
operating at San Clemente. 
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Airplane Spotting Flight 59-23-Abalone (December 5, 


A kelp cutter was operating at Santa Barbara 
Island. Kelp growth along the mainland and among 
the islands had increased considerably since the 
flight on September 1959. 

Note: Also see Commercial! Figherieg Review, January 1960, p. 28, and 
February 1960, p. 29 








PELAGIC FISH POPULATION SURVEY 
OFF COAST OF CENTRAL 
CALIFORNIA CONTINUED: 

M/V "Alaska" Cruise 59A9-Pelagic Fish: The 
coastal waters off central California from Point 
Reyes to Santa Barbara were surveyed (October 21- 
November 9, 1959) by the California Department of 
Fish and Game research vessel Alaska to sample 
young sardines for determining relative abundance 
and distribution resulting from 1959 spawning. 
Other objectives were to sample adult sardines, 
Pacific mackerel, jack mackerel, and anchovies; 

to transport live fish to San Francisco for behavior 
studies being conducted by the California Academy 
of Sciences; to collect live sardines for genetic 
studies conducted by the U. S. Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries laboratory at La Jolla; and tocollect 
Specimens as requested by other investigations. 














A total of 79 light stations was occupied. Sar- 
dines were collected at 11, anchovies at 12, jack 
mackerel at 6, and Pacific mackerel at 5. 


A total of 390 miles was scouted between sta- 
tions. Only 11 schools were sighted, all unidenti- 
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fied. Although not densely schooled, large numbers 
of Pacific saury and atherinid 'smelt'' were ob- 
served between most stations from Point Reyes to 
San Simeon Bay. South of San Simeon Bay, "smelt" 
and California bonito ‘were seen in moderate num- 
bers. 


Unfavorable winds were encountered during the 
first half of the trip, but the weather from Octo- 
ber 31 until the completion of the cruise was ideal. 
The almost total absence of wind and rough seas 
made it possible to achieve thorough coverage of 
the area from San Francisco to Point Conception. 


= 


San Francisco 











Pigeon Pt. 





Monterey 


Piedras Blancas 


- Buchon 


| caw, —m 
| Legend: | 
||| @ - -ardines, 1959 
| year class 
o - Sardines, adult 
A~ Pacific mackerel 
w- Jack mackerel Sta. 
Cruz 1 
%- Northern anchovy San Miguel I-85 
| 
| Sta. Rosa I: 
eared a ie eenicacetietoittatiealill 














M/V Alaska Cruise 59A9-Pelagic Fish (October 21-No- 
vember 9, 1959). 


Adult sardines (180-235 mm.) were sampled at 
5 stations from Pigeon Point to San Luis Obispo 
| Bay and young sardines (68-137 mm.) were taken 
at 7 stations from Santa Cruz Harbor to just north 
| of Point Conception. 


Airplane Spotting Flight 59-21-Pelagic Fish: 
The inshore area from the Mexican border to Pied- 
ras Blancas Point was surveyed from the air (No- 
vember 16-17, 1959) by the Department's Cessna 





dance of pelagic fish schools. 


Although weather and visibility conditions were 
fair to good, only 20 anchovy schools were seen. 





180 (3632C) to determine the distribution and abun- 
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Sixteen thin schools were found close to shore be- 
tween the Standard Oil dock at Morro Bay and Oro 
Flaco Lake. The remaining 4 schools were off 
southern California, 2 small ones at the end of the 
Huntington Beach pier and 2 large ones, accompa- 
nied by many birds and two gray whales, one mile 
south of Pt. Dume. 


In addition, a large school of porpoises was 
seen between Point Dume and Point Mugu. 
Note: Also see Commercial Figheries Review, Feb. 1960, p. 27. 








ROCKFISH STUDIED OFF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA COAST: 
M/ V "Nautilus'' Cruise 59N5-Rockfish: The 


area around Anacapa Island, east end of Santa Cruz 
Island, Santa Barbara Island and off Isthmus Cove, 
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Santa Catalina Island, was surveyed by the Califor- 
nia Department of Fish and Game's research ves- 
sel Nautilus to obtain vermilion rockfish (Sebasto- 
des miniatus), one of the most important market 
species in southern California, for life history 











studies, and to obtain other rockfish species. 
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M/V Nautilus Cruise 59NS-Rockfish (November 9-18 
1959). 
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Good weather during the entire cruise permit- 
ted a maximum of fishing time. 


Although several baskets of set-line gear were 
available, most fishing was done with rod and reel. 
Many areas had to be tested before desirable spe- 
cies were encountered. On one occasion, a basket 
of set-line gear with 100 baited hooks was set in 
85 fathoms off Anacapa Island, but the catch was 
poor considering the time spent in setting and re- 
trieving the gear. 


Depths from 16 to 108 fathoms were fished. A 
fair abundance of small- and medium-sized vermi- 
lion rockfish was found in approximately 32 fath- 
oms off the north side of Santa Barbara Island. 
Both immature and mature fish were taken making 
it possible to determine the size at which they first 
mature. In addition, scales and otoliths were saved 
from each specimen for age determination, and 
sets of ovaries were preserved for fecundity stud- 
ies. 


In all, 15 species of rockfish were taken, The 
most important, aside from the vermilion rockfish, 


were bocaccio (S, paucispinis) and whitebelly rock- 


fish (S. vexillaris). 


Ocean whitefish (Caulolatilus princeps), up to 
22 inches long, were frequently taken in nearly all 
the areas fished. 





There appeared to be vast quantities of pelagic 
red crabs, Pleuroncodes planipes, in the areas 
fished off southern California. Most of the fish 
had been feeding heavily on them. In many cases, 
tiny kelp scallops, Chlamys latiaurata, were at- 
tached to these pelagic red crabs. 








renter Fish 


UNITED STATES PACK, 1958-59: 

The United States pack of fish and 
shellfish for human consumption de- 
clinedin 1959 as a result of sharply re- 



















































































____United States Pack of Certain Canned Fish Products, 1959 and 1958 
Product hee ee ae 19591, 1958 | 
| Standard Standard 
ce Cases Pounds __Cases Pounds 
(Tuna: 
CE SS See ee | 10,700, 000 - 11,001, 422 - 
Washington and Oregon ......562. 1, 280, 000 283, 006, 000 | 1,227,071 277, 130, 641 | 
0 ee er Pras: fo ~ | 1, 865, 608 ~ 
EE ER pT aI « &- 14, 395, 000 283,006,000 | 14,094, 101 277, 130, 641 | 
|Salmon: | } 
CR here ters iedetct ieh'b! stile Je: yr eR 1,770, 800 84,998, 400 2,971, 297 142, 622, 256 
Pacific Coast States .........., | 692,400 | _33.235.200 | 760, 663 36,511, 824 | 
Tl 6 -0.0.4.2.00444424464.0.1. Dee ee 2S ee 179, 134,080 | 
Sardines: if } 
Se as eR ae eee é 1,750, 000 40, 950, 000 2,099, 959 49, 139,041 | 
LE ENS APs ae : | 755,000 33, 975, 000 2,222,586 100, 016, 370 | 
Mackerel, Jack and Pacific ........ 595, 000 26,775,000 404, 425 18, 199, 125 | 
NP Seite: lilt MIS a eaeageoti 3, 000 93,750 53,735 1, 679, 219 
Shrimp, South Atlantic and Gulf ,,,., 745,000 11, 175,000 808, 314 12, 124,710 
1/Preliminary. 
Note: Standard casesrepresent: tuna - 48 No.4 tuna cans (solid pack 7 ozs, , chunks 6} 07s., flakes and grated 6 ozs. net); 
salmon - 48 1-Ib. cans(16 ozs. net); Maine sardines - 100; -oil cans (307s. net); Pacific sardines - 48 1-lb. cans(15 





ozs. net); mackerel - 48 1-lb. cans (15 ozs. net); anchovies - 100 cans (5 ozs. net); shrimp - 48 cans (5 ozs. net). 
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duced packs of salmon, Maine and Pacif- 
ic sardines, anchovies, and Gulf shrimp. 
The pack of canned tuna (14,395,000 stand- 
ard cases) established a new record. 


Data were available on January 11, 
1960, for items which accounted for 87 
percent of the 1958 pack canned for hu- 
manconsumption,. The case pack of 
these items in 1959 was down 13 per- 
cent, while the net weight of the pack 
was down 20 percent. 


\F 
Cans--Shipments for Fishery Products, 
January -November 1959 


Total shipments of metal cans for 
fishery products during January-Novem- 
1959 amounted 
19,026 short tons 
| (based onthe 
steel con- 
the manu- 
cans) as 
1 with 
in the 
same periodof 1958. 
of metal cans declined 13.3 

percent from October to November 1959 
lwere down by 17.7 percent from No- 
ember 1958 to November 1959. 


> 
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stee 
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tons 


Snip! 


nents 


\s of the end of November, the can- 
ig of Maine sardines and Pacific salm- 
was about over for the 1959 season 
1 packs were below normal. The Cali- 
a sardine pack at end of November 
) was running about 65 percent under 
the 1958 pack. The lighter packs ofthose 
canned fish items were partially re- 
ponsible for the drop in the shipments 
f metal cans from January-November 
| 1959 as compared with the same period 
Note: Statistics cover all commercial and captive plants 
known to be producing metal cans. Reported in base 
boxes of steel consumed in the manufacture of cans, the 
data for fishery products are converted to tons of steel by 


using the factor: 23.0 base boxes of steel equal one 
short ton of steel. 
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Central Pacific Fisheries 
Investig ations 


TILAPIA CULTURE AS SOURCE OF 
LIVE BAIT FOR TUNA 
FISHERY SUCCESSFUL: 








As an important part of a program to 
supplement the short supply of natural 
tuna bait (nehu, principally), the Honolulu 
Biological Laboratory of the U. S. Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries completed in 
December 1959 the two-year operation 
of a tilapia-rearing planton Maui Island. 
This plant represented a cooperative ven- 
ture in which the Laboratory operated 
the plant, a commercial fishing firm con- 
structed the plant, and the Hawaiian Board 
of Agriculture and Forestry provided 
policing, fencing, and other services in 
connection with the project. The opera- 
tion of this plant has served two objec- 
tives: (1) to determine the economic 
feasibility of rearing tilapia as a live- 
bait species for skipjack tuna fishing; 
and (2) to supply a source of bait for sea 
tests of this species. 


Tests of the effectiveness of tilapia 
as live bait were made during both years 
aboard some of the skipjack vessels. In 
1958 the average catch using tilapia was 
46 pounds of skipjack per pound of tilapia 
used, while in 1959 the catch of skipjack 
was an average of 92 pounds per pound 
of tilapia. The comparable catch of skip- 
jack, using nehu, was 50 pounds of skip- 
jack per pound of nehu in 1958 and 57 
pounds per pound of nehu in 1959. Un- 
doubtedly some of the higher returns per 
pound of bait expended in 1959 should be 
attributed to the fact that, individually, 
the ''season'' fish available to the fisher- 
men during 1959 were substantially larg- 
er than was true of the fish available 
during the same period in 1958. How- 
ever, the relatively higher catch per 
pound of tilapia bait as compared to that 
obtained with nehu indicates that with in- 
creased familiarity with the behavior of 
tilapia and with some modifications of 
fishing techniques, tilapia bait was em- 
ployed with much greater efficiency in 
1959 than in 1958 for catching skipjack. 


The operation of the plant during 1959 
was improved through the utilization of 
other experiments conducted at the Ke- 
walo Basin Laboratory on optimum sex 
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ratios and fish densities for amaximum 
rate of reproduction. In addition, the 
water in the brood tanks at Maui was 
aerated and, for one tank, heated during 
the winter andspring months of the year. 


The total production of tilapia during 
1959 exceeded that for 1958 by approxi- 
mately 300,000 fry (1,293,457 as com- 
pared with 1,074,076). These production 
figures averaged 1,078 fry per female in 
1959 and 724 fry per female in 1958. 


While undoubtedly a lower concentra- 
tion of fish, heating, and aeration con- 
tributed to the higher production in1959 
as compared to that of 1958, the spring 
of 1959 was a warm, sunny one while 
that of 1958 was wet and cloudy with 
somewhat lower than normal tempera- 
tures. Additionally, a higher grade of 
feed for the fish was used in 1959 as 
compared to that used in 1958, 


if 


Crabs 


MARYLAND SAMPLES WINTER 

BLUE CRAB POPULATION FOR 

CLUES TO FUTURE HARVESTS: 

~ To help unravel the mystery of the 
widely fluctuating blue crab harvest in 
Maryland, a team of biologists from that 
State's Chesapeake Biological Labora- 
tory surveyed upper Chesapeake Bay wa- 
ters late in January 1960. 





The Laboratory's research vessel 
Cobia dredged for hibernating crabs be- 
tween the Patuxent River and the Bay 
Bridge, as one phase of a long-range ef- 
fort to predict crab harvests and possi- 
bly protect future crab populations. 


The vessel's dredging runs criss- 
crossed the Bay in a sampling pattern 
designed to discover if crabs have high- 
ly specialized preferences regarding hi- 
bernating quarters. The area was sam- 
pled systematically in order to see if an 
adequate population-sampling technique 
could be devised. It is already known by 


scientists that all the crabs that will be 
caught in Chesapeake Bay in a given sum- 
mer are also present during the preced- 
ing winter; there is no significant out- 
side source. 
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The blue crabs in winter are practi- 
cally motionless; their activity almost 
ceases when water cools to 41° F., and 
the bottom temperature is about 40° F, 
late in January. 


Most of the hibernating crabs, as 
shown by preliminary runs on the Pa- 
tuxent River, were either large ones (six 
inches or wider) which escaped last 
summer's harvest, or were the very 
small (from § to 13 inches) which hatch- 
ed last summer and which will enter the 
harvest for the first time late next sum- 
mer as 33-inch soft crabs. 





Other points noted from the Patuxent 
River trials by the biologists (subject 
to further verification) are: (1) crabs 
apparently prefer to winter on bottoms 
of mud or oyster shells; and (2) most 
crabs taken with the dredge so far have 
been found in 10 to 20 feet of water. 
| Practically none were found at or below 
| 50 feet, although this depth is a common 
| crab habitat in the lower Bay. 
| 
| 
| 


Maryland crabbers and packers will 
| benefit considerably if harvests can be 
predicted even six months in advance. 
| In the past, the harvest has been as low 
|as 12 million pounds (in 1941) and as high 
|as 32 million pounds (1950). Such fluctu- 
| ations often leave the unsuspecting indus- 
|try and market in grave difficulty. 


The dredging program will also help 
in many other phases of crab research, 
including study of causes of good or poor 
| crops, effect of harvesting on total num- 
|bers, and migration patterns. Many peo- 
ple feel that harvesting pressure controls 
| the future supply, but there is some evi- 
| dence that environmental factors are usu- 

ally far more potent. 


| ed in cooperation with the Virginia Fish- 

eries Laboratory, and fits into the broad 
program of necessary blue crab research 
established by the Atlantic States Marine 
Fisheries Commission. 


Maryland's crab research is conduct- 
| 
} 
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Federal Purchases of Canned Fishery Products: Tuna was 
| the principal canned fishery product pur- 
Fishery Products | chased for the use of the Armed Forces 
during December 1959. In 1959, pur- 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PUR- | chases of canned tuna were down by 37.2 
CHASES, JANUARY-DECEMBER 1959: | percent and canned salmon purchases 
~ Fresh and Frozen Fishery Products: | were lower by 67.5 percent as compared 
For the use of the Armed Forces under | with 1958. However, canned sardine pur - 
[Table 1 - Fresh and Frozen Fishery Products Purchased by Military Subsistence 
L Supply Agency, December 1959 with Comparisons 
QUANTITY VALUE AVERAGE PRICE 
December | _Jan.-Dec. December Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
(i959 [1958 [| 1959 | 1958 [1959/1958 | 1959 [ 1958 1959 | 1958 
oe 0 «0th peee SARs od Cae oe ee OL OER ss a wees ; ¢ Per Lb.) . 
U,775 11,630 | 22,651 | 22,511 | 876 | 883 Vin, 624 | 12,850 | 51.3 | 57.1 
t ie apg: of Defense, 1.8 million chases in 1959 increased 315 percent 
ds (value $876,000) of freshand fro- from 1958. 
zen fishery products were purchased in Note: Armed Forces installations generally make some 
December 1959 by the Military Subsist- local purchases not included in the data given; actual 


total purchases are higher than indicated because local 


ence Supply Agency. This exceeded the purchases are not obtainable. 


quantity purchased in November by 23.0 


c— » 
percent and was 8.9 percent above the Krona 
amount purchased in December 1958. —— 
The value of the purchases in December 


09 was higher by 22.9 percent as com- 
pared with November, but 0.8 percent 
ess than for December 1958, 


Fisheries Loan Fund 


FISHERIES LOANS APPROVED 
During January~December 1959 pur- OCTOBER 1-DECEMBER 31, 1959: 





hases totaled 22.7 million pounds (val- As of December 31, 1959, a total of 
ued at $11.6 million)--increase of 0.6 664 applications for fisheries loans total- 
percent in quantity, but down 9.5 percent ing $21,060,664 had been received since 

n value as compared with 1958. the loan fund program was started. Of 


these, 355 ($8,356,095) had been ap- 


Prices paid for fresh and frozen fish- proved, 230 ($6,741,309) had been de- 


ry products by the Department of De- 


vo in Checuiaa § ONE Eaceaee aa clined or found ineligible, 53 ($2,314,156) 
ot ap ax auakcaes Pipi ih 2m have been withira wn, si) 25 ea 
cents a pound, changed f 1 Novem- : x 
r > ae ¢ > - > S 
er, but 4.8 cents less than the 54,2 are pending. Several of the pending case 


had been deferred indefinitely at the re- 
quest of the applicants. Sufficient funds 
are available to process new applications 
when received. 


ts paid during December 1958. The 
verage price of 51.3 cents paid for all 
purchases of fresh and frozen fishery 
products in 1959 was down sharply from 

> 1958 average of 57.1 cents a pound. 
This was due mainly to lower prices for 


] 


nearly all fishery products in 1959, 


The following loans had been ap- 
proved between October 1 and Decem- 
ber 31, 1959: 
| ~ Table 2 - Canned Fishery Products Purchased by 
Military Subsistence Supply Agency, New England Area: Alexander Smith, 

December 1959 with Comparisons 


CR irre rte ed New Bedford, Mass., $18,800. 



































ee etenenensnceinenten ial 
|___ QUANTITY VALUE 

Product |Pecember | Jan. -Dec.[December| Jan. -Dec| South Atlantic and Gulf Area: John M. 
_____| 19591958 | 1959 | 1958 [1959]1958 [| 1959 11958! Snedeker. St Petersburg Fla., $5,000; 

1, 000 Lbs. wt cer, ot. , -, $5,000; 
Tuna | 741) 1 Sials, 6985, S84] 315| 486 (11, 672] 1/ Roderick M. McCall, Jr., McIntosh, Ga., 
— of Be GFT rr 3, ~ - 7371 ¥/ $2,900; Warren H. Rector, Awendaw, S.C., 
ardine 142/1, 11 1 1 1/ S K = 
Totals | 766 |1,060|S, 834|9, 473] 526] 505 |2,586] 1/ $20,000; and Barney Les Sanders, Aran 
































[i/Unavailable. sas Pass, Tex., $19,000, 
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California: Ernest & Elvera Montie- 
ro, San Diego, $64,000; John D. & War- 
ren K, Simpson, San Diego, $3,550; and 
August W. Angellsen, San Pedro, $3,260. 


Pacific Northwest (All Washington): 
Delbert B. O'Hara, Bellingham, $2,100; 
Robert Myette, Bellingham, $7,522; 
James W, McCormick, Olympia, $3,000; 
Gunnar Abelsen, Port Angeles, $3,000; 
John V. Linvog, Seattle, $10,000; and 
John Preece, Seattle, $5,100. 





Alaska: Norton B, Sorrels, Juneau, 
$3,000; Erick W. Lindeman, Ketchikan, 
$14,000; and Adolph M. Nelson, Ketchi- 
kan, $10,000. 


“.) 


Hawaii 


HIGHER SKIPJACK TUNA 
LANDINGS IN 1959 BEAR OUT 
PREDICTION BY BIOLOGISTS: 

On the basis of early 1959 variations 
in selected oceanographic conditions in 
Hawaiian waters, a prediction was made 
by biologists of the U. S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries during the month of 
March 1959 that the 1959 total landings 
of Hawaiian skipjack would be average 
or better than average. With inclusion 
of incomplete December 1959 statistics, 
the partial landings for 1959 totaled 
11,429,350 pounds. Totalaverage annual 
landings for the years 1948 to1958 were 
9,800,000 pounds. 
1951 with 12,900,000 pounds and 1954 
with 14,000,000 pounds, did the landings 
at Honolulu exceed those for 1959, 





The higher-than-average 1959 catch- 
es were made by a reduced fleet. Twen- 
ty sampans were in operation as com- 
pared to 28 for 1951 and 27 for 1954, 


The Hawaiian skipjack tuna fishery is 
seasonal, with the bulk of the annual 
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catch being taken between May and Sep- 
tember. Normally, a large percentage 
of the skipjack caught during those 
months weigh 18-22 pounds, with small 
fish 4-8 pounds and large fish 28-32 
pounds. The off-season (November to 
April) catches average 4-8 pounds per 
fish. During the 1959 season, the 24-31 
pound group dominated the catch as com- 
pared with the expected 18-22 pound fish, 
During December 1959, a month well in- 
to the off-season, the dominant group in 
the catch continued to be larger fish, 20- 
22 pounds, as compared with the antici- 
pated 4-8 pound skipjack. 








| Maine Sardines 


CANNED STOCKS, JANUARY 1, 1960: 
Distributors' stocks of Maine sardines 

totaled 235,000 actual cases on Januaryl, 

1960--33,000 cases or 12.0 percent less 

than the 268,000 cases on hand Januaryl1, 

1959. Stocks held by distributors on No- 

vember 1, 1959, amounted to 296,000 

| cases, and on July 1, 1959, totaled 

| 176,000 cases, according to estimates 

| made by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 





Canners' stocks on January 1, 1960, 


‘| totaled 843,000 standard cases (100 33- 


| oz, cans), a decrease of 48,000 cases 

| (5.0 percent) as compared with January 1, 
| 1959. Stocks held by canners on Novem- 
| ber 1, 1959, amounted to 1,001,000 stand- 
| ard cases. 


During only two years, | 


The 1959 pack (from the season which 
opened on April 15, 1959, and ended on 
December 1, 1959) was about 1,751,000 
standard cases as compared with 
2,100,000 cases packed in the 1958 sea- 
son. The pack for the 1957 season total- 
ed 2,117,151 standard cases. 


The total supply (pack plus carryover 
on April 15, 1959) at the canners' level 
as of January 1, 1960, amounted to 
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2,171,000 standard cases, or 10.8 per- 
cent below the total supply of 2,434,000 
cases as of January 1, 1959. Canners' 
shipments from April 15, 1959, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1960, amounted to 1,328,000 cases 
as compared to 1,543,000 cases for the 
same period a year earlier. 


On January 1, 1960, a total of 52,000 
cases of canned Maine sardines were in 
the hands of retail multiunit organiza- 
tions--22.1 percent of the stocks in dis- 
utors' hands. 


tril 





Marine Conservation 


SEA LIFE CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM DISCUSSED AT 
WILDLIFE CONFERENCE: 

The sea has been aptly called an unknown jungle but great 
potentials exist for the control, cultivation, and concentra~ 
tion of the harvest thereof, the Director of the U. S. Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries told the Northeast Wildlife Confer- 
ence January 11,1960. Theconference met in Providence, R. I. 


After touching briefly on the history of commercial fish- 
eries in this country and reviewing some of the current 
sperations and results of recent research, the speaker 
plunged into the problems and possibilities of practicing 
conservation in the oceans, The principal concepts of the 
talk were: 


New concepts in conservation are developing in the 
world’s marine laboratories with interesting emphasis on 
the ‘‘weather’’ of the sea, the possibility of creating artifi- 
cial ‘‘upwellings,’’ the ‘‘farming’’ of bays and estuaries, 
the development of brackish water areas for fish culture, 
and the challenge of the nations of the world, one to another, 
for the fruits of the ‘‘rich ocean pasturages."’ 


Marine scientists are recognizing that the important fish- 
eries are not the only things which exist beneath the surface 
of the ocean. These fish live in complex communities and 
compete and struggle for their niche in their marine envi- 
ronment just as do land plants and animals. Studies of the 
environmental factors affecting the life and death of these 
marine communities seem to be essential for future conser- 
vation of the marine fisheries, Ocean ‘‘weather,’’ that is, 
the conditions which exist below the surface, is a variable 
which affects the habits and life of all ocean fisheries. Con 
servationists must understand throughly the ocean environ~ 
ment and the various anomalies which affect the fishes living 


there. 


Vertical currents of water, called ‘‘upwellings’’ which oc- 
cur naturally in the vicinity of the equator, bring up minerals 
and nutrients from the ocean depths to the surface and provide 
the basis for the start of the food chain for ocean life. Even 
now some oceanographers are considering the possibility of 
heating deep areas in the open ocean, or even heating local- 
ized areas, and creating artificial upwellings which would 
transfer the nutrients and minerals from the depths to the 
surface, 


International fisheries and the accompanying problems are 
increasing in importance. As nations turn to the sea for food 
and recreation, there is bound to occur the question of owner- 
ship of the resources, the problem of which nations shall 
share in the resources, and how the sharing can be done. Not 
only have nations like Russia and Japan established huge fish- 
ing fleets which seek out and harvest rich crops from the sea, 
but they are also developing large and efficient oceanographic 
research vessels, This is a challenge which the United States 
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; must meet to insure food and recreation for our citizens in the 


future, 


Relative to the farming of bays and estuaries, the United 
States has a problem of its own to solve, In Asia and in some 
of the countries of southern Europe where conditions are favor- 
able, this type of fish culture is rather well developed. The 
possibilities of intensive sea farming similar to that practiced 
on land is, therefore, not an impractical concept, But in this 
country, the demand for estuarial areas for industrial pur- 
poses or for subdivisions, or far some other purpose, is al- 
ready threatening this area of conservation. This definite 
trend can not be stopped by negative action but facts are not at 
hand for affirmative action. Therefore we need to get on the 
job on an emergency basis for developing the facts which, in 
turn, will be the basis for a sound conservation program in 
those areas, 


Much has been learned and much must still be learned on 
the biology of fish, upon making intelligent harvests, and the 
economic and physical sciences involved if the nations of the 
world are to make the sea produce even a portion of its great 
potential. 


The speaker also reviewed the work of many of the inter- 
national commissions which now exist and showed their con- 
servation successes in spite of what scientists concede to be 
only a fraction of the knowledge which man should have in 
formulating a conservation program for the various oceans. 


¢ 


oe 
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New England 


LANDINGS OF FOOD FISH LOWER, 
INDUSTRIAL FISH HIGHER IN 1959: 

The principal New England fishing 
ports in 1959 produced less food fish but 
more industrial fish than the previous 
year, according to a preliminary report 
from the U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries' Market News office at Boston, 
Mass. Total food-fish landings were 466 
million pounds, 5 percent less than in 
1958, while industrial-fish landings total- 
ed 228 million pounds, 6 percent more 
than the previous year. The total ex- 
vessel value of $42 million for all 1959 
landings was about the same as the pre- 
vious year. 





Landings at Boston, Gloucester, New 
Bedford, Provincetown, Woods Hole, 
Mass., Portland, Rockland, Me., Point 
Judith, R. I., and Stonington, Conn., rep- 
resent about 75 percent of all New Eng- 
land landings. 


The New England fishing fleets oper- 
ated at capacity in 1959 and landed about 


32,600 trips the previous year. Good re- 








33,400 trips of all types as compared with 


lations between fishermen and vesselown- 
ers continued in 1959. Some vessels im- 
proved their physical condition with funds 
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obtained through the Bureau's Fishery 
Loan Fund program. 


Gloucester was the leading food-fish 
producer in 1959 with 154 million pounds. 
Next was Boston with 111 million, New 
Bedford 70 million, Portland 56 million, 
Rockland 42 million, Provincetown 15 
million, Point Judith 11 million, Woods 
Hole 4 million, and Stonington 3 million 
pounds. 


Gloucester also had the largest drop 
in landings of food fish from the previ- 
ous year-~-14 million pounds. Boston 
followed with a decrease of 13 million 
pounds. 


Ocean perch continued as the leading 
food species landed at New England ports 
in 1959, as 136 million pounds were 
brought to the docks, 12 million pounds 
less than in previous years. Gloucester 
landings in 1959 of ocean perch were 18 
million pounds less than in 1958, while 
Portland and Rockland, Me., had heavier 
landings. 


Haddock landings totaled 96 million 
pounds in 1959 and was the next leading 
food species. This was also under the 
1958 total by 7 million pounds. Boston, 
the leading haddock producer with 70 
percent of the total, handled 13 million 
pounds less than in 1958. 


Next in volume was whiting with a 
total of 82 million pounds, 75 percent of 
which was landed at Gloucester. The 
1958 total was also 82 million pounds at 
all ports. 


Total landings of the other important 
food species at the New England ports in 
1959 were: flounders 50 million pounds, 
cod 30 million, and pollock 21 million 
pounds. Pollock landings were down 7 
million pounds while cod and flounder 
landings in 1959 were close to the 1958 
total. 


Sea scallops, the most valuable of the 
New England ocean food species, set a 
new record volume in 1959. A total of 
20 million pounds was landed, 90 percent 
of this at New Bedford, the Nation's lead- 
ing scallop port. 
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The industrial-fish fleets at New Eng- 
land's ports produced 228 million pounds 
of fish for use in animal food and fish 
meal in 1959. This was 13 million pounds 
more than in 1958 due to more plentiful 
supplies of menhaden in North Atlantic 
waters. Poor conditions in the fish-meal 
market in 1959 precluded an even greater 
increase. Some fish-meal plants shut 
down before the end of the year due to the 
heavy inventories and poor market for 
meal destined for poultry feed. Point 
Judith continued as the leading industrial- 


| fish producer with a total of 91 million 


pounds; trailing were Gloucester with 75 
million, and New Bedford with 38 million 
pounds, 


Stocks of frozen New England-produced 
fishery products were in very good sup- 


| ply in warehouses throughout the Nation 


as 1959 ended. Domestic production was 
augmented by imported products that con- 
tinued to arrive at a record pace. Asa 
result of the heavier inventories, whole- 
sale prices of the major New England- 
produced fishery products in 1959 were 


| lower than in the preceding years. 


The fish-stick and fish-portion indus- 


try continued at at a good pace in 1959, 


Although these products were made al- 
most exclusively from foreign-produced 


| blocks of groundfish fillets, the industry 


did provide full employment at many proc- 
| essing plants, and provided business to 
many related industries. The fish-por- 
tion production increased considerably 
as this item is becoming very popular in 
| the institutional market. In 1959 the U.S. 
Customs Court ruled that imported fish 
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blocks were dutiable at a lower rate than 
heretofore, giving an additional advan- 
tage to foreign fish block producers. 


Replacement of fishing vessels con- 
tinues to be one of New England's most 
serious problems. Newconstruction was 
almost negligible as vessel operation has 
not always been profitable in recent years, 
due to ever-increasing costs of operation, 
Some New England fishing vessels were 
i to Canadianinterests in1959, Fed- 

1 in the form of a construction 
was sought. Both houses of the 
Congress passed bills to provide 

this aid, but adjournment came before 
Conference committee could be appoint- 
ed to work out a compromise. Itis hoped 
the industry that 1960 willsee Feder- 
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1 
egislation inthis form to aid the New 
England groundfish industry reach a more 


yle economic positionto meet for- 


-OmMmpetition, 
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Oysters 
VIRGINIA BIOLOGISTS DISCOVER 
CAUSE OF OYSTER MORTALITIES 
IN CHESAPEAKE BAY: 
ientists at the Virginia Fisheries 
atory, Gloucester Point, have found 
y-organism not known before in 
‘om Virginia waters. This or- 
a member of a group 
one-celled animals called 
was discovered in Delaware 
B less than two years ago by a scien- 
' Rutgers University. It is believed 
» be the primary cause of extensive 
es of oysters in Delaware Bay since 
7. It poses no public health problems, 
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s fi 
possibly 
arasitic 


Zoans, 


During 10 years of oyster-mortality 


idies, biologists at Virginia's marine 

laboratory have refined the tray method 

ff observation on natural beds and col- 
ted what is probably the most detail- 

1 longest set of records on mortal- 
ities of oysters in existence. This back- 
log of information has proven invaluable 
in evaluating unusual oyster losses. One 
important cause of mortalities, the fungus 
Dermocystidium, has been studied fairly 
thoroughly; however, other agents have re- 
ceived inadequate attention until recently. 


STL 


ec 
ed anc 
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| parasitic organisms. 
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A more intensive surveillance of Vir- 
ginia waters was begun in 1959 following 
the Delaware catastrophe of 1957 and 
1958. Trays were established in most 
major oyster-producing areas early in 
1959 and were examined frequently 
throughout the year to detect mortalities 
of oysters. 


During 1959, two Laboratory biologists 
collected and examined thousands of oys- 
ters in a search for causes of mortali- 
ties. Approximately 4,000 oysters were 


| examined individually for the well-known 


and long-established fungus-killer of oys- 
Eight hundred of 


slides for microscopic search for other 
The new organism 
was found in these slides and its similar- 
ity to the Delaware Bay ''Sporozoan" has 
been confirmed by the Rutgers University 
biologist. 


The new unnamed organism has been 
found widely distributed in lower Chesa- 


| peake Bay--York River, Mobjack Bay, 


Chesapeake Bay proper, and both the bay 
and ocean sides of the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia. Examination of oysters pre- 


| served in earlier years is underway to 
| determine how long the new organism 


has been in Virginia waters. It is possi- 
ble that it has been in Chesapeake Bay 
for many years and will not cause seri- 
| ous trouble. 


An unexplained spring loss was follow- 
| ed by heavy late summer and fall losses 
in lower Chesapeake Bay in 1959, but it 
appears most of the warm season losses 
were caused by the old oyster nemesis-- 
| Dermocystidium, The new organism has 
been found on the oceanside of the East- 
ern Shore where Dermocystidium is ab- 
sent but no losses have occurred there 
since July 1959, 








Although the new organism seems to 
have played a minor role in deaths of 
oysters in 1959, its reported importance 
in Delaware Bay provides a vivid warn- 
ing of what could happen in Chesapeake 
Bay. James River oysters shipped by 
the Laboratory of New Jersey and plant- 
ed in Delaware Bay in June 1959 were 
60 percent dead by December 1959. 


| 





Oystermen have been advised to keep 
a close watch on their beds through the 
year beginning at the end of winter and 
particularly in spring. 


Scientists at the Laboratory state 
that oysters stopped dying at the end | 
of October--as usual--and that no 
public health problems are involved 
either with the new organism or with 
Dermocystidium 


Shrimp 


CALIFORNIA'S LANDINGS 
HIGHER IN 1959: 
~The 1959 California ocean shrimp 

andings totaled 1,777,874 pounds, an 

increase of 47,652 pounds over the 1958 
2 p ner’, the Califor- 

h and Game re- 

” 1960. The 1959 

record was made possible by increasing 

quotas in the Crescent City and Fort 

3ragg area, the Department's Director 

explained. 


record of 1,730,: 
nia Department of Fi 
ported on January 2: 


Nr 


A 


Area A (California~Oregon State line 
to Cape Mendocino) led all others with 
California landings of 1,317,972 pounds, 
plus about 400,000 pounds landed inOre- 
gon. The 1958 California landings were 


million pounds. 


The average catch per fishing hour 
in Area A was 638 pounds for the entire 
season as compared with 501 pounds in 


1952 
JIO0. 


The Area A fleet paesliscig out of Cres- 
cent City the entire a chiefly off 
the Klamath River and Redding Rock, 
working a 20-mile rel in depths 
ranging from 52 to 90 fathoms and aver- 
aging 65 fathoms. 


Other area catches: Area B-1 (Cape 
Mendocino to Pt. Arena) a record 444,998 
pounds was landed during the 1959 sea- 
son as compared with 329,714 pounds in 
1958. Rough weather and strong cur- 
rents cut down the catch per fishing hour 
from 656 pounds in May to 464 pounds in 
June and to 222 pounds in July. 
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Area B-2 (Pt. Arena to Pigeon Point) 
failed to yield shrimp in 1959, 


rea C (Pigeon Point to Pt. Concep- 
tion) produced 14,904 pounds as com- 
pared with 87,949 pounds in the 1958 


|} Season. 





South Atlantic Exploratory 
Fishery Program 


COMMERCIAL BEDS OF SCALLOPS 
FOU ND O OFF FI ORID: A EAST COAST: 
M/V “Silver Bay’ _ezuige 1 21: Catches 
of Commercial-size scal lops by the U.S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries chart- 
ered fishing vessel Silver Bay in 20 to 
30 fathoms east of Cape Canaveral, Fla 
indicate an extensive area with good pos- 
sibilities for commercial-scale fishing. 
The January 13-29, 1960, cruise was the 
fourth 
inshore and offshore areas along the 
south Atlantic 
lina and Florida. 




















in a series designed to explore the 


» Coast between North Caro- 
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M/V Silver Bay Cruise 21 (Jan. 13-29, 1960). 
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\ total of 18 tows was made with an 


}-foot scallop dredge, with activities 
p< 
the time. 


irtially handicapped by heavy seas at 

Considerable variation was 
videnced in both the abundance and size | 
scallops taken. Catches as high as 
-10 bushels of mixed shells and live 
callops were taken per 15-minute tow. | 








e ratio of shells to live scallops was 
five to one by weight. Generally, 
single size group of medium-size scal- 
(15-2 inches) were taken in the 10- 
om depth range, while two size 
s, very small and large (23-3 inch- 
S rketable-size scallops, were tak- 
1e 20-30 fathom depth range. 
U pje t es oI tne crulse were 
ermine catch-rate data for 
s of fish suitable for use as pet 
r reduction to the 25-fath- 
etwee Brunswick, Ga., and 
) Be h, Fla.; (2) explorations 
ums (Mercenaria species) 
-5 fathom depth range between 
maha So 1, Ga 1 the St. John's 
; Fla und (3) recheck royal- 
) fishing grounds previously 
ie Florida stream along the 
1 depth rve between 29 and 
es N. li 
ratory Fishi1 or Industria 
tal of 39 tows along east- 
sects was made with a 40-foot 
oon trawl; and a 40-foot 
W shed on a 2 thom bridle 
> e towing warp and six-foot 
s; and an 80-foot, two-seam 
iwl fished with two warps and 
) icket do rs. Ks tches up to 
is per 1-hour tow of large (7- 
million snapper (Rhombo- 


aurorubens) were 1 

upper-type bottom in the vicinity 
39' N, . and 80°17' W. long. 

small catches of industrial fish 

t in the area fished with trawl 


nade over typ- 





lat. 


Exploratory Fishing for Hard Clams: 
Thi ——_——_--—— ——eeee ee Oe 


I 


sets were made with a 14-tooth 
Fall River clam dredge. Sets were con- 
entrated near inlets, and where possi- 
Dle on mud bottom. Typically, hard sand 
bottom was encountered and only 3 live 
-lams were taken. 


U 
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Test Fishing for Royal-Red Shrimp: 
A total of 16 3-hour tows was made with 
a 40-foot, two-seam balloon trawl to ob- 
tain samples of royal-red shrimp for 
biological studies. Small numbers of 
royal-red shrimp were taken in the 175- 
225 fathom depth range. Gear fouling 
and depth recorder difficulties caused 
some loss of fishing time and poor depth 
control. 











Tuna 


TAGGED BLUEFIN TUNA 

CROSS ATLANTIC: 

~ For the past several years, personnel 
from the Woods Hole Oceanographic In- 
stitution have accompanied the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries' explora- 
tory fishing vessel Delaware on various 
offshore tuna explorations in order to 
tag bluefin tuna and other pelagic species 
captured during long-line operations. As 
a result of these cooperative efforts, a 
bluefin tuna tagged from the Delaware on 
May 24, 1959, 325 miles east o cean 
City, Md., was caught during tuna-sein- 
ing operations in the late summer of 1959, 
near Provincetown, Mass. The tag was 
recovered during canning operations. 





In addition, the Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution reports 2 bluefin tuna 
tagged near No Man's Land, Mass.,, in 
July 1954, were captured during the sum- 
mer of 1959 in the Bay of Biscay. Ac- 
cording to French authorities, probably 
8 more bluefin tagged by personnel of 
the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institu- 
tion have been caught by French fisher- 
men who failed to save the tags. 


United States Fishing Fleet~ Additions 


| OCTOBER 1959: 

A total of 34 vessels of 5 net tons and 

| over were issued first documents as fish- 

| ing craft during October 1959--a decrease 

| of 21 vessels as compared with the same 
1/Includes both commercial and sport fishing craft. 
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able 1 - U. S. Vessels Issued First Documents as Fishing 
Craft by Areas, October 1959 

Senin October Jan.-Oct. | Total 
1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1958 | 1958 

See - Ferre 

New England 1 - | 14 1 13 
Middle Atlantic i 1 | i1 12 13 
Chesapeake ..... i8 i8 87 87 99 
South Atlantic 2 12 7. } 32 135 
eee 8 | 16 | 125 | 247 | 270 
6 whe ee oe 4 7 | 88] 103 | 112 
GCeeat Lakes... 2s | - - 6 6 10 
_.... en aC ee | - 1 31 31 31 
Virgin Islands. ... . = = - 1 1 
Totel. .....> | 341 So | 433 | 620 | 684 
Note: Vessels assigned to the various areas on the basis 

of their home ports. 
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A total of Table 2 - U. S. Vessels Issued 
465 vessels First Documents as Fishing Craft 
were issued by Tonnage, November 1959 
first documents oa Tons. (ais 

P ° to Fees 
as fishing a WP. ys es 3 
craft during the oh a ee 4 
first eleven = sp ae : 
a ~ oO 4 Cc enpiede to rere 
months of 1959 all ~ aos 1 
191 less than OS ST ee 1 
during the same Total .....-. 32 











period of 1958. 


DECEMBER 1959: 





month of 1958. The Chesapeake area 
led with 18 vessels while the Gulf area 
was second with 8 vessels, and the Pa- 
cific was third 
with 4 vessels. 





Table 2 - U, S, Vessels Issued | 
First Documents as Fishing Craft} 























as fishing 
craft--187 less than in the same period 
of 1958. The number of vessels issued 
first documents in the Gulf area dropped 
122 below the number reported for the 
first ten months of 1958. 


NOVEMBER 1959: 
a. Thirty-two vessels of 5 net tons and 
over were issued first documents as 

fishing craft during November 1959--4 
less than in November 1958. 





peake led all other areas with 13 ves- 
sels, followed by the Pacific with 7 
vessels, the Gulf with 6 vessels, and 




















The Chesa- 




















the South Atlantic with 3. 
[Table i - U. S. Vessels Issued First Documents as Fishing 
Craft by Areas, November 1959 
Sees November [Jjan. -Nov. | Total 
1959 | 1958 | 1959 [1958 | 1958 
+ a bie (Number). .... | 
New England ..... | i | 1 15S 12 13 
Middle Atlantic ... | 1j 1 1a 13 13 
Chesapeake ...... | 13 6 100 93 99 
South Atlantic | 3 9 74 | 131 135 
as 6 ow Kea oor . 12 131 | 259 270 
ee eee Be . 4 95 | 107 112 | 
Great Lakes... ... } - 3 6 9 10 | 
i.» 40 &.¢ 0 6s 1 - 32 31 31 | 
Virgin Islands..... - a - 1 1 
err | 32 36 | 465 | 656 | 684 
Note: Vessels assigned to the various areas on the basis 
of their home ports, 











|__by Tonnage, October 1959 _| 

~ oa en During the 
iNet Tons Number is 5 

Sto 9 22 first ten months | 
}10 to 19 S of 1959, a total 
20 to 29 ww we t Q° i 

30 to 39 1 of 433 vessels 
40 to 49 2 were issued 
|__Total 34 first documents | 


—oe*-D 


A total of 14 vessels of 5 net tons and 
over were issued first documents as fish 
ing craft in December 1959-~-a decline of 
14 vessels as compared with the same 





i able 1 - U. S. Vessels Issued First Documents as Fishing 
Craft by Areas, December 1959 





December | Total 



































enw 1959 [1958] 1959 | 1958 | 1957 | 1956 
MI ass 35 se es ee (ream bel). ose HN 
|New England. . | - | 1 15 | 13 i9 | 15 
Middle Atlantic tan te 12 13 23; 26 
Chesapeake ..| 6 | 6 | 106 | 99 | 104| 138 
South Atlantic . | 2 |} 4) 76 | 135 130 119 
a are - | 4 | 11 | 135 | 270] 166] 100 
acific.....]| 2 | 5 | 97] 112] 102] 76 | 
Great Lakes .. - oR 6 | 10 | 8 | 6 | 
Alaska ..... Pr rs 32 | 31] 48] 40 | 
Hawaii... . oS eed es Pe 
Puerto Rico .. - - | - | - 1 - 
Virgin Islands . - - | - | 1 - = 
oo ae 14 28 | 479 | 684] 601 | 521 | 
Note: Vessels assigned to the various areas on the basis | 


of their home ports, 











Table 2 - U. S. Vessels Issued 
First Documents as Fishing Craft 
by Tonnage, December 1959 


able 3 - U. S. Vessels 
Issued First Documents 
as Fishing Craft, 





















































: 1938 to 1959 
INet Tons Number} == 
5to 9 7 Year Number 
10 to 19 4 }1959 479 
RO to 29 2 |1958 684 
J: JZ 1 |1957 | 601 | 
Total 14 |1956 | 521 
11955 | 418 | 
month of 1958. The 1983 | — 
major portion of the 11952 675 | 
decline occurred in |1951 780 
the Gulf area where oe | : Si2 
only 4 vessels were cea td 1’ 184 
issued first docu- 1947 ....| 1,500 
ments as compared aoe cee a 
with 11 in Decem- mae. et 635 
ber 1958. ene) oe oe 
Sew | 358 
. ee 354 
Year 1959; A oe ...... ae 
total of 479 vessels 1939 |). | 357 
were issued first 1938... .1 376 








documents as fishing craft during 1959- 


a decrease of 205 vessels (30 percent) as 


compared with 1958, 
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U. S. Foreign Trade 


EDIBLE FISHERY PRODUCTS, 
NOVEMBER 1959: 

~ Imports of edible fresh, frozen, and 
processed fish and shellfish into the 
United States during November 1959 de- 
creased by 23.0 per- 

cent in quantity 
11.4 per- 
cent in value 





ana 
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as compared 
with October 
599. Thede- 
rease waS 
primari- 
iower 
imports of 
undfish 
1 other fil- 
ts (down 14.2 
ion pounds), 
zen tuna other 
1 albacore (down 
.6 million pounds), and frozen shrimp 
wn 5.0 million pounds). The decrease 
S r offset by a 1.3-million-pound 
rease in the imports of lobster and 
lobster, frozen albacore tuna (up 
llion pounds), and fresh and fro- 


to 


partly 


Sa 



































mon (up 2.4 million pounds). 
/ U. S. Imports of Edible Fishery Products, 
November 1959 with Comparisons 
Quantity Value 
Nov. Year Noy. | Year 
, ___ | 1959]1958] 1958 ]1959]1958] 1958 
| (Millions of Lbs.} (Millions of $) . 
iports: 
Fish & shellfish: 
Fresh, frozen, & | 
rocessedl, - | 86.9}80. 1/956. 8)26.5/22.7|278.4 | 
‘ports: | | 
Fish and shellfish: | | | 
Processed only» | j 
(excluding fresh & | 
in _. » | 9.6| 5,8] 41.2] 4.5] 1.8] 15.6 








pastes, sauces, clam chowder and juice, and 
specialties. 








Compared with November 1958, the 
imports in November 1959 were up by 
3.4 percent in quantity and 22.7 percent 
n value due to higher imports of frozen 
albacore tuna (up 1.1 million pounds), 
groundfish fillets (up 5.3 million pounds), 
canned tuna in brine (up 4.7 million 
pounds), and canned salmon (up 2.6 mil- 
lion pounds), Compensating, in part, for 


the increases was a drop of about 5.3 
million pounds in the imports of tuna oth- 
er than albacore and 1.7 million pounds 
in fresh and frozen salmon. 
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United States exports of processed 
fish and shellfish in November 1959 were 
higher by 52.7 percent in quantity and 
136.8 percent in value as compared with 
October 1959. Compared with the same 
month in 1958, the exports this Novem- 
ber were higher by 64.6 percent in quan- 
tity and 150.0 percent in value. 


GROUNDFISH FILLET IMPORTS: 
December 1959: Imports of cod, had- 
dock, hake, pollock, cusk, and ocean 
perch, classified as fillets, during De- 
cember 1959, totaled 3.2 million pounds. 
Canada was the leading country with 2.0 
million pounds or 61 percent of Decem- 
ber's total imports. Seven other coun- 
tries supplied the remaining 39 percent. 








The sharp decline since August 1959 
in the imports of groundfish fillets was 
due to a United States Customs Court 
ruling which held that fish fillet blocks 
imported in bulk (15 pounds and over) 
are dutiable at one cent per pound under 
Tariff paragraph 720 (b) rather than 4k 
cents per pound under Tariff paragraph 
717 (b). This ruling became effective on 
September 15, 1959. Thus data on im- 
ports of groundfish fillets since that date 
are not comparable with previous figures. 


Year 1959: Preliminary data indicate 
that United States 1959 imports of ground- 
fish (including ocean perch) fillets and 
blocks into the United States totaled 144.9 
million pounds as compared with 155.9 
































Table 1 - United States Imports of Groundfish (Including 
Ocean Perch) Fillets and Blocks, 1958-59 
Country of Origin 1959 | 19581/ 
(1,000 Lbs.) . . 
.., BEGET aE 75, 128 103,013 
Miquelon and St. Pierre. 1, 456 709 
Es Ss 6S oe we 8 938 189 
| SSA ee ere 37, 826 30, 356 
SL \ sss 6 > ee en 11,619 6,201 
NE os oe a lak 14, 195 9,779 
United Kingdom ...... 408 237 
OS eee 3 - 
Netherlands ......-. ° 632 552 
ea ee ee ae - 91 
West Germany ....... 2,693 3,977 
Union of South Africa... . - 66 
eee ee ee 12 763 
.. (CAE 2/144,910 | 3/155,933 
11/Revised. 
i2/Does not include about 40.0 million pounds of blocks of 
fillets, bits and pieces received under Tariff paragraph 
720 (b). 
3/Does not include about 9.6 million pounds of blocks of 
bits and pieces received under Tariff paragraph 720(b), 
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million pounds in 1958. An additional 
40.0 million pounds of fillets, bits, and 
pieces were imported in 1959 and 9.6 
million pounds in 1958 under Tariff par- 
agraph 720 (b). This means imports of 
groundfish fillets under all categories 
totaled 184.9 million pounds in 1959 as 
compared with 165.5 million pounds in 
1958. 


Imports of groundfish classified as 
blocks of fillets in bulk (15 pounds and 
over), and bits and pieces are not in- 
cluded in table 1. The quota of ground- 
fish and ocean perch fillets and blocks 
permitted to enter the United States 
1g cents a pound in the calendar year 
1959 was 36,919,874 pounds, based on a 
quarterly quota of 9,229,968 pounds. The 


at 
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ed to 35,892,221 pounds. Imports during 
individual quarters in excess of the es- 
tablished quarterly quota enter at a duty 
of 25 cents a pound, 

Note: See Chart 7 in this issue. 
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UNITED STATES FISH OIL EXPORTS 
SET RECORD IN 1959: 

United States exports of fish oils (including fish liver oils) 
reached a record 72,240 short tons in 1959, slightly exceed- 
ing the previous high in 1955. The upsurge in exports follows 


2 years of sharply declining shipments, notably to Western 
Europe~~-the major market for United States fish oils. 





Exports to Western Europe in 1959 were up 74 percent 
from 1958 and accounted for virtually all of the total exports, 
Shipments to Sweden in 1959 were over 6 times larger than in 
the previous year, reflecting the shortage of Norwegian ma- 
rine oils, Exports to the Netherlands last year were more 
than double those of 1958; however, they were almost 50 per- 
cent below the record volume of 1955. Shipments to Canada 
dropped sharply in 1959 following a recovery of Canadian 
marine~oil production late in 1958 and continued high output 














































































































quota for the calendar year 1958 amount- throughout last year in that country. 
ee ee Tee : a 3 a ae les sey gine aay pete 
lU. S, Exports of Fish Oils (Including Liver Oils) by Country of Destination, Averages 1935-39 and 1950- nnual 1955-59 | 
| —— | Average 
oI 3 .- | mn are . <—s : ~aG 
' 959 958- 1957 955 9 939-54] 1935-39 
Destination | iiss 79 | 1 1959 1 
T 
t t-eg@eteeeateaeteeuneed (SHORT TONS) cc ccivecsececes e 
North America | | 
RN ono es 0s ee 6 oe e e020 08 eeeccces ° 1,994 48 1,621 | 11,308 | 2,707 | 458 
CEs. seeeece eeercceccceos cooedoesoedede 57 9 | 112 &4 113 15% 
DP cc cseenesee ne 1oFeesen eet eteves L7E 123 6 | 63 96 109 | 4 
OUCP .ccce ceocccccccccccecesseseeces 146 2 9 | 37 3 26 71 
—_ } L 
4 otal , veesecwe Fevaneeeuseebeceses 2,283 »719 »422 | 833 2,95 29 
Ps errr rrrrTr errr waddeewes ¢ 26 42 62 84 96 
| | 
sk . | 7 
|E 1rope; 
© . 4° Rr ,»167 344 661 759 21: 8 
Pe CUUEC Cb oe dceeves ee e@ecnceces oT - - 866 - - 
PUGS wcccccocececcvccvccoseeoeeoes 40 } - R 19 
OEP EY Sere civcces 6 oN oben e baer 16,588 | 1 26,296 | 32,491 12,91: 126 
DE ibbdwe Ceres de ot wees eanwewneeeuwes 10 | 178 6 71 15 
NR re Cue Winns Wales 2 dean a ewe © 6 22,058 14,978 5,02 18,26 15 
| da 7 a . ‘ 
PEST Tre eT Tore eT Te 8,054 . 272 yar 1,444 10 
UCT ELC LURE CLEC ORT ES 20,358 3,37 1,716 | 2 646 | ~ - 7 
EE bs nde sneeeecicned @ackind nie een - 558 794 367 646 4,994 15 
7 . 
OUSST RINQGO 20 ccc cccccccccccveces Cs 854 | 920) 881 335 77 
MTs oe Ut So. Db nc be bt eat bole en = 8 roe 23 25 8 
i 4 
ms i ny + J 
MN Srudicols Chit swine cderd war oe 69,854 | 40,228 | 56,754 | 69,383 | 59,666 | 38,530 300 
WES aed tin eae - { 
Ss} . 

Asia; a a . ae 
Prilippine Renblic ...csecccocvovessccese ee alee: 10 - 585 66 
SE ba aitissccensved weve Gubndids 30} 31 6 | 5 55 28 24 | 

a ee ae i 4 | isi 
T 7 if “T | 
Teer 30 | 31 13 15 55] 613 | 90 | 
= 
| | 
lAfrica .. Se - 17 305 24 68 25 | 19 | 
DN -agieectaviesesesauree errr - - 4 - - - + 
| ~ 3/oc ae Se - ; 
| SS ne a | RT RT 11,317 | 71,336 | 42,207 1,234 
|1/Preliminary, 2/Total Germany, 3/Includes 67 tons whose destination is not indicated, 
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INPORTS AND EXPORTS OF the 10,600,000 pounds imported during 1957. Self-imposed 
SELECTED FISHERY PRODUCTS, 1959: limits by the Japanese have governed the quantity shipped 


- - — to the United States. 
Summary: During 1959, increased quantities of most 

fishery products were imported into the United States. Tuna 
again led all other fishery products inthe quantity imported. 
Fish meal, groundfish and ocean perch fillets and blocks, 
shrimp, and other leading imports were also substantially 
higher than in 1958. Significant gains were reported for 
frozen tuna (except albacore), up 26 percent; canned tuna 
in brine, up 22 percent; frozen blocks of groundfish and ocean 
rch, up 22 percent; fish meal, up 33 percent; and shrimp, up 
25 percent, 





Canned tuna receipts rose 22 percent above the previous 
record level of 1958. Owing to favorable tariff provisions, 
nearly all canned tuna imported is packed in brine, A 12}- 
percent ad valorem duty was paid on canned tuna in brine 
which entered under the 1959 quota of 52,372,574 pounds; a 
25-percent duty was paid on about 2,934,000 pounds received 
over the quota. Canned tuna in oil, dutiable at 35 percent, 
was imported only in small amounts, 





Fresh and frozen groundfish and ocean perch fillet (ex- 
clusive of blocks) imports increased slightly despite lower 
receipts of ocean perch fillets. Imports of frozen fillet 
blocks and slabs rose 22 percent to a record high. Canada 
fish products. Exports of fish oils were up 54 percent from accounted for 58 percent of the fillets and 50 percent of the 

8 levels; canned salmon up 50 percent; canned sardines blocks; and Iceland, for 27 percent of the fillets and 19 per- 
t in oil), up 110 percent; and canned squid, up 63 percent. | cent of the blocks. 


The quantities of leading U. S. fishery products exported 
were also generally higher than during 1958. As in past 
years, exports consisted primarily of fish oils and canned 











Imports: Frozen tuna imports in 1959 were at a record On July 15, 1959, the U. S. Customs Court of New York 
high of 235,912,000 pounds. Japan supplied about 64 percent | ruled that all fish blocks were dutiable under Paragraph 
of that total. Additional quantities, however, were received 720(b) at one (1) cent per pound, if the blocks and container 
in the United States by transshipment from Japanese tuna ves~ weighed in excess of 15 pounds, Previously, fish fillets 
s operating in the Atlantic Ocean. Frozen tuna imports pressed and frozen into blocks had been subject to the same 
om Peru were nearly double those of 1958. A large in- | duty as plain fillets, 
crease also occurred in imports from Ecuador. Imports of | 
frozen albacore were about the same as in1958, but imports During 1959, imports of groundfish and ocean perch fil- 
ther species of tuna rose 26 percent. lets, including blocks classified and received under Tariff 
paragraph 717(b), totaled 144,900,000 pounds. These were 
dutiable at 1-7/8 and 2-1/2 cents a pound, depending upon 
; the status within the tariff quota applying to this paragraph. 
mports of 7,545,000 pounds were, however, less than An additional 40,000,000 pounds of fillets in blocks or slabs, 
dutiable at one cent a pound under Tariff paragraph 720(b), 
| were imported. 





runa loins receipts increased during 1959. Japan supplied 
1 0 pounds more in 1959 than in the previous year; 


















le U. S. Imports of Selected Fishery Products, 1959 
Compared with 1958 Prior to the ruling, frozen blocks of fillets accounted 
a : for a considerable part of the fillets entered at the 1-7/8 or 
Commodity 1959 | 1958 2-1/2 cent rate under the tariff quota. Since blocks of fil- 
a —_ 4 lets are now classifiable under a different tariff paragraph, 
|. « » «(1,000 Lbs.).... the entire quota at the 1-7/8 cent rate under paragraph 





717(b) will be filled by fillets (not fillet blocks). As a re- 

















|} 99,544 95,442 | | sult, larger quantities of such fillets will be imported at 
| 85,290 70,089 | | the lower rate of 1-7/8 cents. 
| 184,834 | 165,531 _| Although the United States is one of the leading producers 
F | Be | | of fish meal, large quantities have been imported to supply 
14,491 14,779 || the U. S, market. Imports of 132,955 short tons in 1959 were 
she-water fish ....ccecee 15,930 | 14,568 || the highest since 1954, The principal foreign suppliers were 
ish, mainly fillets .... 16,487 16,236 | | Peru, Canada, and Angola. 
GRRGP cesiccescnceceees 20,971 |} 19,550 || 
i T r 1 | During the past two years, Peru has been the leading 
eee ee ee |_ 67,879 _j 65,133 _| foreign supplier of fish meal to the U, S, market. The fish 
Tuna h or frozen: | | meal industry of Peru is based on the anchoveta fishery. 
s Pee ete wih e Oi ix 51,956 | 51,645 | | During 1959, the estimated Peruvian fish~meal production 
Ot malbacore ..cccce 183,956 | 146,313 of about 300,000 short tons was over four times greater than 


+— 





| 
its production in 1957. This rapid rise in production has 
















































Potal ...-eeccecccecss | 235,912 | 197,958 | | made a large impact on the world trade in fish meal. A 
‘una, canned in brine; | | Sharp increase in the U. S, production of fish meal and solu~ 
MIMOCOTS wecceccccenevese 12,879 12,498 || bles and heavy imports caused prices to drop sharply in the 
Other than albacore ....... 42,428 32,948 | | last quarter of 1959. Prices in other world markets were 
| | also lower. 
RE nas in os db be oe | 55,307 | 45,446 | | 
Tuna, canned in oil......... 830 756 Fish solubles imports nearly doubled during 1959 reach- 
Tuna, loins and discs ....... 8,164 4,983 ing 26,630 short tons. Denmark, with 18,723 short tons, was 
Bonito and yellowtail, canned. . 13,52 1,118 | | the leading supplier. Fish solubles are a concentrate made 
Crab meat, canned......... 7,306 5,854 from the liquid residue left in the production of fish meal. 
wn pedaen., Oe Pa ae ee eee 265,910 200,704 
ETE Pe 53,260 | 29,134 | Shrimp (mostly frozen) imported in 1959 increased by 25 
Lobster, fresh or frozen: ] percent and exceeded 100,000,000 pounds (heads-off) for the 
4. MS 9 Pe | 20,635 21,413 | | first time. Although Mexico supplied 64 percent, or the 
LSDINy . oo ssc cece esese ss | 28,093 | 25,938 | | major share of those imports, 51 countries shipped shrimp 
Lopeter, CaMNed...escccccs | 4,442 | 2,761 | |to the United States. Among countries from which shrimp en- 
(Oysters, mostly canned....., |___ 5,953 | 5,379 | | tered the U, S. market for the first time in 1959, British 
Salmon | | |Guiana sent 970,000 pounds and Iran sent 740,000 pounds, 
Pee GP MOM 2)6-5 wena 6 00 |} 19,700 | 26,180 | 
CO ES eee eee | 31,155 29,226 | Canned salmonimports of 31,155,000 pounds in 1959 were 
Sardines: at a record high level. Japan supplied nearly 30,000,000 
See } 21,152 18,001 pounds and Canada the remainder. 
| Canned, not in oil,........ | _1,012 10,155 
Sea scallops, fresh or frozen. . | 5,110 3,903 Canned crab-meat imports rose by 13 percent in 1959. 
Shrimp, mostly frozen, | Japan supplied nearly the entire amount, Crab meat packed 
some canned and dried ..... 106,555 85,394 in the Soviet Union is still prohibited from entering the 
Swordfish, fresh, ,.., rt | 5,572 4.106 United States, 
1/Mostly fillets but including some bits and pieces. 
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Sea scallops, fresh or frozen: Both Canada and Japan, 
which supply almost the entire amount, sent increased 
quantities of sea scallops in 1959. Imports were up 31 per- 
cent. 


Canned sardine imports (not in oil) fell sharply in 1959. 
This followed the past pattern of trade in this product. 
Heavier U. S. landings of pilchards in 1958 enabled domes- 
tic producers to pack sardines under more favorable con- 
ditions. Shipments in 1959 from the Union of South Africa 
fell to 619,000 pounds from nearly 8,000,000 pounds in the 
previous year. Norway, Portugal, and Denmark, the three 
leading U. S, suppliers of canned sardines in oil, all sent 
increased quantities in 1959. 





Exports: Despite strong competition from foreign 
products, U. S, exports of canned sardines, not in oil, were 
37,454,000 pounds, or more than double those of 1958. The 
Philippine market with 67 percent took the major share of 
those exports. 


The United Kingdom continued to be the major market 
for U. S. canned salmon, taking 70 percent of the U. S. ex- 
ports, During 1959, the Philippines was the other large 
market, reportedly taking over 2,000,000 pounds. 


During 1959, canned squid ranked third in quantity of U. S. 
fishery exports. The Philippines, consistently an important 
market for U. S. canned fish, imported 6,139,000 pounds. 
Mediterranean countries, primarily Greece, have also been 
good markets for U. S. canned squid. 





























| Table 2 - U. S. Exports of Selected Fishery Products, 
| 1959 Compared with 1958 
Commodity 1959 | 1958 
- - «(1,000 Lbs.).. 
|Fish a dae aid Owe 6 O40 ee 144,481 94,043 
\Miscellaneous fish, 

mostly fresh-water ........... 6,378 18,361 
(Oysters, shucked ............. 783 834 

almon: 

Pa SD cccececeadeeuse 1,464 1,083 
NO 13,826 9,227 
|Mackerel, Ge ae aimee <0 742 2,3 
\Miscellaneous canned fish 
| (mostly California anchovies) .... 373 1,199): 
Sardines: 
| Cammee, Met te oll wc cccccccces 37,454 17,816 

Fe 1,270 645 
Shrimp: Me 
| ee SPOUSE, 6. occ eses cooee 2,091 1,648 
OO ee ee 2,875 2,161 
Squid, NU sa arse tart ayia) aioe i andr tad 9,110 . 








During 1959, U. S. exports of fish oils reached a record 
high of 144,481,000 pounds. European countries imported 
over 95 percent of this product. Sweden increased its im- 
ports of U. S, fish oils by about 34,000,000 pounds. The 
40,710,000 pounds taken during the year placed Sweden sec- 
ond only to the Netherlands, as the leading buyer of U. S. 
fish oils, 


The upsurge in exports follows two years of declining 
shipments, notably to Western Europe, Shipments to Swe- 
den in 1959 were unusually large (over six times those of 
1958), primarily reflecting the shortage of Norwegian ma- 
rine oils, Shipments to Norway also increased, Shipments 
to Canada dropped sharply in 1959 following a recovery of 
Canadian marine-oil production late in 1958 and continued 
high output in 1959, 


By far the world’s largest importer of shrimp products, 
the United States also exports considerable quantities of 
shrimp. During 1959, exports of fresh and frozen shrimp 
were 2,091,000 pounds, up 27 percent from the previous 
year and of canned shrimp 2,875,000 pounds, up 33 percent, 
Cured shrimp, primarily sun-dried, is alsoexported. Cana- 
da takes the major share of the U. S. exports of frozen and 
canned shrimp and a large part of the cured shrimp. 
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SHRIMP IMPORTS, 1959: 

United States imports of all shrimp 
(fresh, frozen, canned, and dried) from 
all countries in 1959 amounted to 106.6 
million pounds as compared with 85.4 
million pounds for the same period in 
1958. Shrimp imports from Mexico in 



































United States Shrimp Imports (Fresh, Frozen, 
Canned, and Dried), 1958-59 
Country of Origin 1959 | 1958 
~ » (1,000 Lbs.) . . 
Mexico by Customs Districts: 
Florida oe ee ee 490 138 
New Orleans ... 3,270 2, 871 
Laredo ° 21,631 | 20,947 
El Paso . ° 110 | 29 
San Diego ° 1,444 1,718 
Arizona 41,674 | 30,334 
Los Angeles 34 | 61 
ee eee er i | - 
eee PaOEIOO 5 5 «20 42 68,654 | 56,098 
British Honduras ° 83 4 
Greenland - | 41 
Canada . ee ee ee 134 | 263 
Ri Selwadiee.. . os cccsvceee | O08) ee 
DORR « 6 °< od & ots Relate OT 182 | 39 
Honduras ....-2eeccccece | 271 | 836 | 
Nicaragua 213 | 278 | 
(Costa Rica eee 1,156 | 717 
Panama oes ° | 8, 805 7,917 | 
(Canal Zone . . | 64 193 | 
Bahamas — : | - | 4} 
ae ee ee ee ee 229 391 | 
Leeward & Windward Islands .... | 13 -| 
Netherlands Antilles . . 46 | -} 
Jamaica Kv eae ° | 48 | -| 
(Rees we cee ee wee ie | Ae 890 | 
(Venezuela aan en a ee 370 121) 
NG 5 és alee wide hia 967 -| 
OS eae ee ee 288 82 
Ecuador . 4,712 4,438 
Peru ° 279 487 
(Chile . ° 327 163 | 
| Brazil : 79 =| 
Argentina ‘ 946 606 | 
EL 4. 0.6. &. 6.4. 0-8) 07m @ 8 6 32 16 | 
Sweden. . é “ 13 21 
Norway : 160 144 | 
| Denmark ... 196 46 | 
| United Kingdom ° 62 2| 
| Netherlands, ...... ° 2 1} 
Western Germany ..... e 82 86 | 
| Finland ~~ Se ie-e.6 1 7 
| Spain . oe 192 230 
| [Italy o we eee 185 267 
|} Lebanon ....- oo 5 - 
| [Turkey ....- 2 5 
| =r »é8 740 . 
an, « «0 « bo Be ele wee 43 14 
| India... a ow es 2, 866 1,700 
| emeten 2 0 eee ° 640 637 
Singapore LM a eee © 8 ij * 
Philippines .... oe 1 | 5 
(Vietnam ie 6 9 ere mee i | 1 
[Thailand P sheeee sas 52 - 
_., Serre eS e 198 | 128 
Hong Kong re ee 640 | 4,029 
Es 4 bm, & ne & OMA eee iS . 
OpANn ccc ececes ceee 7,229 2,552 
Australia ee * © ake 284 362 
a sg a ek te ee 1, 310 450 
Grand ‘Total . . . . +. +++ + | 106,555 85, 393 
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1959 totaled 68.7 million pounds as com- 
pared with 56.1 million pounds in 1958. 


Most of the imported shrimp is fro- 
zen except for some canned shrimp from 
northern Europe and Japan and some dried 
shrimp from Hong Kong and Japan. 


The United States imported shrimp 

m 48 countries in 1959as compared 
with 39 countries in1958. Some notable 
creases occurred in the imports of 
frozen shrimp from El Salvador, Costa 
Rica, Mexico, Colombia, Argentina, 
Ind Japan, Iran, and Egypt. On the 
ther hand, imports from Hong Kong 
iropped from 4,069,000 pounds in 1958 
to only 640,000 pounds in 1959, 


see Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1958, 
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U. S. Production of Fish Sticks 
and Portions, 1959 


United States production of fish 
in 1959 amounted to 37.0 million 
is, while the production of fish sticks 
160.3 million pounds. This wasan 
ase of 15.2 million pounds or 70 
fish portions, but a drop of 
inds or 1 percentinfish sticks 
pared with 1958, 
































Table 1 - U. S. Production of Fish Sticks 
by Months and Type, 1959+/ 

ON a oe Cooked [Uncooked | Total | 

-(1,000 Lbs.) . 
Saar. «oss eu ba | "5,717 548 6, 265 
UE cs 65-6 ue eo 8 | 5,784 556 6, 340 
ee a a 5, 132 462 5,594 
Ol cset ene s eee 4, 342 366 4,708 
ae ee ono ae 4,084 314 | 4,398 
ee eee 4,284 291 4,575 
Bate grea Me 3,477 306 3,783 
ees err: 3, 560 312 3, 872 
MADE ic usncis ciate 4,752 591 5, 343 
PERS rare 5,434 395 | 5,829 
vember: 4... 6's 6 o's» 4, 496 324 4, 820 
December_........ | 4,406 327 4,733 
Total Quantity 1959 . [55,468 ENED) 60, 260 
| __ Total Value 1959. . . oF ee “sa "889 |28,951 

ey Preliminary data. 








During 1959, 5.5 million pounds of 
breaded cooked and 29.0 million pounds 
of breaded raw portions were processed. 

f the 1959 total production of portions, 
J3 percent was breaded raw and cooked 
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portions, and unbreaded portions (2.4 
million pounds) accounted for the re- 
maining 7 percent. 





Table 2 - U. S. Production of Fish Sticks, 1955-1959 


Month 19591/] 1958 | 1957 | 1956 | 1955 
ag MERIT es 9 i. Gee tie} oss ba 
january ... | 6,265] 5,471) 4,261) 4,862) 5,345 
February. . | 6,340| 5,925] 5,246| 5,323| 5,794 
March... . | 5,594] 5,526] 5,147| 6,082| 7,205 








April .... | 4,708| 4,855| 4,492] 3,771] 5,953 
May .... | 4,398| 4,229] 3,380] 3,873] 4,879 
une .... | 4,575] 4,702| 3,522] 3,580] 5,392 
July .... | 3,783] 4,574| 3,821] 3,153] 4,340 
August ... | 3,872| 4,358] 4,643] 4,166] 4,520 


September. . 5,343] 5,328) 4,861) 4,085) 4,535 
October... 5,829) 5,485) 5,162) 5,063) 5,261 
INovember. . 4,820| 5,091} 4,579) 4,585] 4,946 
December. . 4,733) 5,359] 4,014) 4,019] 4,876 
| ___ total . 60, 260} 60, 903} 53, 128] 52,562] 63,046 
1/ Preliminary data. 
































Fish stick production in 1959 con- 
sisted of 55.5 million pounds of cook- 
ed fish sticks, or 92 percent of the 
total. The remaining 4.8 million 
pounds, or 8 percent, was made up of 
raw fish sticks. 





Table 3 - U. S, Production of Fish Sticks, 
by Areas, 1959 and 1958 


























Area 19592/ 1958 
No. of | 1,000] No. of| 1,000 
Firms Lbs. Firms Lbs. 
Atlantic Coast States. 25 50, 448 24 49, 905 
Inland and Gulf States 6 5,408 4 6,003 
Pacific Coast States . 10 4, 404 12 4,995 
2" Se . 41 60, 260 40 60, 903 

















i/Preliminary data. 





The Atlantic Coast States led all 
other areas in the production of fish por- 
tions and fish sticks with 19.8 and 50.4 
million pounds, respectively. 












































Table 4 - U. S, Production of Fish Portions, 19594/ 
Breaded if 
~—— Cooked|Uncooked] Total {Unbreaded ait 
bog Coils. ah Ae (1,000 Titi) soe se aas 
January. ...| 577] 1,959 | 2,536 156 | 2,692 
February ... 571 2,329 | 2,900 125 3,025 
March ....| 529] 2,315 | 2,844 381 | 3,225 
“ee War 399 | 2,018 | 2,417 217 | 2,634 
ie ssw ive 228 | 2,199 | 2,427 257 | 2,684 
IR: 5.5 ortarce 323 | 2,694] 3,017 230 | 3,247 
Sele 6s a: ar 216} 1,884] 2,100 127 | 2,227 
August ....| 287] 2,333] 2,620 176 | 2,796 
September ..| 592] 2,783 | 3,375 183 | 3,558) 
October ...| 535] 3,551] 4,086 165 | 4,251] 
INovember ..| 490] 2,759 | 3,249 172 | 3,421 
ecember ..| 763] 2,220 | 2,983 217__| 3,200 
Total 
Quantity 1959] 5,510] 29,044 | 34,554] 2,406 136,960) 
tee RSL OEE s SN Sa ere 
ar | asics som | 
Value 1959 .| 2,517 | 9,529 | 12,046] 1,030 13,076 
1/Preliminary data. 
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, Table 5 - U, S. Production of Fish Portions, 
by Areas, 1958-1959 










































































Area 19594/ 19582/ 
No, of |} 1,000 |No. of | 1,000 
Firms | Lbs, | Firms | Lbs. 
Atlantic Coast States 25 19,793 19 12,047 
Inland, Gulf, and 
Pacific Coast States 13 17, 167 8 9,743 
Otel . . so + 38 136,960 | 27 [21,790 
1/Preliminary data. 
2/Revised. 
Table 6 - U, S, Production of Fish Portions, 
by Months, 1958-1959 
Month 19594/ | 19582/ 
2 ekg OO LOS.) 0: 0s 
Oe ee a are a ere 2,692 1,973 
WORUUEIY We scertsecsers 3,025 1,254 
, SPR ECTe aes f 3,225 1,478 
ee ee ea | 2,634 2,268 
DE eees © esa eee e046 | 2,684 1,478 
led ea a AR a Ria aR | 3,247 1,504 
i) atts gw Gi ae oe | 2,227 2,161 
August w.cecccsceseces | 2,796 1,516 | 
September ...2ccccccee | 3,588 | 1,566 | 
Octeber sw wc ce cocoa} Sans 2,560 
|November i we 2 a Oe «6 4h | 3,421 1,979 
December . . + sc 2 + 2 222+ | 3,200 2,060 
saat oo esc a se 21,790 
1/Preliminary data. 
2/Revised. = 
Bre 
Washington 


EXPERIMENTAL PLANTINGS OF 
EASTERN HARD CLAMS IN PUGET 
SOUND WATERS SUCCESSFUL: 








Thousands of quahogs or hard clams 
(Mya arenaria) from Massachusetts are 
being planted on muddy beaches in Oys- 
ter Bay and other south Puget Soundareas 
by the Washington State Department of 
Fisheries in a mass clam-planting pro- 
gram. The mass plant is being made 
from a ton of hard clams. The shipment 
totaled between 15,000-16,000 cherry- 
stone clams from 2 to 3 inches in length, 




















“Small test plantings of quahogs con- 
ducted the past two years at Pt. Whitney 
and elsewhere have proved highly suc- 
cessful,'' said the State's Fisheries Di- 
rector. He believes that this mass 
plant will become the foundation of ade- 
quate seed stocks for use on muddy 
ground and beaches, favored by the east- 
ern hard clam, but not utilized by any of 
the Pacific Coast native hardshellclams, 


''For the time being, we are asking 
that these clams not be dug, in order 
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to build up a good supply of seed stock," 
the Director stated. 


Previous test plants of hard clams 
have proved successful, but this is the 
first large-scale transfer of the shell- 
fish from the East Coast. It will not be 
the last. The plantings now under way 
will be followed by other mass plants in 
the San Juan Islands area on selected mud 
flat areas. It is also the beginning of a 
long-range, comprehensive program, 
instituted by the State's Fisheries Di- 
rector, to fully utilize the State's oyster 
reserves and public clam beaches both 
commercially and for the enjoyment of 
the public for personal-use clam digging, 


Fisheries Department personnel have 


| begun a survey of public tidal areas to 
| determine practical means of transplant- 


ing seed clams (both Pacific and Atlantic) 


| from abundant areas to public clamming 
| beaches and deep-water areas and for the 


distribution of native and cultured varie- 


| ties of clam seed produced by laboratory 


rearing. 


| GOVERNOR CONCERNED 
| OVER OUTCOME OF LAW OF 
| THE SEA CONFERENCE: 





The Governor of the State of Washing- 
ton announced on January 22, 1960, that 
he was concerned over the outcome of 


|the forthcoming International Law of the 


|Sea Conference scheduled to open on 


| March 27, 1960, at Geneva, Switzerland. 


He stated that the State of Washington 


| stands to lose a good deal more under 


| Canada's 12-mile territorial sea proposal 


than people realize. 


"After conferring with the Director of 


| Fisheries and others of the sport and 


|commercial fishing industry, 


it appears 
the State's all-out effort to build up the 
salmon runs returning to Washington 
streams would be in jeopardy," the Gov- 
ernor said, 


I have issued instructions that it is 
the State's policy to cooperate with Cana- 
da and with our neighboring states in 
every way to maintain and improve the 
coastal fisheries resources. We have 


also made it clear that we will exert 
every effort to maintain our historic 











io 
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fishing rights in common with our Wholesale Prices, January 1960 
neighbors. 


Prices in wholesale markets for edible fishery products 
'T¢ the tur nt ag - (fresh, frozen, and canned) declined slightly (0.7 percent) 
If the UW as countr 08 on State Depart | between December 1959 and January 1960 to 121.9 percent 
ment level fail at the Geneva Conference of the 1947-49 average. A weaker market for drawn and 
tn hails nm thaes -_ . filleted haddock was chiefly the cause for the drop. From 
o balance these interests, —— whole ; | January last year to January this year the wholesale price 
salmon program and coastal bottom fish~- | index was down almost 10.0 percent due mainly to lower 
ries may be seriously affected prices for fresh and frozen shrimp and drawn and filleted 
ee en Pea: ey Neg haddock, 





I share this concern along with Sena- 
Warren Magnuson that it may be 


I 4 Wan = 
ecessary to send someone to theGene- | ec 
1 meeting to at least keep us informed | * Wty Tora, 
" P 1 Ce « 
ut what takes place mF 


W at the Confer- 


> res 


he remarked. 
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able 1 = olesale Aver rices and Indexes for Edible Fish and Shellfish, January 1960 With Comparisons 
— $$ ______ — —————[——————— 
| Point of | |ave. Prices 1/ Indexes 
, roup, and Ite pecificatio Pricing [Unit $ 1947-49=100 
— | eae SERA. | uae ) 
| | Jan, Dec, | Ja. Dec, Nov, | Jan. 
| | | 1960 | 1959 | 1960 | 1959 | 1959 | 1959 
I HELLFISH (Fresh, Frozen, & Canned)... 2... . 00 eee eee 121.9 | 122.7 | 120.7 | 135.4 
eee eS SS ee Se aS eS | 135 1 136.4 133.4 160.6 
or Ds no 0 + 0.8 bib’ be eke bee oc 
lock, Ige., offshore, drawn, fresh . . . . Boston | lb. a ol 127.4 163.9 | 129.2 | 232.9 
t, West., 20/80 lbs,, drsd,, fresh or froz, | New York lb, 30] = 31 93.8 96,4 95.9 | 103.7 
lge, ed,, drsd., fresh or froz. | New York | bb. 17 TE 171.9 171.3 | 168.5 | 174.1 
efish, L, Superior, drawn, fresh... . . | Chicago lb, 65] 47 159.9 | 115.3 | 179.7 | 166.1 
efish, L, Erie pound or gill net, rnd,, fresh | New York | b | 0| 88 161.9 | 177.0 | 126.4 | 146.6 
ellow pike, L. Michigan & Huron, rnd, , fresh . |New York | Ib, | .71 209 166.5 | 138.4 | 164.2 | 153.6 
eater ss OATES - l | | 
PE I y pe 2 0 ss 0 ys 6 ops yee ee eee eee 
ns on, 20-1b, . {Boston [> 44] 49 148.0 | 166.7 | 153.1 | 2144 
rimp, lge, (26-30 cow it), pier batt frest “ge New York | 1 68 65 106.6 | 101.9 | 102.7 | 150.1 
sters, shucked, standards css © 6 a ree gal, | 7.00] 7,00 173.2 | 173.2 | 173.2 | 148.5 
» Frozen, (Fish & Shellfish): . Seas ie Ts 107.9 | 106.8 | 106.4 | 138.9 
Flounder, ski ‘skinless » in-lb. pkg. . . . . {Boston lb, .38 .38 98,1 98,1 98.8 | 108.6 
Haddock, smi,, skins on, 1=lb, pk. Boston lb, 1 31 | 97.3 | 917.3 99.7 | 128.7 
Ocean perch, skins on, l-lb. pkg. . . . |Boston lb, 27 27 108.8 | 108.8 | 108.8 | 124.9 
» Ige, (2630 count), 5-lb, pkg. ©... |Chicago lb, | .65 64 100.3 | 98,4 96,4 | 137.7 
anned Fishery Products: . . o see Se See a | 103.8 103.4 | 98.9 
salmon, pink, No, 1 tall (16 oz ), 4 18 cans/cs. . . [Seattle cs, |24,50]24.50 127.8 |127.8 | 127.8 | 114.8 
Tuna, lt, meat, chur 1k, No, 1/2 tuna (6-1/2 oz.), 
48 cans/cs.. . a - «. |LosAngelescs, | 10,80] 10.80 | 17.9 11.9 77.9 79.3 
Sardines, C alif,, toi, pack, No, i oval (15 0Z.), | 
#8 cans/ cs, ae ea ee gl ee Se oo 8.00] 8,00 | 93.9 93.9 88.1 91.0 
Sardines, Maine, keyless oil, No, 1/4 drawn 
-3/4 CS TRO, + + 4 66 ack a jNew York |c$, | 8.75] 8.75 93.1 93.1 | 93.1 | 90.1 
IL Represent average prices for one day (Monday or Tuesday) during the week in which the 15th of the month occurs, These 
| prices are published as indicators of movement and not necessarily absolute level, Daily Market News Service **Fish- 
ery Products Reports” should be referred to for actual prices, 






































Because of lower wholesale prices for large drawn had- 
dock at Boston and frozen halibut and round whitefish at New 
York, the drawn, dressed, and whole finfish subgroup index 
declined 3.9 percent from December 1959 to January 1960. 
Compared with January a year ago, the subgroup index was 
down sharply (14.6 percent) with prices for large haddock 
down 45.3 percent, frozen dressed halibut down 9.5 percent, 
frozen dressed salmon down 1.3 percent, and Lake Superior 
whitefish down 3.7 percent. But wholesale prices for Great 
Lakes round whitefish and yellow pike were higher. 


Fresh processed fish and shellfish wholesale prices in Jan- 
uary increased by about 1.0 percent from the preceding month, 
Anincrease of about 3 cents a pound infresh shrimpprices at 
New York was more than sufficient to offset a 11.2-percent 
drop in fresh small haddock fillet prices at Boston. Shucked 
oyster prices remained unchanged during the past three 
months. From January last year to January this year, the 
subgroup index declined 11.9 percent because of sharp drops 


in fresh shrimp prices. 
ter prices were higher by 16.6 percent. 
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of 31.0 percent in fresh haddock fillet prices and 29.0 percent 
During the same period shucked oys- 
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The wholesale price index for frozen processed fish and 
shellfish in January 1960 was up1 percent from the preceding 
month, A one~cent-a-pound rise in frozen headless shrimp 


| prices at Chicago was responsible for this increase. How- 


ever, a substantial decline of about 22.3 percent occurred in 


| the wholesale price index for this subgroup from January a 


year ago to this January, due to lower first-hand prices for 


frozen fillets and frozen shrimp. 


From December to January 1960 canned fish prices were 
unchanged, although there was some weakness in the whole- 
sale prices for canned light meat tuna which was reflected in 
many types of promotional allowances rather than in listed 
prices. As canned tuna was the only canned fish item in 


| good supply in January this year, prices for the other canned 


fish items were firm. As compared with January 1959, 
| canned fish prices were higher by 5.0 percent this January 
due to higher (11.3 percent) canned pink salmon prices and 


| lesser increases in prices for California and Maine sardines, 


and slightly higher tuna prices, 

























} are 


main dishes, and salads. 


recipe: 


i 


pounds shrimp, fresh or frozen 
cup chopped onion 


Dp np 


cup chopped green pepper 


a 


1 clove garlic, finely chopped 


+} 


cup butter or other fat, melted 


3 tablespoons flour 


ings. 





Peelshrimp, remove sand veins, and wash. 
onion, green pepper, and garlic in butte 
Add tomatoes and cook until thick, stirring constantly. 
, ner uncovered for about 20 minutes. 





SHRIMP CREOLE--A TEMPTING DISH 


Shrimp, one of the most versatile foods available, are in plentiful supply and 
available fresh, frozen, cooked, and canned, ir 
fine flavor and good food value of shrimp can be utilized in appetizers, soups, 


1 all parts of the country. The 


Although the recipes for Shrimp Creole may be many and varied, the home 
economists of the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries suggest the following 


SHRIMP CREOLE 


1 teaspoon chili powder 
Dash pepper 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 cups canned tomatoes 
Rice ring 


Cut large shrimp in half. Cook 
r until tender; blend in flour and season- 


Serve in a rice ring. Serves 6. 


Add shrimp pe 
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International 


ISHING FAIR AND NAUTICAL 
XPOSITION TO BE HELD IN 
TALY, JUNE 25 TO JULY 10, 1960: 


E 
E 
7 


The XX International Fishing Fair 
nd the VI International Nautical Exposi- 
mn will be held concurrently at Ancona, 





on the Effects of Atomic Radiation, which 





y, June 25 to July 10, 1960, accord- 
sy to an announcement by the Italian 


vernment. 


l O ; 
G 


\ND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


FOOD 


EXPERT GROUP URGES 
GREATER STUDY OF 

RADIATION IN FOOD, 
\GRICULTURE, AND FISHERIES: 


n expert committee on radioactive 
rials has recommended that the 
od and Agriculture Organization and 
its member governments, when deter- 
ning ''the radioactivity burden of 
place greater emphasis on the 
ortance of agriculture, fisheries, 


foc 





} 
ie | 


The Expert Committee on Radioactive 
laterials in Food and Agriculture, or- 
nized by FAO, met in Rome Novem- 
ber 30-December 11, 1959, with scien- 
tists present from Canada, the German 
Federal Republic, Japan, the Netherlands 
Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the U- 
nited States. 


~y 


Oo 
P< 


’ 


The group was established to enable 
FAO to provide its member nations with 
expert opinion on the present state of 
knowledge of the movement and behavior 
of radioactive materials in food chains 
(uptake of radioactive isotopes from soil 
to plant to animals to human diet), and on 
survey and research programs needed to 


r 


extend that knowledge. 


The FAO Committee's report, now 
being completed, will be made available 
to the United Nations Scientific Committee 


| 


| 
| 
| 


was scheduled to meet in January 1960. 


The Chief of FAO's Atomic Energy 
Branch and technical secretary of the 
Committee, said in an interview follow- 
ing the meeting: 


"The applications of atomic energy 
are unavoidably associated with the re- 
lease of varying quantities of radioactive 
materials into the environment, which 
may present a potential problem since 
they may be taken up from soils and wa- 
ters by crops and livestock, and thus en- 
ter food. 


"The scientific principles underlying 
agriculture, fisheries, and food produc- 
tion and utilization are, therefore, of par- 
ticular significance for a proper under- 
standing of the way in which radioactive 
substances behave in food and agricultur- 
al materials. Such understanding is es- 
sential if man is to learn to live safely 
in the presence of the general and local 
rises in environmental radioactivity that 
may occur in this atomic age." 


Among recommendations put forward 
by the Committee are the following: 

(1) Research on metabolism of radio- 
active materials should be encouraged 
as a prelude to means of reducing po- 
tential hazard; 


(2) Research on decontamination of 
food products should include all dietary 
items that are relatively important car- 
riers of radioactive materials, in order 
that scientists may be prepared to cope 
adequately with situations that might a- 
rise in the future; 


(3) Governments should provide for 
representation by agricultural authorities 
on national radioactivity committees or 
should establish advisory committees to 
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International (Contd.): 


ensure collaboration among atomic en- 
ergy, public health, medical and food, 

agricultural, and fisheries authorities 

in programs of research and control in 
radiation protection; 


(4) FAO should place increased em- 
phasis on advising member governments 
in their responsibilities for research on 
and control of environmental radiation; 


} 
| 


(5) The Director-General of FAO 
should periodically convene expert com- 
mittees and technical meetings and sym- 
posia on the subject. 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 
(UNITED STATES AND CANADA) 


PROPOSED PASSAMAQUODDY 
TIDAL POWER PROJECT 

EF 
“¥ 


FECT ON FISHERIES SLIGHT: 


ati ar a 
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INTERNATIONAL PACIFIC | 


SALMON FISHERIES COMMISSION 


SALMON FISHING REGULATIONS | 
FOR 1960 IN CONVENTION WATERS: 

The tentative suggestions for regulatory con- 
trol of the United States and Canadian 1960 sock- 
eye or red salmon fishery in Convention waters in 
British Columbia and the State of Washington as 
submitted to the fishing industry on December 11, 
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1959, were discussed and reconsidered in view of 
suggestions submitted by the Advisory Committee 
at a meeting held by the Commission on January 19, 
1960. Action taken by the Commission in modify- 
ing the original proposals is detailed as follows: 


1. An analysis of the originally proposed clo- 
sure in Juan de Fuca Strait scheduled for the peri- 
od August 7 to 28 revealed that the limitation of 
fishing to three days weekly prior to August 7 ac- 
tually made the effective starting date of the proj- 
ected closure August 4 instead of August 7. In 
view of possible interference by the originally sug- 
gested closure period with an allowable full partic- 
ipation in the Chilko run, two days of fishing were 
added to the week commencing August 7. 

2. Decision on the daily opening and closing 
hours for purse seines and gill nets in Canadian 
Area 20 was delayed by request pending possible 
agreement between the two types of fishermen op- 
erating in the area, 


3. In the event of an emergency closure of 
Canadian District I for the conservation of sockeye 
during the period September 9 to 30, approval was 
given t he use of spring salmon nets under gov- 


ernment regulation, 


0 th 
> Tn 


pproval was given to 


a proposal that a 
ymplete « 


losure of United States Convention wa- 
ig easterly of the Angeles Point-William 
from August 14 to 28 followed by a re- 
inquishment of regulatory control on the latter 
date be substituted for the original suggestion of a 
two-day fishing week for the period August 14 to 
September 18, 


ters lyir 


Head lin 





Recommendations Approved for Regulatory 
Control of Sockeye and Pink Salmon 


Fishing in Convention Waters for 1960 
UNITED STATES CONVENTION WATERS: 


All United States Convention Waters 


Closed June 20 to July 18 - except tor spring 
salmon nets in waters easterly of the Wil- 
liam Head-Angeles Point line under regula- 

tion by the State of Washington but having a 

mesh of not less than 83 inches, 


West of William Head-Angeles Point Line: 


July 18 to August 7 - purse seines open daily 
4:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. Monday through 
Wednesday. Gill nets open daily 6:00 p.m. 
to 8:00 a.m. Monday afternoon to Thursday 
morning. 

August 7 to August 14 - purse seines open daily 
4:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. Monday and Tuesday 
only. Gill nets open daily 6:00 p.m. to 8:00 
a.m. Monday afternoon to Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

August 14 to August 28 - closed. 


East of William Head-Angeles Point Line: 

~ July 18 to August 14 - purse seines and reef nets 
open daily 4:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. Monday 
through Thursday. Gill nets open daily 6:00 
p.m. to 8:00 a.m. Monday afternoon to Fri- 
day morning. 





August 14 to August 28 - closed. 
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CANADIAN CONVENTION WATERS: 


West of William Head-Angeles Point Line: 





June 20 to July 17 - closed. 


17 to August 7 - purse seines open daily 
12 hours* Monday through Wednesday. Gill 
nets open daily 12 hours* Sunday afternoon 
to Wednesday morning. 


JULY 


| 
| 
| 


* Establishing of daily opening and closing hours delayed pend- 
ng agreement between fishermen. 


August 7 to August 14 - purse seines open daily 
12 hours* Monday and Tuesday only. Gill 
nets open daily 12 hours” Sunday afternoon 
to Tuesday morning. 


hir 
ishing 


Estat of daily opening and closing hours delayed pend- 
g agreement between fishermen 


4ugust 14 to August 28 - closed. 


of William Head-Angeles Point Line: 





to August 14 - open 7:00 a.m. Monday 
00 Thursday. 


) 
e 6 
‘ 


+m 


14 2 


st to October - open 7:00 a.m. Wednes 

provided that in the case of emergency 

res of District No. I during the period 

September 9 to 30, as required for the con- 

ation of sockeye, fishing for springsalm- 
1 may be permitted under regulations by 

the Department of Fisheries with nets having 

2 mesh of not less than 9 inches for linen 

and 94 inches for nylon nets. 


1entioned are 


\ugu 
131 
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nets 





acific Standard Time 


GREEMENTS 


NITED KINGDOM-TU 


= -_ 
IRE E 


NISIA 
MENT INCLUDES 
FISHERY PRODUCTS: 


\ +p 


ade agreement between the Tunisian | 
iblic and the United Kingdom (signed at 
November 16, 1959), valid fora 
effective November 1, 1959, replaces 
arrangement" between the 
uuntries. The agreement provides 
> exchange of some fishery products 
-en the two nations and includes the 
wing: Tunisian fishery products that 
nay be imported into the United Kingdom | 
without restrictions are freshfish, dried 
ctopus, shellfish (particularly shrimp 
and lobster), snails (probably land snails), 
inned fish, washed sponges, and cuttle- 


on 


rmer 





fish bone. Tunisian fishery products that 
may be imported into the United Kingdom 
Overseas Territories are canned fish 
| {particularly sardines). British fishery 
products that may be imported into Tunisia 


from the United Kingdom under quota are 
only salted, smoked, and frozen fish valued 
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| yearly data for 1959 with that of 1958, the 


| almost 50 percent at Lobito/Benguela. 


| the value from 67,355 contos ($2,343,000) 


|ucts (fish meal, dried fish, canned fish, 
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It is not known whether the new agree- 
ment will result in increased trade between 
the twocountries. (United States Embassy 
report from Tunis, November 17, 1959.) 


> —</ 





Angola 


FISHING INDUSTRY SUFFERS FROM 
LOWER LANDINGS AND EXPORTS: 
While Angola's fisheries exports con- 
tinued to decline from 1958, fishlandings 
were more encouraging. Comparing half- 








sardine catch was up almost 50 percent 
from 10,309 metric tons worth 5,388 contos 
(US$187,000) ex-vessel in 1958 to 19,226 
metric tons worth 7,777 contos ($271,000) 
in 1959. The increase was felt in both the 
Lobito/Benguela and the Mocamedes/Por- 
to Alexandre areas. However, the catchof 
carapau (Selar crunenophthalmus Bloch), 
another important source of fish meal and 
oil, was down 12 percent to 39,114 tons and 
the value declined 39 percent to 16,814 
contos ($585,000). A 14-percent increase 
in the catch of carapau at Mocamedes/Por- 
to Alexandre was offset by a decline of 











Over-all fish landings declined from 
108,051 tons in January-June 1958 to 
101,544 tons in January-June 1959 and 


to 56,830 contos ($1,977,000). This decline 
was felt at all the major fishing centers. 


Exports of the principal fishery prod- 


and fish oil) during the first ten months of 
1959 were down by 28.7 percent in quan- 
tity and 15.7 percent in value as com- 
pared with the same period of 1958. Fish 
meal (the most important fishery export) 
exports (40,960 metric tons) declined by 
about 30.3 percent in January-October 
1959 from the 58,736 tons exported dur- 
ing January-October 1958. 


The problems of the fishing industry 
were brought up once again before the 
Angolan Legislative Council which held 
its semiannual session in October 1959. 
Taking note of this debate, the Minister 
of Overseas in Lisbon suggested the 
creation of a special fund to assist the 
industry. On a short-term basis he sug- 
gested that Angolan officials consider 





at £1,000 (US$2,800). 
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Table 1 - Angolan Exports of Fishery Products, January-October 1958-59 
































the usefulness of the following emergency 
measures: (1) suspension of all export du- 
ties covering fish products; (2) creation 
of an additional income tax for all tax- 
payers; and (3) increasing the gasoline 
tax. Suspension of the export tax would 
ease the financial pressure on the firms, 
many of which are threatened with bank- 
ruptcy; and atax would finance necessary 
credits to hard-pressed companies. 


An extraordinary meeting of the Leg- 
islative Council on November 19, 1959, 
convoked solely to discuss the fishing 
problem, endorsed the first recommen- 
dation, strongly opposed the second, 
and called for further discussion of the 
third. The matter has been referred to 
Lisbon again for consideration by the 
Minister of Overseas. 


One local newspaper has reported that 
the Ministry has taken action, but there 
has been no official confirmation of this, 
and the report may be wishful thinking. 
This source stated that the approved 
measures included: (1) establishment of 
a credit system financed and adminis- 
tered by the government on the basis of 
issuing bonds repayable in 18 years; 


(2) debts owed by the industry to the fish- 


ing guilds would be changed into loans 
repayable in 10 annual instaliments; 
(3) an Institute of Fishing of Angola 
be established and the fishing guilds 
would be abolished, and (4) the guilds or 
the institute would no longer act as the 
seller of fish products as has been the 
practice. 


As of October 1959,the only action 
taken from the recommendations of the 
various meetings has been the decision 
of the Angolan Government to waive pay- 
ment of the income tax for 1959 by the 
fisheries industries. 





tiniest January-October 1959 January-October 1958 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Metric 1,000 US$ Metric 1,000 Ups 
Tons Escudos 1,000 Tons Escudos 1,000 
ame MARL ..66.s2 +s 40,960 168,832 5,872 58,736 195,059 6,785 
Dried fish. ...... 10,924 59,499 2,070 13,333 71,603 2,491 
Canned fish... | 1,069 16,679 580 1,108 17,239 600 
page OU 1... ‘eke 3,194 13,381 465 | 5,592 | 22,704 790 
rota ps8 arpa se feo] 18-760} 306 605-| 10, 668— 




















The proposal to establish a credit sys- 
tem or credit institution has been strong- 
| ly endorsed by the fishing industry for 
|some time. Indeed, all the suggestions 
of the Minister of Overseas have been a- 
| mong those considered over the past two 
years. The important point for the indus- 
try was that the government was at last 
suggesting forms of specific assistance 
that it would give rather than continuing 
discussions in generalities. 


Portuguese authorities wisely see that 
the problems of the fish industry are both 
|short- and long-term. The immediate 
problems relate to the easing of the fi- 
nancial crisis facing the fishing compa- 
nies. While all agree on the need for credit, 
financing this credit is quite another mat- 
ter, since taxes are fairlyheavyin Angoia 
and the whole economy is in the throes of 
a recession with no signs of an upturn in 
the near future. The economy is in a poor 
position to support the fisheries industry 
for a long period just at a time when the 
|coffee industry is also going to require 
|some kind of public assistance. Thus, 
ithe strong rejection of the suggestion of 
jan additional income tax to be borne by 
jall represented sound reasoning. A gas- 
|oline tax increase, which may be approved, 
would be less damaging to the economy. 
|The long-term bond issuance proposal 


would | mentioned by the press would be even more 


suitable to present conditions. 


The long-term problem was only noted 
in recent discussions, the main emphasis 
being on the immediate financial crisis. 
Part of the program to get at the heart of 
the matter in the long run is to be a full 
study of the operation of the industry, the 
technical reasons behind the decline of the 
fishcatch, and technical assistance. (U- 
nited States Consulate in Luanda, Decem- 
ber 12, 1959.) 
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FUND ESTABLISHED TO SUPPORT 
THE FISHING INDUSTRY: 
~ The Fundo de Apoio a Pesca (Fund to 
Support the Fishing Industry) was created 
by Legislative Decree No. 3,028 of De- 
cember 23, 1959. The Fund is intended 
to provide short-term credits to Angolan 
fishing industry firms and the fishing 
ilds. It is to be supervised by an Ad- 
ministrative Commission composed of 
president and no more than four dele- 
gates appointed by the Government Gen- 








The Fund is to have its own annual 
budget together with a subsidy from the 
government budget, the amount of which 
is to be determined each year. The budg- 
et is to be financed by a gasoline tax of 
20 centavos (US$0.007) per liter effective 
F ry 15, 1960, which is expected to 
14,000 contos (US$490,000) each 

ir. It is not known if this is to be the 
only source of funds for the Fund's annual 
since the size of that budget has not 
yet been announced. The subsidy for 
1960 is to be 3,000 contos ($105,000) 
(United States Consulate report from Lu- 

January 18, 1960.) 


= 
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Australia 


tVEY SEEKS NEW 
MP FISHING GROUNDS 


| 
im « 






nsive survey for new shrimp grounds off Australia's 
was initiated early in November 1959 by the trawl- 
lenge, under the supervision of the Fisheries Di- 

of the Department of Primary Industry. The survey is 
inanced from the Fisheries Development Trust Account and 
scheduled for 28 weeks, 


Exploratory shrimp fishing was started at Moreton Island, 
off Queensland's south coast, and extended as far south as 
Lakes Entrance in Victoria. The investigators hope to find 
new areas for fishing king and tiger shrimp and the new spe- 

ies located in deep water off Broken Bay, New South Wales, 
juring a previous survey. 





This is a continuation of survey work already undertaken 

n past seasons on our potential shrimp fisheries by the of- 
ficers of the Fisheries Division, It is a project which has 
already led to the discovery of the now widely-known Tin 
Can Bay shrimp grounds off Queensland’s south coast and to 
he ng of king shrimp off Lakes Entrance where bad 
prevented the completion of survey work in March 

This further work should determine whether they ex- 


1 commercial quantities in this area,’’ an official 
Stated, 









The survey will have as its main objective the search for 
Shrimp grounds beyond a depth of 30 fathoms. The survey 


will extend beyond the continental shelf to depths of 150-160 
fathoms, 
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‘*The Challenge may yet secure a place in Eastern 
Australian shrimp history because during the most recent 
survey undertaken by the vessel a large species of shrimp, 
believed to be previously unkown in Australian waters, was 
found in 150 fathoms off Broken Bay. If the shrimp proves 
to be a new species it is likely to be named after the Chal- 
lenge,’’ the official added. 


The main aims of the survey are to determine whether 
commercial quantities of shrimp exist in the area surveyed, 
to define suitable areas in relation to types of sea bed, and 
to test and develop new types of shrimp fishing gear, es~ 
pecially for fishing the deeper beds. 


SCALLOP CATCH UP 
IN TASMANIA: 

With slightly fewer vessels operating 
than in 1958, Tasmanian scallop produc- 
tion in the 1959 season (May-July) in- 
creased by 74,000 pounds to 907,832 








pounds (meats only). In the D'Entrecas- 
teaux area of Tasmania 574,732 pounds 
were landed, 14,003 pounds in Norfolk 
Bay area, and 319,097 pounds in the East 
Coast area. Fishing was concentrated in 
the Channel Area, mainly Great Taylor's 
Bay, during May and then moved to the 
East Coast in June and July. 


Some 80 boats operated in the Chan- 
nel at the commencement of the season 
and 9 on the East Coast, but towards the 
close of the season there were some 40 
vessels operating on the East Coast. 


Very good catches in comparatively 
deep water were. made possible by op- 
erating the Baird type of sledge dredge. 
This dredge caused considerable contro- 
versy by its use in the Channel in the 
early part of the season, and following 
strong protests it was banned from the 
Channel by law. 


The area bounded by Gordon Jetty, 
Huon, and Woody Islands, Alonnah Jetty, 
and the northern point of Sheepwash Bay 
was closed against dredging owing toa 
preponderance of small young scallops. 
Owing to the intensive dredging in the 
Channel in recent years, it was thought 
that productionin the area would decline 
for some years, but this would be off- 
set to a large extent by the exploitation 
of the new beds on the East Coast where 
prospects were most encouraging. 


Norfolk Bay Area proved very disap- 
pointing and was not expected to return 
good catches for several years. (Aus- 
tralian Fisheries Newsletter, Novem- 


ber 1959.) 
on 
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Brazil 


FISH PROCESSING PLANT 
COMPLETED: 

——~On November 16, 1959, a new fish 
processing plant located at Maracana, 
Brazil (near mouth of the Amazon River), 
was completed. It was originally sched- 
uled for completion in June 1959. The 
plant has modern machinery and equip- 
ment, including freezers with a capacity 
of 132,000 pounds of fish. It has a fish 
canning capacity of 100,000 cans a day 
and is expected to employ 300 workers. 
The plant is equipped with a powerhouse 
ice-making machinery, and space for 
canning and printing labels. In addition, 
the new plant has space and equipment 
for processing Newfoundland cod. The 


total investment was Cr$87 million (about | 


US$458,000) of which Cr$60 million (a- 
bout US$316,000) was financed with Gov- 
ernment aid. (United States Consulate 
report from Belem, December 4, 1959.) 


SHRIMP FISHING INDUSTRY: 





Although Brazil, with a coastline of about 3,500 nautical 
miles, has fishing grounds suitable for shrimp fishing, es- 
pecially along the coast between Rio de Janeiro and Rio 
Grande do Sul, it has no organized shrimp industry. There 
are no boats under the Brazilian flag built and equipped 
specifically for shrimp fishing. Shrimp fishing is carried 
on in any type of vessel and, more frequently than not, with 
inadequate equipment. Lack of adequate cold-storage fa- 
cilities, even in such major fishing centers as the cities of 
Rio de Janeiro and Santos, make it necessary for much of 
the shrimp catch to be sold unfrozen either in the retail 
fish outlets or in the open-air markets. Shrimp exports 
from Brazil are negligible. 


Landings: The landings of shrimp in Brazil in 1958 a- 
mounted to 18,557 metric tons valued at Cr$434.5 million 
(US$2.2 million) ex-vessel, as compared with 20,667 tons 
valued at Cr$315.4 million (US$1.6 million) in 1957, and 
17,305 tons valued at Cr$285.1 million (US$1.4 million) in 
1956. 


Vessels: There are no modern vessels fishing specifi- 
cally for shrimp in Brazil. However, the Brazilian Minis- 
try of Agriculture is considering the purchase of a shrimp 
vessel in collaboration with the Oceanic Institute of the 
University of Sao Paulo. In addition, a private firm being 
organized in Rio de Janeiro hopes to purchase three small 
shrimp vessels and begin operations before July 1, 1961. 


Ex-Vessel Price: As most shrimp caught in Brazilian 
waters is consumed on the domestic market and because of 
inadequate refrigeration facilities, the price per kilo varies 
from day to day. Excess shrimp is dried and salted for re- 
tail in grocery stores, The ex-vessel prices may vary from 
Cr$50 per kilo (about 11.4 U.S, cents a pound) for the small- 
er and less desirable varieties to Cr$200 per kilo (about 
45.5 cents a pound) for large whites. It is believed that 
companies purchasing large and medium white shrimp ex- 


vessel for export pay about Cr$150 per kilo (about 34.1 cents 
a pound). 











Exports: Export prices for frozen shrimp in December 
1959 were about Cr$200 per kilo (about 45.5 cents a pound) 
for large and medium whites; however, prices often vary 
considerably due to the instability of the cruzeiro. Be- 
cause of the inflationary period through which Brazil is 


, 


passing, it may be expected that the cruzeiro value of 
shrimp will continue to increase, Exports of fresh and fro- 
zen shrimp in 1958 totaled 14,400 pounds and during the 
first six months of 1959 amounted to 12,300 pounds, Canned 
shrimp exports in 1958 amounted to 92,300 pounds and only 
6,100 pounds during January-June 1959. With modern boats 
} and facilities for processing and freezing, it is probable that 
Brazil could increase its exports of shrimp sharply. 


Table 1 - Brazil’s Exports of Processed Shrimp, 1957-58 
and January~June 1959 
| 











Country | January-June 1959 1958Y/ |19571 
of 
t 
Destination Qty. Value | Qty ty. | 
eo 2 





1,000 1,000] 
Lbs, Lbs, 








| 1,000 | 1,000 | 

| Lbs. Cr$ | US$ 
Fresh or frozen: | } | 
United States 




















} 
rr 1.3 | 103 516) 14.4] - | 
| British W. Indies .. .| 5.4 | 501 2,511 | - - | 
| | Dutch W, Indies ....| 3.9 | 351 1,759 | - <4 
at: teers: cod O44] OS} T58T - - | 
Malaya & Singapore. .| 0.9 | 91 456 | a.) ee 
Mozambique ....... |} 0.4] 25 125} > 1) > 
ben 2s 
| | ail iG | pres | : ia 
Total | 12.3 |1,106 | 5,542] 14 4] a 
| | ai betes & 4 | aed 1 
| Canned shrimp: | | - 
1 | COMOGR wcceseseos | nd a - | 90,0 | 37.0] 
| Union of South Africa | - - | oy 3.34 - 
| Dutch W. Indies. ... 3.8 } 330 | 1,654 = } - 
| Ere ee 1.8 177 | 887 | a ae” | 
i) ele oc Geos 6 | o5 | 44 | 221 - | - | 
+ 4--. 
. 51 | 2,762] 92.3 | 37,6 





as to exchange rate 












Current Export Controls or Taxes: Shrimp may be freely 
ad f Brazil, provided that the exporter obtains an 
export license from the Foreign Trade Department (CACEX) 
of the Bank of Brazil and a Sanitary Certificate (‘‘Certificado 
de Sanidade’’), certifying to the good condition of the shrimp, 
from the Ministry of Agriculture. 
al export tax 
Santa C 


Although there is no Feder- 
on shrimp, some states levy export taxes (e.g., 
atarina has a 5 percent tax) on shrimp exports, 





Burma 


SHRIMP INDUSTRY: 

_ According to estimates by the Burma 
Department of Fisheries (no official 
statistics areavailable), annual 
shrimp landings total 1,000-1,500 met- 
|ric tons valued at about US$35,000- 
| $45,000. 
| The Burma Defense Services Insti- 
| tute has a joint venture agreement with 
|a Singapore firm to provide 14 trawl- 

ers to fish the Limpi Island area (about 
80 miles off Mergue Coast). The Sing- 
apore firm receives 35 percent of 
the catch. 


No shrimp are exported and there 
are no present plans to expand the 
shrimp fishery. (United States Embassy 


report from Rangoon, December 17, 
}1959.) 


oo00o0qcq0q000 
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that date until June 13, 1959, he had landed close to 200,000 
Ca nad a pounds of flounders. 


aa SEINE FISHERY 
, FLOUNDERS SUCCESSFUI 


Soon the pioneer fishermen’s colleagues had their boats 
equipped with Danish seines. By the middle of June, six 
Cheticamp boats were on the grounds. Right from the be- 








Starting in the spring of 1959 on the west of ee Breton | ginning the operations paid off, Catches have been running 
Island, Nova Scotia, Danish seine~net fishing operations as high as 50,000 pounds in five days. Some boats have had 


have paid off far beyond expections, it is reported in the | daily catches as high as 25,000 pounds. At 3-1/2 cents a 
snadian Department of Fisheries journal Trade News of | pound, 25,000 pounds of flounders is a profitable operation 


ember 195 Six boats have already been fitted (Sep- | for a boat under 60 feet in length with a crew of four men, 
tember 1959) with the gear, and two more are to jointhem. | 











The Cheticamp fishermen have voluntarily adopted a 
The seining operation is relatively simple. It consists 5-1/4 inch mesh which enables small fish to escape. This 
rrounding a large area of sea bed with two very long mesh size adopted by the Cheticamp seiners is larger than 
is almost a mile in length--and a net, in such a | the 4-1/2 mesh adopted by the 12~member countries of the 
1en the ropes are pulled in and the area enclosed International Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries. 
»mes smaller, fish on or near the bottom are 


: . FLOAT 
























Danish sé 





Set out with wings stretched wide apart, the net catches fish in a manner similar to that 





u tter trawl as it is drawn along the bottom. 
enter where they are collected by the mov- | On top of that the catch is carefully culled aboard so that 
I an be operated only on grounds that are smooth unmarketable fish can be thrown back into the sea to be 
f strong current and obstacles, | fished another day. 
Ww 951 that the Newfoundland Government first Since seining was started in this area the vessels have 
v gations to determine if that method of fish- | been averaging between C$650 and C$700 a trip. Average 
ee oyed in Newfoundland waters. A Danish landings have been in the vicinity of 20,000 pounds. One 
ing ground for gray sole was discovered on the vessel in 10 trips landed 192,967 pounds of flounders, for 
south coast, and commercial exploitation began a total fare of C$6,690. In seven trips another vessel 


landed more than 128,000 pounds to bring the skipper and 
crew nearly C$4,400. 
1954 fishery scientists, using the Newfoundland 
1 vessel Matthew II, continued the research off 
and in Gulf of St. Lawrence waters west of 
Results in the latter case were excellent. 
»f Cape Breton is a deep channel, the west- 
| lich slopes gradually toward the Magdalen Is- . 
In the area was ‘iin da large expanse of ~ bottom Colombia 
le for Danish seining. Experimental sets made in 
ip to 40 fathoms produced excellent catches varying 


























4,000-9,000 pounds of gray sole and sea dab, 2 TU NA LANDINGS IN BARRANQU ILLA: 
Fresh tuna landed by the Japanese 
t was this technological investigation that sparked Nova l l S M I d ? 
ia’s i 2st in the seining technique. Potentiality of tuna 1ong-liner eiun aru 1elpe re 
that type of fishing in Nova Scotia waters was immediately duce retail food costs in Barranquilla, 
evident to the Industrial Development Service of the Depart- . - 
n of Fisheries and also the Fisheries Division of the Colombia, dur ing December 1959. The 
Nova Scotia Department of Trade and Industry, vessel delivered over 200 metric tons 
One of the first steps was the acquisition of Danish sein- | Of tuna to its shoreside affiliate, for dis- 
ing equipment, and the first unit was put into operation out | tribution throughout the city at the auth- 
of Que port, Nova Scotia. The provincial department . . 
hired an Icelandic fisherman to instruct fishermen in the orized price of two pesos (about 26 U. 
ise of the gear. | cents) a pound. 


In cooperation with the Federal Department's Industrial 
De velopment ieexion, the poset fishery agency success- | The Seiun Maru was due to return to 
ly prosecuted the initial project. The two agencies com- ae gepmeep Thauli . = 
bined to produce a suitable winch for hauling the gear. Con- | Japan for overnau ing, but will be re 
= at ertgeliy with te amen ponee fk ol = units, oe placed by another vessel from Japan. 
winch is now being manufactured near Pictou e origina | + 
design has been modified and it is now a highly efficient | (U. S. Consulate report from Barranquil 


piece of machinery, la, December 30, 1959.) 
One of the pioneers of Danish seining in Cheticamp is the 


master of the Lady of Fatima. He fitted his boat during the 
winter and on May 1 he was off to the fishing grounds, From 
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Costa Rica 


SHRIMP INDUSTRY: 
Landings: Shrimp landings in Costa Ricaincreased sharply 
beginning about June 1958 and totaled about 1.5 million pounds 
for the 12 months ending May 1959. The sharp increase in 
the landings in 1958 and continuing into 1959 was due to an in- 
crease in the shrimp fishing fleet from 17 vessels active 
prior to June 1958 to 28 Diesel-powered vessels active as of 
November 1959. In August 1959 a peak total of 33 vessels 
was engaged in shrimp fishing. About 10 vessels are 55 to 
60 feet in length and the remainder 25 to 40 feet. About 20 
shrimp trawlers (varying from 45 to 60 feet in length) are re- 
ported under construction in Puntarenas. But it is probable 
that many of them may not be completed because of lower 
catches and prices, 


All the shrimp catch is taken in the Pacific Ocean and the 
fishing grounds are limited to three small areas. Due to the 
small areas available for shrimp fishing, it is believed that 
the landings of about 1.5 million pounds from June 1958 to 
May 1959 represent the peak production possible from Costa 


Rica's Pacific coast and future landings will probably level 
off to a total somewhat smaller. 


, 


Table 1 - Shrimp Landings in Costa Rica, 1956-58 

















and Jan.-Oct. 1959 
—— mae — el 
Period Small 2/ Total 
a —_—+ 
ee BOs 6 0k 602s 
| 
| 1959 (Jan.-Oct.), .| 1,002 168 1,170 
OE wh dialog ot } 790 140 930 
. Sea 191 180 | 71 
_. LSeeereeee | 424 | 95 | _ 519 





l/Headless shrimp. 2/Heads-on shrimy 
Shrimp landed in Costa Rica are not classified as to spe- 

cies in official records. Observers estimate that about 99 

percent of the catches consist of Penaeus occidentalis and 

P, stylirostris with about two-thirds of the landings consisting 

of P, occidentalis. The remaining 1 percent of the landings 

consists of P, vannamei, P. californiensis, and P. brevirostris. 











The small brown shrimp which are consumed locaily are princi- 


pally Xiphopeneus riveti. 


Landings of large headless shrimp for the first 10 months 
of 1959 amounted to 1 million pounds, or about 26.7 percent 
more than the 790,000 pounds landed in 1958, The landings 
in 1958 were over three times the 191,000 pounds of large 
shrimp landed in 1957 and about 86.6 percent higher than the 
landings made in 1956, 


frable 2 - Costa Rica’s Shrimp Landings by Months, 1958-59 
































= = - oS 
No. 1959 } 1958 
| Month Vessels T + 
| Fishing} Large 1/ | Small 2/ | Large 1/ 
\ + 
coesecene (1,000 Lbs.) a¢oees blow 
January 24 143 10 11 3 
February 26 145 13 14 1 
March | 28 | 158 | 17 26 1 
April } 29 131 38 45 10 
May | a | 2a 30 22 10 
June 32 e3 7 81 4 
July | 33 90 9 85 6 
August | 33 52 12 82 18 
Septembe 28 38 | 17 80 17 
October 28 48 15 | 73 26 | 
November - - - | 127 20 
December; - - } - |} 144 27 
ms Tr 
Total 292 1,002 | 168 |_ _790 |_140 
7Headiess shrimp. 2/Heads-on shrimp. 3/Less than 500 lbs 








Ex-Vessel Prices: At the vessel level shrimp is sold in 
only two categories--large headless shrimp and heads-on 
small or "brown" shrimp. These two types are not broken 
down any finer at the vessel level. 


Ex~vessel prices on November 16, 1959, for large headless 


shrimp were three colones (47 U.S, cents) a pound for head- 
less large shrimp and one colon (16 cents) a pound for small 
shrimp with heads on. 
one U.S, dollar, but due to export controls the rate on ex- 
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(The free rate for the colon is 6.63 to 
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ported shrimp averages 6.27 colones to one dollar.) In Au- 
gust 1959 the price of large shrimp was reduced from 3,50 
to 3.00 colones (59 to 47 cents) a pound. No reduction was 
made in the price of small shrimp. 


Production Costs: The cost of catching shrimp in Costa 
Rica as of November 1959 (based on average monthly land- 
| ings of 5,000 pounds of headless shrimp per vessel per 
| month, but catches were averaging less in the fall of 1959) 
amounted to about 33 U.S, cents a pound. Per vessei the 
| gross profit was about US$750. The cost of depreciation 
| and insurance has been omitted from the calculations be- 
cause finfish caught and landed by the shrimp vessels is 
| believed to be valuable enough to take care of those costs, 






































| |Table 3 - Estimated Monthly Costs for Catching Shrimp in | 
Costa Rica with a Modern 60-Foot Trawler 1/ Averaging 
5,000 Pounds of Large Headless Shrimp a Month, 
November 1959 | 
Cost per Lb, | 
Colones US$ in U.S. ¢ 
Crew share 2/...| 4,050 646 12,9 
Fuel and oil ....]| 2,000 319 6.4 
ee 1,260 201 4.0 
De 6:6 «46 6 0 &@-« 2,000 319 6.4 
||Upkeep of vessel . | 1,000 159 3.2 
Oe nee 
Wetal . sss [10,310 1,644 32.9 
to 
Sale of shrimp... {15,000 2,392 | 47.9 
Prot ...sce> | 4,690 748 T 15.0 | 
1/Valued at 250, 000 colones (about US$40, 000). 1 
[2/Percentage share of 27 percent with an ex-vessel price of 3 colones (47 U. S. cents) | 
was used. 
Note: Values converted at rate of 6.27 colones = US$1. 
t tee i cemiontien aimeasiietinniiasesieiiaaaa 


The crews consist of 4 or 5 men who furnish their own 
food. Crews are paid on a percentage basis of the catch. 
This percentage varies between 25 and 33 percent in ac~ 
cordance with the quality of the boat. The better boats pay 
the smaller percentage. 


Fuel and oil in table 3 is figured on the basis of 2,000 
gallons of Diesel at 99 centavos (16 cents) a gallon and al- 
lowing 1 centavo (0.16 cents) for oil costs for each gallon 
of Diesel oil used. 


Ice in table 3 was on basis of 140 blocks of ice at 9 
colones ($1.44) per block. 


In table 3 under gear are included nets, boards, cables 
etc. This includes one new net a month which seems some~ 
| what high, but perhaps with double-rig this may be true. 

} 





Processing Costs: The cost of a pound of frozen head- 
less shrimp landed in Miami, Fla., in November 1959 was 
about 68.4 cents a pound and breaks down as follows: 47 
U.S. cents was paid to the vessels; 5 cents for dock charges, 
grading, and packing; 3.5 cents for cartons, cases, and 
strapping; 2.5 cents for glazing, freezing, and storage; 1.0 
cent for transportation from Puntarenas to San Jose; 2.5 
cents for loss in exchange control (35 percent of export 
dollars are converted at 5.60 colones and 65 percent at the 

| free rate of 6.63 colones to US$1); 1.4 cents for export tax 

j of 2 percent (normal export price is 70 cents a pound); and 

| 5.5 cents a pound (net weight) for air freight to Miami, To 
New Orleans the freight amounts to 7.7 cents, 





























| |Table 4 - Costa Rica’s Exports of Frozen Headless Shrimp, 
| | 1956-58 and January-June 1959, from Costa Rican Records 
Country Jan,-June | 
of 
Destination 1959 1958 1957 1956 
1,000} US$ 1,000) US$/ 1,000} US$|1,000) US$ 
bess Libs.| 1,000| Lbs,/ 1,000) Lbs,}1,000) Lbs, | 1,000 
ted 
States... ...|_ 476| 230 | 427 | 255 217 92| 484 | 213 
Other .... 30 19 12 12 13 6 8 3 
Total. .| 506) 249 | 439 | 267 230 98| 492 | 216 
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nited States, 1956-58 and January-June 1959 from U.S. 
Customs Records 





Jan,~June | 


1959 1958 | 1957 1956 
| i 


a 





1,000| US$ 1,000 | uss |i 000 | L. 1,000; US$ 
| Lbs,|1,000/ Lbs. |1,000 
{United } 
jStates.... | 853 | - 
Shrimp Exports: Shrimp exports from Costa Rica are prin- 
ipally to the United States. Official Costa Rican statistical | 
records of exports to the United States in some years vary 
ynsiderably from United States Customs records. Official 
Costa Rican exports of frozen headless shrimp to the United 
States for January~June 1959 show 506,000 pounds (U.S, Cus- 
ms records for same period, 853,000 pounds). The value | 
f shrimp f.o.b. Costa Rica (based on Costa Rican statistics 
for January~June 1959) was 48.2 U.S, cents a pound as com- 
pared with 59.7 cents for the 1958 exports. However, the 
f.o.b, value of 48,2 cents a pound for January-June 1959 was 
5.8 and 4.3 cents a pound above the 1956 and 1957 values, 
r spectively. The large shrimp are exported as white.shrimp, 
Probably 90 percent of the exports and landings are shrimp 
of the size 20 headless shrimp to the pound or larger. 
There are practically no exports of 30-count headless 
shrimp, except in the peeled and deveined category. (United 
States Embassy report from Mexico, November 27, 1959.) 





Tt Table 5 - Exports of Frozen Shrimp from Costa Rica to 

U 

} 

= 

‘a 
} 
| 

_Lbs,|1,000|_Lbs, |1,000 

| 
| 
| 














717 | 435 227 99 | 421 205 








Cuba 


HRIMP FISHERY TRENDS 
DECEMBER 1959: 

During 1958 Cuban shrimp landings 

re about 2.7 million pounds (heads-off) 
id exports (almost all to the United 

States) amounted to 390,000 pounds (head- 
less). Following the change in the Cu- 

1 Government, the shrimp industry 
nce November 1959 has been gradually 
bsorbed by the National Institute of Ag- 

Reform, which apparently will 
vert it into a cooperative enterprise 
ted by the shrimp fishermen. 


‘he shrimp fishing flee 


YY 7 


in 1959 was 

ed to consist of 25-30 vessels. 

‘e Diesel-powered and average a- 

45 feet in length over-all. The 

present fleet is believed to be adequate 

to exploit the shrimp fishing grounds 

wn at present. No construction of 

new shr imp fishing vessels is under way 
nd future plans under the Agrarian Re- 

torm plan are unknown. 





Prior to the present unsettled condi- 
tion of the shrimp fishing industry, the 
fishermen were paid 23 U. S. cents a 
pound for heads-off shrimp. Very small 
shrimp brought 10 cents a pound to the 
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fishermen. Costs of sorting, packing, 
freezing, storing, and other handling a- 
mounted to about 15 U. S. cents a pound. 


There are no export controls or taxes 


| applicable to the export of Cuban shrimp. 


The new Cuban Government is anxious to 
encourage industries with export possi- 


| bilities in order to lessen its dependence 


on the sugar crop. The future of private 


| enterprise in the shrimp and other seg- 
| ments of the fishing industry is uncer- 


tain. The largest shrimp-producingfirm 
had its vessels and shore facilities taken 
over in November 1959 and the remain- 
ing vessels and facilities were absorbed 
in December. It remains to be seen what 
impact these measures will have on shrimp 
landings, prices, quality, and exports. 
(United States Embassy report from Ha- 
vana, December 1, 1959.) 





Denmark 


FISHERIES IN THE 
EUROPEAN FREE TRADE AREA: 

An analysis of the trade problems con- 
fronting Danish fisheries as a result of 
Denmark's membership in the European 
Free Trade Area (United Kingdom, Switz- 
erland, Portugal, Austria, Norway, Swe- 
den, and Denmark) is contained in an ar- 
ticle (''The Market Plans"') in the 1960 
edition of the Fisheries Yearbook pub- 
lished by the Danish Ministry of Fisher- 
ies. The. article discusses: (1) negotia- 
tions toward the EFTA; (2) position of 
fish within the EFTA; (3) present treat- 
ment of fish imports by members of the 
EFTA; and (4) Danish fish exports to EEC 
and EFTA nations. 











After the negotiations within the Or- 
| ganization of European Economic Coop- 
eration (OEEC) for a broad free trade 
area came to a stop, those OEEC nations 
remaining outside the European Econom- 
ic Community (EEC) or Common Market 
feared that their exports to the EEC would 
be adversely affected. This was especial- 
ly true for the industrial nations, and 
thus it was England and Sweden who took 
the initiative in forming the EFTA. 


Originally, Denmark feared that the 
establishment of two market areas would 


a —— 
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lead to a trade war between them. Then 
Denmark would be dangerously situated 
with one of its two principal customers 
(England and Germany) belonging to each 
area. Inthe later negotiations toward the 
EFTA, Denmark managed to have it firm- 
ly established that the EF TA would first 
and foremost strive for renewed negotia- 
tions with the EEC for acloser connection 
with it. 


During the negotiations toward the EFTA 
Denmark supported the Norwegian propos - 
al that frozen and canned fish preserves, 
fish meal and fish and whale oil be treated 
as industrial products, and that a special 
agreement be negotiated concerning fresh 
fish and other fish products. Denmark also 
emphasized the Danish and Faroese inter- 
est in the removal of the United Kingdom 
duty on fresh fish. 


A meeting of ministers was necessary 
to iron out several of the important dif- 
ferences over fish with the result that the 
following products will be treated as in- 
dustrial goods within the EFTA: (1) can- 
ned and half-frozen fish, crabs and shell- 
fish; (2) frozenfishfillets; (3) frozen, 
peeled, deep sea shrimp (prawn); (4) fats 
and oils from fish andsea animals; 
(5) fish flour; (6) fish solubles; d 
(7) meal from algae, seaweed, or 
use as animal fodder. 


an 


etc., f 


With regard to frozen fillets the negotia- 
tions were extremely difficult. Denmark 
and Norway placed great importance on ob- 
taining free entry to the British market. In 
1958 Danish and Norwegian exports of fro- 
zen fillets to the United Kingdom were only 
3,500 metric tons and 1,000 tons, respec- 
tively, but there is no doubt that the future 
will bring a great increase in the consump- 
tion offillets. After the greatest reluc- 
tance from the British side an arrange- 
ment was finally agreed upon that the Brit- 
ish customs duties and import taxes would 
be abolished on the condition that imports 
from Denmark, Norway, and Sweden would 
be increased gradually and not exceed 
24,000tons ayear by Januaryl1, 1970. If 
imports exceed 24,000 tons before that 
time, the United Kingdom, unless a spe- 
cial agreement concerning trade is reach- 
ed by the Council of the EFTA, can with- 
draw the tariff concession in order to re- 
duce imports to this amount. Great Brit- 
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ain has also reserved the right to reopen 
the question of a tariff on frozen fillets if 
the conditions of competition should be 


| fundamentally altered (and by this was 


meant a broadening of fishing rights in 
territorial waters). Denmark and Nor- 


| way have not been able to acknowledge 


this condition insofar as there may be a 
broadening in agreement with internation- 
ally-recognized rules. 


With respect to the fish and fish prod- 
ucts which are not to be treated as indus- 
trial goods under the treaty, which include 
fresh, salted, or smoked fish, and frozen 
fish other than fillets, it is provided in the 
treaty that the purpose shall be to provide 
for an increase in trade in these products 
so that there will come about a reasonable 
degree of reciprocity for those nations 
whose economy to a great extent is depend- 
ent upon the export of these fish products. 
Before January 1, 1961, the Council of the 
EF TA is to undertake an investigation of 
the various conditions governing trade in 
these products, naturally with the purpose 
ofincreasingfreetrade. The Council is 
also empowered to transfer individual fish 
products to that group which is treated as 
industrial products. 


Naturally these results are not wholly 
what Denmark would have wished, but it 
is important to note that the Council of the 
EF TA will, inthe course of the coming year, 
investigate the question of the inclusion of 
freshfish. It isnecessary that the Danish 
fisheries industry make its position on this 
question clear, because the tariff conces- 
sions which can be obtained within the 
EFTA if fresh fish is eventually accepted 
as an industrial product are largely con- 
fined to the existing United Kingdom duty 
of 10 percent. Quantitative restrictions 
against the import of fresh fish exist, 
practically speaking, only in Sweden and 
Denmark. One must remember that if 
fresh fish is treated as an industrial prod- 
uct, then the other rules of the treaty will 
also apply tofreshfish, namely, the right 
of free establishment of business. 


The Faroes and Greenland for the time 
| being will remain outside the EFTA, but 
|can join merely by an announcement from 
the Danish Government. 


To assess the significance of the pro- 
visions of the EFTA treaty concerning 
| fisheries one must first be fully acquainted 
with the present treatment of fish by the 
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members of the EFTA. As mentioned a- 
quantitative restrictions play only 
1 small part but customs duties vary con- 
ilerably from nation to nation. 


hove 
pove, 


s1dae¢ 


Inthe United Kingdom there is an ad- 
valorem tariff which averages about 10 
percent on fresh and canned fish. For lob- 
and shrimp the duty is 30 percent. On 
fish flour the duty is usually 10 percent, but 
herring flour is customs free. 


ster 


In Norwaythereis generally no tariff 


fresh, frozen, or salted fish, buton 
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nned fish there are varying duties, gen- | 1960 was concluded on November 13, 1959, 
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The duties in Portugal have scarcely 
so much interest but it can be mentioned 
that they are about 2 Danish kroner per 

| kilo on canned fish. The duty on cod is 
| minimal. (U. S. Embassy report from 
| Copenhagen, December 29, 1959.) 


| 
| FISHERY PRODUCTS INCLUDED 
| IN TRADE AGREEMENT 
| WITH EAST GERMANY: 
~ Following negotiations held in Copen- 
hagen and East Berlin, anew unofficial 
| trade agreement for the calendar year 






























































igher duties thanin Denmark. Swe- 
lsohas aspecial import tax on fillets 
1d, whiting, and haddock, etc., of 45 
dish ore per kilo. 
duties on all fish products and the in- 


nee r 
e Val 





*») 


ies from 0.50 Swiss francs per 
to 120 Swiss fr 
=+h have special interest for Den- 
rk such as fresh, iced, and frozen fish 
‘illets, the duty is 0.50 Swiss francs; 


lets 
tis 15 Swiss francs per 100 kilos, 


Os 


incs, 


l 
NVT11¢ 


Swissfrancs. Bynegotiations with Switz- 


nr 


revailing customs duties on all types of 


ording to the rules for industrial goods 
‘the EFTA. 


unde! 











In Austria there is nodutyonfresh, 


duty on smoked eel and salmon. Thereisa 
lo-percent duty on fish canned in oil. On 


other canned fish products the duty varies 


considerably averaging about 540 shil- 
lings per 100 kilos. 


Table 1 - Danish Proposed!/and Actual Exports of Fishery Products to East Germany, 1956-1960 
= ——————————————————————————————————————SSS ————> 
ci Pee Paria ¥ 1958 1957 1956 
Produ ts MO Nace 3 Proposed | Jan.-Oct.| Proposed Actual | Proposed | Actual Proposed | Actual 
[ Fen ts ae oe 5 9 Seeea COON) ok a a sev se on eae 
Fresl I 2 : . i, 348 <a 1, 304 - | 1,304 - 
kc | | 580 ime 725 or" 725 - 
I | 
} 1,797 - 2,536 | - 623 - 1,261 
F : + . ___261_ | 188 iso | 43 “ 43 14 
| _3,044 | 2,058 | 2,116 | 2,695 | 2,072 623 2,072 1,275 
on July 20, 1956, and was extended through 1957-60 annually. 
S. dollars at rate of 6.9 kroner = US$1. 
bout the same level as in Den- | between four Danish Trade Associations 
| and the East German Chamber of Foreign 
| Commerce. Similar trade agreements 
In Swedenfreshfishislargelycustoms | have been made since 1956, Fishery prod- 
bu canned fishthere areconsider- | ucts make up about 21.7 percent (US$3.3 


In Switzerland there 


On the prod- 


anned fish the duty varies from 2 to 120 
land, however, it has been agreed that the | fishing industry for 1959 indicatea rec- 


fish products except trout will be liquidated | investments. 


iced, orfrozenfish. There is a20-percent 





























| million) of the total Danish exports to 

| East Germany of about US$15.4 million 

| under the agreement. No fishery prod- 
ucts exports by East Germany are in- 
cluded in the agreement. (U.S. Embassy 
dispatch from Copenhagen December 22, 
1959.) 


FISHING INDUSTRY HAS 
RECORD YEAR IN 1959: 


Preliminary statistics on Denmark's 








| ord year for total landings, exports, and 
However, the Danish per 
| capita consumption of fishery products 


| remained unchanged from 1958 at about 
| 27.6 pounds. 


| In 1959, landings amounted to about 

1,453 million pounds, valued at 365 mil- 
| lion kroner (US$53 million) as compared 
| with 1,312 million pounds, valued at 335 
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million kroner ($48.5 million) in 1958. 

The landings consisted of 1,389 million 
pounds of fishand crustaceans, 48.5 mil- 
lion pounds of mussels, and 15.4 million 
pounds of pondtrout, increases of 125.7, 


13.2, and 2.2 million pounds, respective- 
ly, over 1958. 


Most of the increase was in landings 
of species used for reduction. The fish 
meal and oil plants purchased 904 mil- 
lion pounds as compared with 838 mil- 
lion pounds in 1958. These plants pro- 
duced 156.5 million pounds of fish meal 
(145.5 million pounds in 1958), 41.9 mil- 
lion pounds of fish oil (37.5 million 
pounds in 1958), and 50.7 million pounds 
of fish solubles (33.1 million pounds in 
1958). The fish filleting firms processed 
127.9 million pounds in 1959, an increase 
of 10 percent over the preceding year. 


Exports in 1959 increased to 562.2 mil- 
lion pounds from 489.3 million pounds in 
1958. The exports in 1959 were valued at 
419 million kroner ($60.8 million), an in- 
crease of $5.8 millionfrom 1958. Export 
markets for fishery products were gener- 
ally firm, except the fish meal and solu- 
bles, which suffered from increased com- 
petition in world markets. Exports of 
frozen pond trout, especially to the Unit- 
ed States, reportedly found a better mar- 
ket in 1959. 


Investments in the fishing industry 
were at anall time high due primarily to 
the program for replacing part of the fleet 
with steelcutters. The total value of the 
Danish fishing fleet in 1959 was 288 million 
kroner ($41.8 million), up 22 percent from 
1958. 





ae 


Large Danish beach-landing fishing craft which are both 
winches, In Denmark many fishing craft are landed 
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During 1959, registrations of new ves- 
sels amounted to 100 and included 33 steel 
cutters. The steel cutters as of the end of 
1959 made up 6 percent of the fishing fleets. 
A total of 376 million kroner ($54.5 million) 
was invested in vessels and equipment in 
1959. (United States Embassy report from 
Copenhagen, January 5, 1960.) 


Note: Values converted at rate of 6.912 kroner = 
1958 and 6.893 kroner = US$1 in 1959. 


die 


JAPANESE FISHERIES RESEARCH VES- 
SEL STUDYING MARINE RESOURCES: 
The Japanese fisheries research ves- 
sel Umitaki Maru arrived in Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, on December 15, 1959. The 
vessel carries a complement of 20 offi- 
cers, 45 cadets, and 26 seamenfrom the 
Fisheries University of Tokyo. The 
group is studying marine resources and 
oceanography and has proceeded from 
Tokyo, Honolulu, and the Galapagos Is- 
lands. The vessel reportedly will: go on 
to Chimbote, Callao, and again visit the 
Galapagos prior to returning to Tokyo. 





US$1 in 


Ecuador 











Several officials and scientists of the 
expedition came to Quito and paid cour- 


tesy visits to the President, the Minister 


of Development, and other government 
officials. The group is reported in the 
press as having expressed to the Minis- 
ter of Development their views with re- 
spect to territorial waters, including 
those corresponding to the Galapagos Is- 
lands, as they are interested in the re- 
sources inthat area. (U. S. Embassy re- 
port from Quito, December 18, 1959.) 


— a 


launched and hauled ashore with the help of large electrical 
direct onto beaches. 
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SHRIMP INDUSTRY: 

Landings: Detailed statistics on the 
landings of shrimp in Ecuador are un- 
available and estimates are based on 
the weight of the finished product. Ac- 
cording to estimates by the Banco Cen- 
tral, Ecuador's shrimp landings (heads 
yn, heads off, and peeled and deveined 
shrimp) in 1958 amounted to 2,721 met- 
valued at about US$4.1 million 
(at official rate of exchange of 15 sucres 
to US$1). This compared with 2,137 tons 

ilued at $3.0 million in 1957 and 2,342 
ns valued at $2.5 million in 1956. It 
was estimated that landings for 1959 were 


95 


9 percent higher than in 1958. 








ric tons, 


Species Composition of the Catch: 
no accurate records of spe- 
position. It is estimated that 
anding large shrimp are made 
about 5 percent Penaeus vannamei 
of 95 percent consists 
talis and P. stylirostris, 
19 59 occasion: iw atches were 
pink shrimp (P. brevirostris) 
and in the Gulf of Guayaquil. 
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ere 27 foreign ag vessels op- 
- Ecuador in 1956, 29 in 
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only 3 in 


has come 


e, it is believed, to the drop 
np prices in the United States 
é \ few of the vessels, now in 
us stages of construction, will be 
nished, but unless market conditions 
im} rove it is likely that the shrimp fleet 


decrease in number Ss. 
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Production Costs: For shrimp (head- 
less) counting under 10 to the pound 
packed in 5-pound cartons, the cost f.o.b. 
Ecuador late in 1959 was estimated to 
range from 64 to 67 U. S. cents a pound. 
This cost is based on an ex-vessel price 
of 51.5 cents a pound; acost of 8 U, S. 
cents a pound for grading, freezing, pack- 
ing material, and loading; 2 U. S. cents 
a pound loss due to exchange control; 
and 4.5 U. S. cents a pound for export 
duties and port charges. Costs from the 
Ecuadoran port to New York City for 
ocean freight, insurance, unloading at 
port of entry, and storage charges amount~- 
ed to about 6 to 7 U. S. cents a pound, 
Most of the shrimp is sold on consign- 
ment, and the export price would be the 
New York wholesale selling price less 
commission, storage, transportation, 
and unloading costs in the United States, 
and less ocean freight and insurance. 





Ex-Vessel Prices: Prices (pack-out 
basis) being paid to the vessels for head- 
less shrimp in December 1959 were as 
follows: white shrimp under 10 count: 





| whites, 51.5 U.S. cents; pinks, 45.7 cents; 


11-15 count: whites, 45.7 cents; pinks, 40 
cents; 16 to 20 count: whites, 40 cents; 
pinks, 34.3 cents; 21to25 count: whites, 
34.3 cents; pinks, 28.6 cents; 26 to 30 count: 
whites, 28.6 cents; pinks, 22.8cents; 31 
count and over: whites 22.8 cents; pinks, 
17.1 cents. (All values based on free rate 
of exchange of 17.5 sucres to US$1). Also, 
peeled ''zebras'' bring 22.8 cents a pound 
and peeled "titi'’ and 'pomada" bring 17.1 
cents a pound ex-vessel--the peeling is 
done ashore and not on the vessel. 
Duties, Taxes, and Port Fees: The 
, taxes, and port fees were 
in effect the latter part of 1959: export du- 
y, 0.40 sucres per net kilogram (about 1 
U.S. centa pound); $ percent ad valorem 
for port improvement; § percent ad valorem 
for port ay partethoesties 1 percent onfreight 
charges; 1 percent ad valorem on exports 














| through Guayaquil and El Oro Province; 10 
sucre 
| tistics 


es per ton port fee; 1 sucre per tonsta- 
fee; and 0.05 sucre for each 300 
pounds of shrimp for inspection and stamps. 
These charges total about 4.5 U.S. cents a 
pound. Exchange controls consist of export 
permits from the Central Bark, and to ob- 
tain them US$300 in currency per metric 
ton of shrimp exported must be sold to the 
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the Central Bank at the official rate of 15.00 
sucres per US$1. Dollars earned in excess 
of the $300 may be soldat the free rate 
which fluctuates between 17.00-18.00 
sucres per US$1. This amounts to anex- 
change control tax of 1.6to2.3 U.S. cents 

a pound. 


Exports: Practically all exports of 
frozen headless and peeled and deveined 
shrimp are made to the United States. 
Exports increased from 1956 to 1959, 
due primarily to increased exports of 
smalled peeled and deveined shrimp ("'titi"’ 
and "'tigres''). According to estimates, 
these small peeled and deveined shrimp 
made up about 40 percent of the total ex- 
ports in 1958 and 1959. 





[Table 1 - Ecuador's Shrimp Exports to United States | 
| 1956-58 and January-June 1959 
| Quantity Valuel 


ee 1958 | 1957 | 1956 1959 1958] 1957/ 1956 
Jan. -June an.-June 


« ome. GMMIES SOUR « 6. o obec 0g hteeee Ge) «+ 26 
1,242 |2,221]1,858]1, 393} 659| |1,465| 758 | 234 

1/Values converted at official rate of exchange 15 sucres = 
US$1) for first US$300 of value per metric ton and at 
the free rate of exchange (about 17.5 sucres = US$1) for 
value in excess of $300 a ton. 

Note: Nearly all shrimp exports are to United States; a 

|_very insiqnificant amount was shipped to Bolivia in 1958. 





























Forecast: It appears probable that 
Ecuador's potential production of white 
shrimp tails is between 3 million and 5 
million pounds a year. Apparently two 
areas have been located where pink 
shrimp can be caught, but only occasion- 
al catches have been made. It is sus- 
pected though, if prices were suitable, 
that a fairly large amount of pink shrimp 
could be landed in Ecuador. (U. S. Em- 
bassy report from Mexico City, Decem- 
ber 10, 1959.) 





Egypt 


SHRIMP INDUSTRY 
TRENDS, NOVEMBER 1959: 

The only shrimp packing and freez- 
ing plant in Port Said, Egypt, was set 
up in November 1957. The plant, with 
a capacity of 20 metric tons monthly, is 
equipped with American refrigerating 
machinery. Another freezing room is 
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under construction and is expected to 
increase the plant's capacity to 40 tons 
a month, The authorized capital of the 
firm is LEE6,300 (about US$17,600). 


The shrimp freezing plant is located 
just outside of Port Said near the rail- 
road yards and backing on the Interior 
Basin. According to reports, the plant, 
although small, is clean and modern, A- 
bout 200 employees (mostly women) sort, 
pack, and freeze the shrimp which are 
caught in Mediterranean waters near 
Port Said. 





Practically all the frozen packaged 
shrimp are exported to the United States, 
except for small quantities exported to 
Italy, Switzerland, and France. No ves- 
sels are owned by the processing and 
freezing firm, but several vessels fish 
for the firm on acontract basis. (United 
States Consulate at Port Said, Novem- 
ber 24, 1959.) 


= 4 


El Salvador 


SHRIMP INDUSTRY EXPANDS: 











Official statistical records maintained 
by El Salvador on the landings of shrimp 
are incomplete. The best estimates on 
the expansion of El Salvador's shrimp 
fishing industry can be obtained from 
United States Customs records. Accord- 
ing to these records, shrimp exports 
from El Salvador to the United States 
began to increase in 1957 when 66,260 
pounds were exported. In 1958 shrimp 
exports to the United States jumped to 
1,130,000 pounds and during thefirst 11 
| months of 1959 totaled 1,546,000 pounds. 
| Observers estimate that the total land- 
| ings of headless shrimp in El Salvador 
| in 1959 were about 2 million pounds with 
| about 10-12 percent of the landings con- 
sumed locally or exported to countries 
other than the United States. The same 
sources estimate El Salvador's shrimp 
stocks (whites) to be between 3 and 6 
million pounds (headless). 


There are two plants (located in San 
Salvador and Triunfo) that freeze shrimp 
for export and a third plant is undercon- 
In July 1959, the 





struction at La Union. 
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Gt 


wvvernment of El Salvador increased the 


limit on shrimp fishing vessels from 17 
Sb 


] 


90 vessels. As of early November 


1959, about 30 shrimptrawlers (all Die- 


DO 


-powered) were operating out of El 
the vessels were a- 
35 feet in length and the balance be- 

45 and 65 feet in length. Shrimp 
sels arriving late in 1959 were mod- 

United States-built trawlers fitted 
yuble trawl 


rador. Seven of 


wling rigs. Other ves- 
the fleet are used vessels from 


ther than the United States. 


information is available on ex- 
ices for shrimp (allvessels 
npany ywned), 


lS reporte 





However, one new 
1 to be planning on 
ibout 30 U. S. cents under the U- 
States sellingprice. On that basis, 
‘eported that the company would 
net profit of 1-2 U. S. cents a 
ore modernves- 
averaging 3,000- 
n-day trip. With 


is expected that 





reaseas the catch 


is estimated that about 90 percent 
ings are made up of 
pecies--Penaeus stylirostris and 
cidentalis, with P. styliros- 

he more abundant. The remaining 
‘ent consists of anumber of 


pecies. Most of the boats do 


shrimp industry and the Govern- 
El Salvador have committed 
selves to adefinite expansion of 
<ports to the United States dur- 
160. (United States Embassy re- 
Mexico City, November 27, 





France 


L, 


+ 


[TUNA FREEZERSHIP TO OPERATE 
)FF FRENCH WEST AFRICA: 





A fishing company of Saint Jean de 
uz, France, has chartered the 10,480- 


on Liberty ship Caen from the French 
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Government for a five-year period, the 
November 5, 1959, issue of the Danish 
fishery trade periodical Dansk Fisker- 
itidende reports. Thevessel, due to be- 
| gin operation in the 1960 winter tuna 
| fishing season, will serve as a freezer- 
| ship for tuna caught off French West 
| Africa. The frozen tuna will be trans- 
ported to France in the same ship. 











The annual rental for the tuna freez- 
ership will be 3.5 million francs (about 
US$7,150) with an option for purchase. 
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German Federal Republic 


ANOTHER NEW FACTORYSHIP STERN- 
FISHING TRAWLER COMPLETED: 

~ A Bremerhaven shipyard has com- 
pleted the new factoryship stern trawler 
Carl Wiederkehr for a Bremerhaven fish- 
ery cooperative. The stern trawler 
Heinrich Meins was builtat this yard in 
1956/57 for the same owners, and it is 
noteworthy that considerable differences 
exist in the design of the new ship, as 
compared with its predecessor. The 
Voith-Schneider propulsion has been a- 
bandoned, the wheelhouse and superstruc- 
ture has been moved aft to about mid- 
ships, and the two 750 hp. Diesels have 
been replaced by one of 1,650 hp. driv- 
ing a controllable pitch propeller. The 
over-all length of the new trawler is 
some 4 feet greater. 








The leading particulars of the new 
vessel are as follows: length over-all, 
220 feet 7 inches; length between per- 
pendiculars, 189 feet; breadth moulded, 
31 feet 6 inches; depth to upper deck, 23 
feet 6 inches; tonnage, gross registered, 
719.46; fresh fish-hold capacity, 16,529 
cubic feet; deep-freeze capacity, 2,260 
cubic feet; fuel oil, 30 tons; and fish 
meal, 55 tons. 


The ship has two decks and a stern 

slipway, the lower deck being a free- 

| board deck, and it is to German Lloyd 
| Class + 100 A 4 (E). The hull structure 
is built of ship's steel and welded through- 
out, being subdivided into 6 compart- 
ments by 5 water-tight bulkheads. The 
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superstructure consists of a small shel- 
ter for the fore hatchway and air-heating 
system and the main control bridge and 
deckhouse amidships. This houses the 
winch compartment, hatchways, and dry- 
ing room on the upper deck, with the cap- 
tain's cabin and wireless cabin above. 
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over-all. 


The bridge itself, including the chart- 
room, is so arranged to give a particu- 
larly good view astern which is especial- 
ly important on stern-catching vessels. 


Since the ship is built with the engine 
half aft, the trawl winch had to be posi- 
tioned forward of the funnel within the 
bridge structure in order to provide the 
required length of deck aft, and this ar- 
rangement gives good protection to the 
winch against wind and weather from a- 
head. The top of the funnel also acts as 
an elevated hauling point from which the 
cod end and heavy trawl gear is hauled 
on deck, and it has been suitably design- 
ed and reinforced for this purpose. 


The living accommodation is designed 
for 8 officers and engineers and 21 crew, 
engineroom, and galley personnel, and 
with reserves provides for a maximum 
of 31 persons. Officers have individual 
cabins, and members of the crew cabins 
for 2, 3, and 4 persons with associated 
messes and toilet facilities. The galley, 
with an electric oven and separate arti- 
ficial ventilation, is built amidships be- 
side the engine ventilation shaft together 
with provision rooms. 


The catch is hauled on board via a 
stern slipway, and the cod end is emptied 
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The Carl Wiederkehr, the second factoryship stern-fishing trawler completed in West Germany--220 feet 7 inches length 
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just forward of the slipway, through a 
compressed air-operated hatch. On ei- 
ther side of this hatch are two pillars 
connected by a cross-member, and sup- 
porting a derrick, and this is used to Lift 
the net so that the cod end can be emptied 
below, before the gear is set again. Be- 
low the fish hatch are the fish gutting and 
sorting pounds, between which runs a 








a” 


———————— — 








conveyor belt, which first of all conveys 
the fish to an automatic drum-washing 
machine and then to a position beside the 
fish-room hatches in the bows, where it 
is automatically taken from the belt at 6 
different points, and selectively passed 
into the various fish-room bays. On the 
fish-washing machine and conveyor belts 
use is made of "Nirosta" at all points 
which come into contact with the fish. 


The fresh-fish room is subdivided in- 
to 12 pounds by detachable wooden trans- 
verse bulkheads, and it is insulated with 
glass fibre, except for the floor and a 
skirting one meter high where cork has 
been used. The fish-room floor is cov- 
ered with wooden decking, and the ceiling 
is made of wood. 


Beside the fresh-fish room, there is 
a small deep-freeze providing storage 
at -20° C. (about -18,4° F.) and intended 
|\for prime fish. The cooling system is 
|\thermostatically controlled and incorpo- 
rates a center-freezing tunnel designed 
to accelerate cooling of the incoming 
\fish. This room also has cork insulation 
|on the floor and skirting, and a plant keeps 


| the insulation permanently dehydrated. 
| 


Astern, and above the slipway, there 
is a gallows from which are suspended 
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the specially-designed roller-bearing 
gallows blocks, which can be traversed 
across the ship. The trawl winch has 
two drums holding 1,200 fathoms oftrawl 
warp and two small drums used for haul- 
ing up the cod end in conjunction with the 
lifting tackles attached to the funnel. 


There is also a light mast on the 
bridge, and another on the foredeck shel- 
ter, and these carry the radar aerial, 
the regulationlights, and a stay for un- 
loading. In addition there is a smallder- 
rick on the after gallows and two 1-ton 
lerricks on the gantry for handlingtrawl 
boards and other gear. Both anchor wind- 
lass and discharging winch are electric. 


\ comprehensive range of navigation- 
1 and radio equipment is installed, as 
‘ollows: magnetic projector compass, 
gyroscopic compass, automatic helms- 

in and D/F repeater; 1 echo-meter, 
2 echo-sounders, 1 scale expander, ra- 
dar; 1 long-distance short-wave trans- 
nitter, 350 watts, 1 medium and high- 
requency transmitter, 1 medium-wave 

‘ansmitter, 80 watts; 2 communica- 

n receivers; 1 Loran set; 1 V.H.F. 
sea-going radio with 28 channels, 1 ra- 
lio receiver, and 1 intercommunication 


system, 


The main engine is a Diesel develop- 
ing a maximum of 1,650 hp. at 250r.p.m. 
On the main shaft is a generator which 

1 also function as a motor (300 hp.) 
enabling the 240 kw. developed by the 
Diesel winch-generator set to act as ad- 
power on the propeller. Its 
chief function is as a shaft-driven gen- 
erator, being normally used for power- 
g the trawl winch motor, so that the 
winch Diesel is only for reserve use. 

\ further 100-kw. shaft generator for 
the ship's mains is connected to the fly- 
wheel of the main engine by a vee belt. 
There is in addition, a 100-kw. Diesel 
generator and compressor set for ship's 
mains when in harbor. An oil-fired aux- 
iliary boiler and an exhaust-gas boiler 
on the main engine supply the steam re- 
quired for fish-meal and fish-oil plants 
and for heating. 


The ship has a 3-bladed adjustable 
pitch propeller. 


qaitional 
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The electrical system operates at 220 
volts d.c. with 380-volt 50-cycle 3phase 
a.c. mains, fed via rotaryconverters and 
supplying those motors which are most 
liable to be endangered by damp, namely 
those in the fish-meal plant and the convey- 
or-belt plant, andthe traverse motors on 
the gallows. Inharbor, the rotary con- 
verters can also take a 3-phase feed from 
the shore and transform it intodirect cur- 
rent. (World Fishing, December 1959.) 





STERN TRAWLERS 
OFFER ADVANTAGES: 

A staff member of the Norwegian Di- 
rectorate of Fisheries recently returned 
to Norway from a trip on the German 
stern trawler Karl Kempf, according to 
a report in Fiskaren (December 8, 1959), 
a Norwegian fishery trade periodical. 

He stated there was much to be said in 
favor of stern trawlers. 





The vessel fished near Labrador and 
south of Newfoundland. It caught 190 
metric tons of fish (mainly ocean perch) 
in 63 effective fishing days. Working 
conditions were good on the grounds and 
the trip was profitable even though there 
were no large schools of fish. 


The stern trawler is safer for the 
crew, can fish in bad weather, and fish 
are taken more quickly in that one extra 
drag can be made daily. Work on gearon 
the top deck and work on the fish on the 
lower deck are accomplished more rap- 
idly and with greater freedom. 





Complete operating data were obtain- 
ed for the 67 drags made during the trip. 
Fishing occurred in 190 to 200 fathoms 
with 500 fathoms of wire. The average 
time required to haul in the trawl, to 
empty it, and to get it back on the bottom 
was only 343 minutes. 


A comparable trip will be made ona 
side trawler after whichcomplete infor- 
mation on both types of operations will 
be published. 


* KK OK 
FISHING INDUSTRY TREND 
IS TO LARGE TRAWLERS: 


The largest West Germantrawlers soon 
will be 1,000-ton vessels, according to 
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Dansk Fiskeritidende (December 4, 1959), 
a Danish fishery trade periodical. Five 
such craft have been ordered by a group 
of West German fishery companies from 
a shipyard in Bremerhaven. 





Each vessel will be 233 feet long, 34 
feet in breadth, and have a fish hold with 
a capacity of 19,600 cubic feet. In addi- 
tion, there will be an extra freezing 
room holding 75 metric tons of frozen 
fish. 


For motive power the vessels will use 
the so-called ''father and son" double 
motor installation with a main motor of 
1,800 hp, and a smaller motor of 400 hp. 
The latter can drive the winch and propel 
the trawler alone when not coupled to the 
1,800-hp. motor. 


The first of the five trawlers will be 
ready in mid-1960. The whole series 
will be completed by 1961. 


Vessel plans are not yet known, ex- 
cept that they will not be stern trawlers 
and will have a speed of 15 knots, 


HEAT-TREATING PROCESS FOR 
BAC TERIA-CONTAMINATED 
FISH MEAL DEVELOPED: 


New equipment for the sterilization 
of fish meal and related products infect- 
ed by salmonella bacteria has been de- 
veloped by two Hamburg, West Germany, 
firms. The new process was developed 
in response to the need for more effec- 
tive sterilization of fish meal destined 
for import into West Germany. Under 
uniform state legislation, of which a 
Hamburg ordinance of February 14, 1958, 
forms a part, feedstuffs of animal origin 
may be imported into Germany only if 
(a) each shipment is accompanied by an 
official certificate (in the German lang- 
uage) of the country of origin to the ef- 
fect that the feedstuff in question has 
been subjected to heat treatment or e- 
quivalent process for the killing of salm- 
onella bacteria and (b) the feedstuff is 
found by health authorities at the port of 
entry to be free from such infestation. 
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The steam sterilization plant, for 
which German patents are pending, is 
designed for a continuous output of 50- 
300 tons per 24 hours. The meal to be 
disinfected is delivered to one room of 
the plant, from whence it is transported 
by conveyor belt to the hermetically- 
sealed sterilizationchamber. From here 
it is passed to a packaging room in which 
the processed meal is put into pneumat- 
ically-sealed paper bags, in accordance 
with German import requirements. The 
possibility of reinfestation of the meal 
is minimized by the fact that the pack- 
aging room is completely separated from 


| the sterilization room. 


The designers of the new process 


| state that a 150-ton capacity plant erected 


south of Amsterdam in the Netherlands 


is working satisfactorily. The cost of 


| a plant of this size, not including boiler, 


is about US$125,000. An official of the 


| Hamburg Hygienic Institute states that, 


although one test has revealed no salm- 
onella bacteria in meal which was put 
through the new process, 2 or 3 addition- 
al tests will be required before a final 
judgment can be made as to its effective- 
ness. (U. S. Consulate report from Ham- 
burg November 23, 1959.) 


NEW MANEUVERABLE TRAWL 
TESTED SUCCESSFULLY: 








Trawl fishing is facing a new revolu- 
| tion, according to a report in Fiskaren 
| (December 16, 1959), a Norwegian fish- 








ery trade periodical. The West German 
motor trawler Rendsburg during a trial 
trip to the Irish Sea and the English Chan- 








| nel tested a pelagic trawl which, like the 


floating trawl, can be set in any desired 
position in the sea. While other trawl- 

ers caught modest quantities, the Rends- 
burg brought in full cod ends each of the 


| 12 days the experiment lasted. 


The experimental trip was a link in 
the West German ocean fishery's State- 
supported program for seeking new fish- 
ing grounds for its fleet of 200 large 
trawlers. The Rendsburg fished with 
various new pelagic, synthetic fiber trawls 
developed in cooperation with the Fish- 
ery Research Institute inHamburg. 
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German Federal Republic (Contd.): 


Each trawl is directed by a sounding de- 
vice which has an echograph on the trawl's 
headrope. This makes it possible for 

the skipper on the bridge to check the 
depth of the trawl, the height of the open- 
ing, and also the fish which enter the net. 


The tests showed that the advanced 
sounding device met all the demands 
placed on it. The skipper also succeed- 
ed in catching herring schools, which 
were in the upper layers of the sea. In 
the same manner, pollock, mackerel, 
brislirng, and hake, sharks, and whiting 
were taken in the trawl. The new meth- 

d is expected to be of importance to 
ll pelagic fishing, including both her- 
ring and other school fish which cannot 

w be reached by the ordinary bottom 

wl or the still uncontrollable pure 


ating trawl. 


STERN-FISHING FACTORYSHIP 
TRAWLER ORDERED FROM BELGIUM: 
A newly-formed Greek fishing company 
ordered a stern-trawling factory- 
ship from an Ostend, Belgium, shipyard. 
The new vessel of 2,000 gross tons will 
246 feet in length and draw about 19 
t. The Diesel electric drive will be 
wered by 2,500-hp. motors of British 
r Dutch manufacture. The freezing 
machinery and equipment of British man- 
cture will be able to freeze 30 metric 
tons of fish per 24 hours. The frozen 
fish storage capacity will be 600 metric 
ns. (Aleia, a Greek fishery trade pub- 
1, of November 1959.) 


Greece 
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Hong Kong 


FISHERIES TRENDS, 
JULY-SEPTEMBER 1959: 





The fishermen of Hong Kong during 
the third quarter of 1959 were generally 
rewarded with good catches, which were 
about 30 percent higher than during the 
third quarter of 1958. 


The marketing of 
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fresh marine fish exceeded 3,600 tons in 
each of the three months. Long-line fish- 
ermen did not do as well as other types 
of fishermen, however, because of the 
strong currents they encountered on the 
fishing grounds. 


The relaxation in August 1959 by the 





Chinese Communists of their restric- 
tions on fishermen operating in the Pearl 
River estuary induced hundreds of fish- 
ing junks based in the Colony to venture 
out once again into these fishing grounds. 
A smaller portion cf their catch needed 
to be surrendered, and they could pur- 
chase their necessities in Pearl River 
ports without as many formalities as be- 
fore. Many of these junks had fled to 
Hong Kong originally to escape the strict 
Chinese Communist requirements for 

| fishermen operating in the Pearl River. 


| In August 1959 the Hong Kong Gov- 
| ernment earmarked HK$700,000 (about 
US$122,500) for the acquisition of the 
fishery research vessel Cape St. Mary 
from the British Government. The ves- 
sel was made available for only the cost 
of sailing it from British Guiana to Hong 
Kong. The vessel will cost HK$300,000 
(about US$52,500) a year to operate, but 
is expected to locate additional fishing 
grounds outside Colony waters that could 
be worked by Hong Kong's mechanized 
fishing vessels, which totaled 2,420 ves- 
sels on July 1, 1959. The smaller fish- 
ery research vessel Alister Hardy, now 
being used by the Fisheries Research 
| Unit of the Hong Kong University, would 
be turned over to the government's De- 
| partment of Agriculture, Fisheries, and 
| Forestry for closer exploration of the 
inshore waters, where most of the Col- 
ony's sail-powered fishermen work, 
(United States Consulate dispatch from 
Hong Kong dated January 13, 1960.) 








india 


GOVERNMENT DELEGATION TO 
SEEK JAPANESE AID IN DEVELOP- 
MENT OF DEEP-SEA FISHERIES: 

A three-member Government of India 
delegation was expected to visit Japan in 
February 1960 to explore the possibilities 
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of obtaining Japanese aid in the develop- 
ment of India's deep-sea fisheries. It 
believed that India's desire to seek Jay 
anese aid in development of nv" fish- 
eries is due to the fact that (1) Japan is 
active exploiting the it el of the 

Indian Ocean and (2) deep-sea fisheries 
present the best opportunity for an in- 

crease in India's landings of fish. At 
present India's fishery production is 
largely from coastal and inland waters, 
the United States Embassy in New Delhi 


= 


in 





reported on January 12, 1960. 


RUSSIAN FRESH-WATER 

FISHING EXPERT TO 

AID FISHERIES: 

~ A Russian expert on fresh-water fish- 
ing was scheduled to arrive in India in 
December 1959 to begin a 14-months as- 
signment as a Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization (FAO) fishing-gear technolo- 
gist. 





The fourth Russian fisheries expert 
to serve in India under FAO's technical- 
assistance program, he will work in 
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India (Contd.): 


cooperation with the Indian government 
and FAO to improve the Indian fresh- 
water fisheries. 


The Russian expert, who worked as a 
scientist with the Research Institute of 
Marine Fishery and Oceanography in 
Moscow until his FAOassignment, is an 
expert on light fishing and electrical 
fishing. 


Electric lights are being used com- 
mercially with different methods by Rus- 
sia in the Caspian, Black, and Okhotsk 
Seas, the Russian expert stated in an 


1 : 
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tracted by the lights and then are suc- 
tioned up into the awaiting boats by suc- 
tion pumps. 


He also stated that lights had been 
used in the Black Sea with irregular re- 
sults. This phenomenon of why a method 
successful in the Caspian Sea is not suc- 
cessful in the Black Sea is under study 
by Russian scientists, he said. Fishing 
in the Okhotsk Sea with lights was also 
on a semi-experimental, semi-commer- 
cial level. 


The Russian predicted that the light 
fishing method will eventually take over 
a big part in the Soviet fishing industry, 





Province of Assam, India. On the plains of Assam subject to flooding each year numerous bheels or ponds remain after 


the flood waters have 


receded. These bheels are often well-stocked with fish and dozens of villagers will carry out a 


systematic drive from one end of the bheel to another forcing the fish into a restricted space and then trapping them with 


inverted bamboo baskets. 


interview. Russians are catching 200,000 
metric tons of sprat a year in the Cas- 
pian Sea by this method alone, he said. 


Under this method, a fleet of 150 to 
200 fishing vessels lower lamps to dif- 
ferent depths in the sea. 


Fish are at- 





and will be extended to the open o- 
cean, 


The Russian expert said he hopes to 
give the Indians instruction in fishing 
with light if local conditions permit. 
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Israel 


MODERN VESSELS FOR 
FISHING FLEET: 

Three large, modern vessels will be 
added to Israel's fishing fleet in 1960, 
according to the October 23, 1959, issue 
of the Jerusalem Post as reported in 
Fiskets Gang, a Norwegian fishery trade 
periodical. It is expected they will in- 
crease Israel's fish supply by thousands 
of tons annually. At present, about 
23,000 metric tons are consumed in Is- 
rael of which 13,000 tons are taken in 
local waters and the balance imported. 














Ein Gev, small harbor on sea of Galilee. Fishermen emp- 
tying their nets. Israel in recent years launched large 
vessels to harvest the resources of the Atlantic. 


The first of the three vessels will be 
specially constructed for fishing in the 
ted Sea and the Persian Gulf and will 
join the small fleet of fishing craft which 
operate from a harbor well up in the Red 
Sea. The vessel will be able to freeze 
and store 100 tons of fish. 


The second vessel will operate in the 
Atlantic Ocean and will join vessels fish- 
ing for a joint Israeli-Japanese tuna fish- 
ing company. This vessel will have 
freezing and storage space for 300 tons 
of fish. Tuna which reached the Israeli 
market from that company's first catch 
were received favorably by consumers. 
At present tuna and other ocean fish are 
reaching the market in limited quantities 
because the product is being held back 
in cold-storage warehouses to prevent 
a price decline. In this connection, povl- 


try producers have exerted certain pres- 
sures on the Government since they con- 
tend that a flood of tuna on the market 
would adversely affect poultry prices. 
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The third vessel will operate off the 
coast of West Africa. This vessel also 
will have freezing equipment and, in ad- 
dition, an installation for the manufacture 


| of fish meal and dried fish. 


| IMPORT 
| 


Israel hopes that much of the increased 
catch will be exported to various Medi- 
terranean countries, especially Italy and 
Yogoslavia. The local market is unable 
to absorb significantly more fish without 
a drastic cut in the imports of fish from 
the several Scandinavian countries. When 
such a reduction occurred a short time 
ago, it affected the exports from Israel 


to those countries. Scandinavian coun- 


tires exchange their fish for Israel's 
Oranges and citrus products, etc 
Israel's Government has, further- 
more, recently decided to increase 
imports of fish from Scandinavian 


countries. 

ity, 

tm 

roe 
Italy 
RESTRICTIONS LIFTED ON 
FRESH OR FROZEN FISH AND 
CRUSTACEANS FROM DOLLAR AREA: 








~ Effective January 15, 1960, some 200 
additional commodities may be imported 
freely into Italy from the dollar area. In- 
cluded among the products freed from 

quota restrictions were fresh and frozen 
fish and crustaceans. Asaresult, Italian 
consumers may be able to buy United 

States goods whose importation has been 


| curtailed for many years. 


This action by the Italian Government 
will place United States exporters of 
competitive products on an equal basis 
in the Italian market with exporters of 
other countries. The complete list of 
products freed from quantitative import 
restrictions is not yet available. Remov- 
al of these limitations represents a fur- 
ther step by Italy in the direction of elim- 
inating discriminatory and other quan- 
titative import restrictions. 
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Jamaica technologist to test out new fishing 
methods 
BIS CRAI 
NI THROUGH "For instance, little is known at pres- 
[ENT LOAN SCHEME ent of the bottom conditions on the dis- 
eliective mecnanization oO! tant banks and in the deep waters and I 
romoted by the Fisheries think it would be a oon idea to equip 
G ni t of Ja some of the vessels regularly plying these 
= »U0 Ou V ers with ec ho-s0un ders, so that ob- 
servations of the bottom conditions and 
iS ~ the presence of fish could be reported 
Or to the Fisheries Department," the FAO 
FAO) expert declarec 
——_ is a need to consider such lo- 
é { ondi ions and to experiment with 
mection, various fishing methods before a suita- 
ut that ble new type of fishing boat could reason- 
shing ibly be introduced," he continued. "We 
he J ve, therefore, recommended that two 
9-foot protot » boats should be built 
to test out new fishin g methods and to 
determine whether the »y are of the right 
iesign from the point of view of opera- 
tion, economy of running, and so on. We 
have also proposed that these boats could 
B : be used, abate with other craft, by amas- 
bh AO ter fisherman-gear technologist to car- 
ro! ry out experimental fishing. We arenow 
ern nas i the boats at the request of the 
pel Jamaican Government, and have suggest- 
gil at ed that they should be built in Jamaica 
the Dal~ preferably with the advice and assistance 
buy of a naval architect from FAO. 
DU 
s) per "If the prototype boats turn out to be 
ishern an economic pr oposition and point the 
le engi way » bigger > fish landings in Jamaica,’ 
adde d the 1 “AO expert, "then they may 
) expert has made a number well provide an example which could be 
itions for the further de- followed by the authorities in other is- 
fisheries in Jamaica, based | lands in the Caribbean." 
( f fishing craft, gear, 
methods and so on, during Another proposal made is that, with 
he island at the invitation of | the introduction of larger craft and new 
nt. These recommenda- | fishing methods, a number of young in- 
proposals for the design | telligent fishermen should be trained to 
on of experimental types | handle the boats and carry out fishing 
boats which, equipped with in- with new types of gear and equipment, 
livi juarters, and ice The expert concerned with the training 
storing fish, would be able to of such fishermen would, at a later date, 
t more distant fishing grounds, organize trainin lg centers to spread 
sea for several days; the in- knowledge and technologica al "know-how. 
f new fishing methods; em- 
gineer to investigate the In the course of his report, the FAO 
bilities for developing fishing ports | expert commented that the designs and 
nproving beach landing facilities shapes of the present popular fishing 
i fishermen; and employing a gear | craft, such as the dug-out canoes, are 


extremely good. 
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Jamaica (Contd.): 


"They have a sharp bow and flat run 
and a shape which conforms with mod- 
ern ideas of hull design," he pointed out. 
"When they are equipped with outboard 
motors, the 
cause of their good shape. A speed of 
10 knots is not uncommon. Such high 
speed is necessary because there is no 
ice-storage in the small craft. 


"Unfortunately it is expensive to run 
craft at such high speeds because it 
means high consumption of gasoline, 
he added. "I have not said this in the re- 
port but I hope that somebody one day 
will develop an outboard running on kero- 
sene or Diesel oil whic h would cut down 
running expenses. 


Apart from the introduction of new 
boats and new fishing gear, equipment, 
and techniques, the FAO expert has sug- 
gested that an increased catch could be 
made by the use of more pots per fish- 
erman. As he points out, power-hauling 
of pots in deep water might increase the 
number of pots operated per man. There 
are also possibilities of extending the 
life of pots by using metal frames, ny- 
lon <i s, and plastic 
should prove 
tion. 


floats, if 
this an economic 


tests 


proposi- 


At present, there are estimated to be 
some 6,500 fishermen using 2,900 c1 
in Jamaica. It is believed that these 
fishermen land something over 7,000 
tons of fish annually. This falls far 
short of local demand for fish and some 
14,000 tons of salted cod and other proc- 
essed fish are imported each year, so 
that there is a considerable market open 
to the local fishermen if they can in- 
crease their catch. 


af 
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Japan 


ATLANTIC TUNA EXPORTS 
TOP 50,000 TONS: 





The Japanese Export Tuna Freezers' 
Association has recently issued data on 
actual and planned direct exports of 
fresh and frozen (mostly frozen) tuna 
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from the Atlantic for the present export 
year (April 1959 through March 1960)-- 
a total of 182 trips with 50,763 metric 
tons of tuna. 















































Japanese Direct Exports of Fresh andFrozenAtiantic Tuna 
a Number antity 
Destination of Trips are | 
United States Cet | Short Tons! 
| California . a 24 8, 288 | 
| Oregon. falets ole eo 4 3 489 | 
Me GOONS. c.g 06) > np we Ti 16 3,624 | 
Ponce, Puerto Rico 5 1,251 | 
Undetermined . . eet a (ee 1, 100 | 
Total shipped to U. RaPPey eee | 3/14,752 | 
] Metric | 
Pire ct landinc Tons _ | 
Italy . > | 39 | 11,070 
| Yugoslav ia 39 } 12,545 
BUOROS 0 4. 4 0% 0 2.0% 20 6, 341 
Euro} e, undetermined. 6 | 2,526 
| Africa. 23 4, 199 | 
South America ‘and other 5 | 691 | 
| Total other than U. S. : 133 | 37 , 372 | 
'1/Metric equivalent about i3, 391 tons. 4 
Initial plans for this export year called 


for 120 trips for transshipment to the 1 
nited States, but the plan has been cut- 
back to 50 trips. (Suisan Tsushin, De- 
24, 1959.) 


EXPLORATORY TUNA FISHING 

IN CARIBBEAN SEA: 

~ In December 1959, information on ex- 
ploratory tuna fishing operations by the 
Japanese Fisheries Agency's rese arch 
ssel Shoyo Maru (600 tons) in the Car- 
ibbean Sea was released. 











The vessel fished six times in six 


| days and obtained average catches of 3 





tons a day. Catches comprised yellow- 
fin, albacore, big-eyed, and species of 
swordfish. The ship used 200 baskets 

of long line for each setting. 


After completing exploratory fishing 
operations, the vessel was expected to 
visit Ponce, Puerto Rico, then proceed 
to Samoa, via the Panama Canal. After 
exploring fishing grounds between New 
Zealand and Australia, the vessel was 
scheduled to return to Japan in March 





1960. (Fisheries Economic News, De- 
cember 24, 1959.) 
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Japan (Contd.): 
FROZEN TUNA EXPORTS, 1959: 

~ The Ministry of International Trade 

nd Industry has revealed Japan's 1959 

f zen tuna exports (including trans- 
shipments to the United States from an 
intermediate port and direct landings in 
countries) amounted to about 
2,000 metric tons. 
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Exports by country of destination 
vere: American Samoa 12,000tons, New 
Hebrides 3,000 Italy 12,000 tons, 

ce and Dakar 10,000 oe, Yugoslav- 
100 tons, Argentina 500 tons, the 
ited States 100, — tons (albacore 
nd yel 100 tons), 
ther countries 4,500 tons. 
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X<PORT QUOTA FOR chy te 
3A ‘ORE MAY NOT BE ME’ 
The Japan F “Food Extorter s' 
ciation has opened the frozen alba- 
e tuna export quota for the period 
ary-March 1960, and the quota for 
port year is to be 30,000 tons, as 
planned. In opposition to the 
sense opinion that the 30,000- 
possibly be attained be- 
the poor summer albacore catch, 
pinion is heard in some quarters that 
juota can be filled by aheavy produc- 
ong-line alb rcore frozen ahoard 


roze n 





cannot 


S ¢ )T 


le-an d-1 ine ale 1core tuna c retro 


rding to this way of thinking, the 
mber of tuna long-liners, which was 
n1958, rose to 190 in 1959, and 


‘ehas 8 be en ¢ about ¢ a Says pe recent increase 


ce athens gr ounds. Catch rates 
ve tes risen, and it is held that ex- 
15,000 tons are possible in the 

riod from December 1959 to March 
1960, as compared with 11,200 tons in 
the same period last year. Actual ex- 
ports up to December 1959 were about 
13,000 tons, and if transshipments from 
the Atlantic and exports of loins made 


‘ts of 
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from the winter albacore catch are taken 
into the calculation, it is claimed that 
the 30,000-ton quota can definitely be 
filled. If this is so, then the evaluation 
of the albacore pole-and-line fishery 
that has prevailed hitherto will change 





markedly, and with the desire for in- 
creased production of canned albacore, 

it is conceivable that the near future may 
see a rational division of the catch, with 
bait-boat fish being taken by the canners 
and with long-line fish going to the freezers. 


| Many persons, however, estimate that 

frozen albacore exports for the export 
year will end up at about 25,000 tons, 
figuring that the 30,000-ton quota cannot 
be filled with long-line frozen fish (in- 
| cluding mothership fish) unless monthly 

landings for the next three months aver- 
| age 4,000-5,000 tons, while it is gener- 

ally estimated that they will be at most 
| about 60 percent of that. 


In any case, it is a fact that the rela- 
tive importance of shipboard-frozen fish 
in frozen albacore exports has increased 
| greatly since 1958, and if the poor sum- 
| mer albacore fishing continues another 
| year, there is no room for dou bt that 
| long-line frozen albacore will come to 
| occupy a predominant position. (Nikkan 
| Suisan Tsushin, December 21, 1959. ) 





FROZEN ALBACORE TUNA 
EXPORT QUOTA FOR 
JANUARY-MARCH 1960 ESTABLISHED: 
As a result of discussions at a meet- 
ing of the Steering Committee of the Ja- 
panese Export Frozen Tuna Fisheries 
Association, 6,000 short tons was estab- 
lished as the quota for frozen albacore 
tuna for the period January-March 1960. 








Shipments of frozen albacore increased 
since December 1, 1959, and as of De- 
cember 15 amounted to some 2,800 tons. 
At and around the end of each year, land- 
ings become heavy. A number of tuna 
vessels were expected to be back from 
the Indian and Atlantic Oceans with ato- 
tal of about 5,000-6,000 tons by the end 
of 1959, and it is natural to expect that 
exports too will increase. For exports 
to the United States, prices are quoted 
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Japan (Contd.): 


as $310-320 per short ton f.o.b. (Fish- 
eries Economic News, December 23, 


1959.) 


PROSPECTS FOR WINTER 
ALBACORE TUNA FISHERY POOR: 

~ Northeastern Japan canners were 
helped financially in 1959 with the skip- 
jack tuna season, but lost money onsum- 
mer albacore tuna and saury. During the 
late fall of 1959, they were pinning their 
hopes on the winter albacore fishery, but 
judging from the catches up to December, 
good catches cannot be expected, and it 
is predicted that high prices will prevail 
because of a scarcity of fish. Two ves- 
sels from Kesennuma were fishing in 
early December, along with 3 or 4 Mie 
Prefecture vessels, but the grounds off 
Chosi and the more southerly grounds 
were showing signs of poor fishing, and 

it is expected that the tuna canners will 
suffer from high prices due to a scarci- 
ty of raw material. 





Cermorant fishing on the River Nogera 


Each year the winter albacore sea- 
son extends from late November to 
March, but in 1959 the Mie Prefecture 
fleet was late in going fishing, as were 
the Yaizu, Shimizu, Izu, and Miyagi fleets, 
and it looked as if it would be the mid- 
dle of December before all would be ac- 
tive. At the end of November, a 140- 
gross-ton vessel and a 169-gross-ton 
vessel from Kesennuma sailed to find 
albacore, and depending on their results, 
3 or 4 more vessels were due to sail. 
As of December 15, 35 vessels from Mie 
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Prefecture, 20 vessels from Shizuoka 
Prefecture, and 15 vessels from Miyagi 
Prefecture were expected to be live-bait 
fishing for albacore. The fishing grounds 
700 to 800 miles east of Choshi, which 
produce winter albacore in normal years, 
were not yielding the expected catches, 
and fish were also scarce in the Midway 
area, on which the larger vessels had 
been placing their hopes. 

In the face of these pessimistic indi- 
cations, the canners appear to have near- 
ly given up their hope of making up for 


| the poor summer albacore catch by 


means of the winter fishery. At the port 


of Kesennuma this year, the price ofsum- 


] 


mer albacore was US$328 to $354 per 
short ton, and the canners, whose break- 
even point is said to be $275 a ton, lost 
$76 per ton on their raw material cost. 
Adding the cost of labor, packing, and 
storage, raw fish bought at $31 
ton meant 
it is said. 


3 a short 
loss of $1.95 to $2.25 a case, 


According to reports reaching Japan- 
ese canning circles, the U. S. albacore 
fishery took about 30 percent more fish 
in 1959 as compared with 1958 and A- 
merican fishermen reduced their price. 
This situation in the United States has 
been reflected in a weakening of demand 
from the American market. In any case, 
export albacore canning cannot help los- 
ing money on both the summer and win- 
ter albacore fisheries. Furthermore, 
because of the three years of poor alba- 
core catches in succession, vessel own- 
ers are changing their ideas about alba- 
core pole-and-line fishing, and it looks 
as if the winter albacore fishery, as an 
off-season employment for skipjack ves- 
sels, may be at a turning point. (Nippon 
Suisan Shimbun, December 9, 1959.) 





WINTER ALBACORE TUNA 
FISHERY TRENDS, DECEMBER 1959: 
Because mackerel-pike fishing con- 
tinued good at a remunerative price in 
December 1959, the shifting of Japanese 
fishing vessels to winter albacore fish- 
ing was delayed. Also, vessels from 
Shizuoka Prefecture, with the exception 
of a few, which ordinarily play an im- 
portant part in the winter albacore fish- 
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to produce catches in January, began pro- 
ducing landings in the last 10 days of No- 
vember 1959, and through December an 
average of 20 tons a day was landed at 
Katsuura and Yaizu. 


[he boats from northeastern Japan, 
which do the greater part of the winter 
bait fishing, were slow in shifting from 








saury fishing, and were not expected to 
be in full operation until the end of De- 





ember 1959. Boats from Kagoshima, 
Tosa, and Wakayama, which usually en- 
( he albacore long-line fishery after 
é er pi f January, were reported 
ave stopped yellowfin tuna fishing on 


uuthern grounds and to be planning to 


nter the albacore fishery earlier this 
é According to the Tokai University 
sneries Laboratory, prospects are 
oor for the albacore bait-boat fishing 
iortneaste jap 
The fish ded by long-liners in De- 
iber 195! ere large--40 to 55 pounds 
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apanese canners. 
125 to 135 yen 
(US$316 to $339 per short 
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1iling ex-vessel prices. 
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Because the Japanese canners were 
petra 1 the skipjack tuna catch 
off northe: -rn Japan in the autumn of 
1959, sto were looking to the winter al- 


bacore fishery to supply them with raw 
material after they finished tangerine 
packing. It was reported that they were 
already stocking up on long-line alba- 
and frozen ee fish, so informed 
s believe that the albac ore ex- 
will hold up even if the win- 
fishery has good catches. 
Tsushin, December 23, 1959.) 
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UNA FISHERY TRENDS, 1959: 

The Japanese 195 9 summer albacore 
tuna season (which was also very poor 
in 1958) ended with an unprecedentedly 
causing considerable concern 
to Japanese tuna fishery interests. This 
fishery, which is carried on from April 
to July, would in ordinary years produce 
landings of about 40,000 metric tons at 
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its most important base of Yaizu, but in 
1958 only half that amount was landed, 
and in the summer 1959 only about 
10,000 tons were landed. Bec ause of the 
poor fishing prospects, ex-vessel prices 
rose steeply the latter half of the season 
and reached 160 yen a kilogram (US$405 
a short ton). 


of 


In spite of the high prices, most of 


the combination bait-boat long-liners 
made little mone, Most of the vessels 
gave up albacore fishing early and switched 
( fishery. The unre- 


‘ishing re 
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PROPORTION OF ALBACORE 
IN ATL ANTIC TUNA 
CATCHES CLIMBS SHARPLY: 
~ Japanese Atlantic tuna fishing opera- 
tions have from the beginning produced 
mainly yellowfin tuna, but the latter part 
1959 a sharp increase in the propor- 
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| tion of albacore in the landings has at- 


tracted attention. One vessel with a 
catch of 200 tons in December had 90 
ane albacore, and another which land- 
350 tons had 70 percent albacore. (Sui- 
san Tsushin, December 28, 1959.) 3%. 


RESEARCH VESSEL TO 

EXPLORE TUNA 

RESOURCES OFF WES AFRIC A: 

~ The Ja ao Fisher ries Agency's re- 
search vessel Shoyo Maru (604 tons gross) 
this year will exy plore the tuna resources 
off the Dakar and x30ld Coast areas of West 
Afri The vessel has finished her ex- 
plorations in the Caribbean seaand was 














expected to return to Japan in March 1960, 
exploring tuna resources in the South Pa- 
fic and around Australia en route. Up 

on he urn, she was expected to go 
into y dock for overhaul and will begi 
he é ng cruise in August 1960. — 
The budget for the Shoyo Maru's op- 
¢ s off West Africa has already 
ween determined, and will finance 87 days 
rf « lor ons. She will surve are 
fi Geld Coast between 10° N. and 
ie s 5 ~ J to 30° W. and other West 
African areas at 15° N. to 25. N., 20 W. 
40° W In each of these reas 25 long- 
| line stations will be fished 
| 
I idition to exploring the fishing 
grounds, the Shoyo Maru will determine 
market conditions and advertising possi- 
bilities an consumption of tuna products 
in France, Italy, Yugoslavia, and Egypt. 
He r schedule calls for departing Tokyo 


proceeding via Colombo to 


own (September 11), to the Gold 


une 


Coast area and Dakar (October 20), to 
other West African areas, and thence to 


11), Venice, Ri- 
Singapore, and 
1961), (Sui- 
1959.) 


Marseilles (November 
jeka, Port Said, Suez, 
back to Tokyo (January 19, 
san Keizai, December 27, 


TUNA VESSELS FISHING IN 
CAROLINE-MARSHALL ISLANDS AREA: 





About 45 small Japanese vessels were 
fishing for tuna in the South Pacific a- 
round the Caroline and Marshall Islands 
in mid-December 1959, according to an 
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announcement by the Fisheries Research 
nstitute, Tokai University. Catches 
made up of small or medium size 
sllowfin tuna. The actual fishing area 
was around Palau. A belt of water with 
temperatures of 28.7°-29.2° C. (83.7-- 
84.6 F.) was formed around Truk and 
ype and fishing became more intense 
Also along the east coast of Aus- 
the Coral Sea, good fishing was 
yrted with yellowfin, big-eyed, and 
marlin mixed in catches. Like- 
, yellowfin and big-eyed fishing east 
125° west longitude, south of 5 y bows 
tude was noticeably improving at that 
(Fisheries Economic News, De- 
12, 1999.) 
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RULES FOR LICENSING CANNED 

TUNA EXPORTS TO THE JU, S. 

The Japanese Ministry of Internation- 
and Industry announced these 
licensing canned tuna exports 
nited States during January-No- 
30, 1960. 


raade 
£ _ 
A cop A di 


nber 


(1) Canned tuna exported to the United 
States is limited to tuna in brine, tuna 
spreads, and animal foods. 

(2) The quantity to be licensed for 

rt will be in proportion to actual 
rds of canned tuna (in brine, in oil) 
rted to the United States, January 1, 

December 31, 1955. 


(3) The quantity will be converted to 
he equivalent of tuna No. 2 cans (7 oz., 
4 doz. to case). Can sizes other than 
I 2 will beconverted as follows: Tuna 
l cans, 2 doz. to case=0.94; tuna 

3 cans, 4 doz. to a case=0.48; tuna 
2 kilo (4.4-lb.) cans, half dozen to case= 
byes 


Destinations: 50 states of the United 
States, District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, Panama Canal Zone, 
Guam, American Samoa, Wake, Midway, 
Canton Island, and Enderbury Island. 
(Fisheries Economic News, December 7, 





1959.) 
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TUNA INDUSTRY PLANNING 

SKIPJACK FISHING OFF 

BRITISH NORTH BORNEO: 

A large Japanese company has reveal- 
ed a plan to establish a tuna-fishing base 
on Shamil Island, about 60 miles east of 
Tawao in British North Borneo. This 
project is said to have originated from 
the mission of Japanese fisheries, min- 
ing, paper, and oil men to North Borneo 
in May 1959. The Japanese company has, 
since May, been in touch with the local 
authorities in North Borneo, who are said 
to be actively favoring the project. Offi- 
cials of the company's export and can- 
ning departments were expected to go to 
North Borneo to conduct final negotia- 
tions. 








As reported in Tokyo, the plan calls 
for establishing a cannery capable of 
producing 500 cases of canned tunaa day 
together with cold-storage facilities. 
Five 40-ton live-bait tuna vessels are to 
be sent to the base initially, and a produc- 
tion of 8,000 to 10,000 metric tons of 
skipjack tuna a year is envisioned. 
The business will be carried on by a Jap- 
anese corporation, the product will 
be almost entirely exported tothe U- 
nited Kingdom and the United States, 
and the local Government will derive 
benefit from the operation through ex- 
port duties. 


Waters off Shamil Island are known to 
the Japanese tuna industry as rich year- 
round skipjack grounds from experience 
before World War II, when there was a 
small Japanese tuna fishing base there. 
(United States Embassy, Tokyo, Decem- 
ber 11, 1959.) 


FISHERY LANDINGS HIGHER FOR 
FIRST HALF OF 1959: 


Tne Japanese Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry in its 
January-June 1959 report showed total landings for Japan- 
based fisheries of 2,120,000 metric tons, a 3-percent in- 
crease over the corresponding period of 1958 and the highest 
of the past seven years, Major species showing important 
increases were mackerel scad (46 percent), Alaska pollock 
(23 percent), skipjack tuna (54 percent), bluefin tuna (100 
percent), and common squid, which hit a new high of 
44,144 tons, about 1.8 times the January-June 1958 land- 
ings. On the other hand, there was a decline in produc- 
tion of sardines (13 percent), anchovy (22 percent), Atka 
mackerel (40 percent), and sand launce (34 percent), Alba- 
core landings were 25,276 tons or 26 percent below the 
first six months of 1958 poor landings, because of the fail- 
ure of the summer live~bait fishery. The skipjack tuna 











catch of 85,450 tons represented a further increase over 
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Fr 
me ERN TRAWLERS PLANNED 
OR FISHING OFF 
AF RICA AND AUSTRALIA: 

‘he Shimonoseki Branch of a large 
Japanese fishing company has announced 
that as part of its 1960 operating plans 
it will build two 1,500-ton stern trawl- 
ers and will enter upon the development 


of nev off 


Africa 
large fish 


fishing and 


Australia. ing com- 


panies have also been announcing vari- 
ous plans for the construction of large 
trawlers for fishing in new distant areas. 


This is the result of crowding on the 
g 

grounds of the East China Sea and re 

strictions in the North Pacific salmon 


fishery. Since the the 
two large stern trawlers has been heavi- 
ly engaged in North Pacific salmon fish- 
ery, restric that fishery have had 
an adverse on its operations, 


building 


company g 


tions lr 


effect 


The company is expected to ask the 
Japanese Fisheries Agency for 
to build these two stern trawlers early 
this year. Construction will cost about 
600 million yen (US$1,680,000); the trawl- 
ers will be started in March, launched 


permits 
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in May, and completed in June. (Suisan 


Keizai, December 27, 1959.) 
NEW FISH-MEAL FACTORY- 


SHIP FOR BERING SEA: 
The fish-meal factory 
(10,900 tons gross), which , Japanese 
fis hin g company has under coneeaenal 
at Sasebo, Japan, was scheduled 
launched on January 15 
mid-March. 
this ship, 


7 Soyo Maru 


to be 
and completed by 
With the construction of 
there will be four fish-meal 
factoryships operating in the Bering Sea 
in 1960--Kinyo Maru, Renshin Maru, 
Soyo Maru, and C Gyokuei Mz iru. (Suisan 
Tsushin, Dece mber 26, 1959.) 


FACTORYSHIP DUE TO BEGIN 
EXPE ree N rs AL OPERATIONS 
FOR PACI * HERRING IN APRIL: 
\ p factoryship herring fish- 


4 ratenose 


ery will be started in April 1960 in the 
North Pacific. The industry is laying 
plans to carry out a Bering Sea-Bristol 


Bay experimental 


t10n 


herring fishing opera- 
a small scale when the fish meal 
factoryships begin fishing in April. The 
plan is to send out 2 or 3 herring fishing 
boats with the four fish-meal fleets sched- 
uled for ion in 1960 and carry on 
herring fishing in addition to the usual 
sry for bottom species for reduction 
into fish meal. 


on 


operat 


fishe 


Japanese have not fished for the 
Bristol Bay herring in the 14 years since 
the war and the fishery is at present an 
unknown quantity. Therefore, although 

it is known that herring occur there, 
nothing is known of their abundance. For 
reason, the companies will carry on 
experimental operations in connection 
with the fish-meal fleets, rather than or- 
ganize special herring fleets, and depend- 
| ing on the results of the experimental 


The 
, 


| fishing, this fishery may take a place as 
| the third northern -acific fishery. (Sui- 
| san Keizai, December 18, 1959.) 
| ek OK 
| FROZEN CUTTLEFISH 
EXPORTS TO ITALY: 
Five firms in Hokkaido, Japan, are re- 


| ported to have succeeded in concluding 
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March 1960 


Japan (Contd.): 


an agreement to export 500 metric tons 
frozen cuttlefish worth about US$83,333 
Italy. The first shipment was expected 
be made early in 1960. Frozen cuttle- 

fish will be used for baitin Italy. (Fish- 

Economic News, December Ue meee 


eries 


160.) 


HRIMP INDUSTRY: 
Japan has produced in recent years from 47,000 to 55,000 
metric tons of shrimp annually, of which about 5 percent has 
been exported. The shrimp landings comprise many species 
and represent for the most part incidental catches from a 
variety of fisheries. There does not seem to be any possi~ 
bility of a great increase in production and export of shrimp 
from the domestic fisheries. 


Shrimp Fishery: Although more than a dozen species of 
shrimp are caught by Japanese fishermen, the only distinc 
tion made in the statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry is between the “‘kuruma"’ shrimp, Penaeus 
japonicus, and ‘‘other shrimp.’’ Shrimp is an important 
incidental catch in a variety of Japanese trawl fisheries, but 
there is no fishery of any importance primarily devoted to 
atching shrimp. Shrimp landings are reported from all of 
the coastal Prefectures of Japan and are recorded in the 
catches of 16 different types of fishing gear, all of which al- 
so take other kinds of fish. For example, the East China Sea 
trawl fishery is an important producer of large shrimp, the 
‘*taisho~ebi’’ (Penaeus orientalis), but even during the peak 
winter season only 30-40 percent of its catch is shrimp. 























Table 1 - Japanese Shrimp Landings and Value, 1956-58 
and First Eight Months of 1958-59 
Year | “Kuruma” Shrimp | Other Shrimp 

| Metric | US$ | Metric US$ 

Tons | 1,000 | Tons 1,000 

Jan.-Aug. 1959 1,516 | 1/ | 38,696 1/ 

Jan.-Aug. 1958 | 1,492 | 1/ | 30,343 1/ 
1958 | 2,784 5,502 | 52,679 21,526 
1957 | 2,051 3,820 45,427 19,699 
1956 | 2,306 4,281 47,917 18,381 

‘Value unavailable 








Shrimp are produced by a variety of trawl fisheries, em- 
ploying vessels of many types and sizes, from less than 5 
tons to over 100 tons gross. The number of powered ves~ 
sels in the classes that can be regarded as potential shrimp 
producers is morethan 36,000, Nearlyhalf ofthe Japanese 
shrimp catchis, however, taken by vessels ofthe category 
called ‘‘small poweredtrawlers etc.’’ There are approxi- 
nately 11,500 vessels in this category in the Inland Sea 
regi on, which accounts for about 40 percent of Japan’s to~ 
al shrimp catch, Nearly all of these vessels are smaller 
than 5 tons gross, and about 8,000 of them are under 3 tons. 





Recent Japanese statistics show no trend of marked in- 
crease or decrease in the numbers of vessels in any of 
these categories of trawlers which catch shrimp in Japan, 
nor are there any organized plans for constructing or 
decommissioning important numbers of such vessels. 


Prices: 
source, 


According to a Japanese Fisheries Agency 
it costs about 8,000 yen (US$22.40) per ton to 
freeze shrimp. Refrigerated storage charges run around 
9.8 yen (2, 1, U.S, cents) per 10 kilograms (22 lbs.) for 15 
day yg at -10°C, , (14° F.) and 30 percent more at -20°C, 
(-4°F,.). This is said to be an average charge, but cold 
Storage charges vary greatly depending on demand, 


A large number of species and sizes are landed and 
several species are regularly marketed both alive and 
dead, with the live shrimp commanding a premium price. 
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As with other fish and shellfish landed in Japan, sales are 
by bid and the prices vary considerably from day to day 
and also between various lots offered on the same day. 


The average price of large ‘‘kuruma’’ shrimp in the 


Tokyo market in July 1959 was 62 U.S, cents a pound 


(headless). 


January 1960 wholesale prices at the Osaka 


market for this species were about 350-600 yen per kilo~ 
gram (44-75 U. S. cents a pound), but the Tokyo price is 
running about 95 U.S, cents a pound for headless shrimp. 
According to monthly average price data for the past 
two years, the price of this shrimp in mid-winter is gen- 
erally about two or three times the mid-summer price. 


monodon), 


January 1960 prices for the ‘‘kuma~ebi’’ (Penaeus 
another large species of shrimp, at Tokyo and 


Osaka wholesale markets were approximately the same as 


joyneri), 


for the ‘‘kuruma,’’ 


Other wholesale prices were 70 to 90 


U.S. cents a pound for the ‘‘shiba~ebi’’ (Metapenaeus 


23 to 38 U.S, cents a pound for white shrimp 


(Pasiphaea sirado), and 8 to 16 U.S, cents a pound for red 


shrimp (Penaeopsis akayebi). 





Catches in the East China Sea and Yellow Sea 1959/60 
winter fishery for ‘‘taisho-ebi’’ are so far only about 10 


percent of the 1958/59 winter’s catch, and the ex-vessel 


price was averaging 68 U.S, cents a pound, At this price 
level, it is said that all of the shrimp is sold on the domes- 
tic market, and these shrimp cannot be profitably exported 
until the price drops to about 50 U.S, cents a pound (head- 
less), according to trade sources. 


In 1958 the average prices for the year in the markets of 
the producing areas were 91 U.S, cents for ‘‘kuruma’’ 
shrimp and 19 U.S, cents a pound for other kinds of shrimp. 
Corresponding prices for the wholesale markets of the six 


| largest cities were 95 U.S, cents and 47 U.S, cents a pound, 


On December 8, 1959, the first deliveries of the season 
of *‘taisho-ebi’’ to the Tokyo central market sold at 83 U.S. 
cents a pound for large (6 to the pound) and 51 U.S. cents 


| for small (11 to the pound) shrimp, 


Shrimp Exports: According to the Japan Frozen Food 
Exporters’ Association, average export prices in October 
1959 were US$1,440 a short ton for ‘‘taisho-ebi’’, US$1,300 
for ‘‘prawns,’’ US$1,298 for ‘‘shrimp,’’ and US$1,116 for 
cooked and peeled shrimp, These prices are very close to 
the respective averages for these categories for the period 





| April to October 1959, and prices have reportedly not 


changed greatly since October 1959. According to the Min- 
istry of International Trade and Industry, the over~all aver- 
age frozen shrimp export price for the period from January- 
October 1959 was US$1,393 a short ton, as compared with 


| US$1,251 for the same period of 1958, 





| Table 2 - Japanese Exports of Frozen Shrimp by Country 
of Destination, 1956-58 









































Country 
of 

_Destination ] 196s tote 1086 
| | 1,000 | US$ | 1,000] US$ | 1,000] us$ 

Lbs. |1,000 | Lbs. | 1,000 | Lbs, | 1,000 

| United States . .| 2,660| 1,679 | 2,492] 1,551 | 2,336] 1,381 

|Hawaii......| 22 19 34 27 28 18 

\Ryukyus.....| 48] 42 36 31 36 18 
|Hong Kong ... - - 2 2/ 10 2 
| |Canada. | 14 4 44 24 2 2/ 

|United Kingdom | 608 378 ° = at 

Australia..... 108 61 - = - - 

OUNGP wc cece 24 21 22 13 = - 
Total 3,484 | 2,204 a 1,646 | 2,412] 1,419 
| |1/Total exports for Jan.-Oct, 1959 amounted to 6,438,000 lbs., valued at US$4,458,560,, 
i2/ Value less than $500. 


Japanese exports of dried shrimp have declined in recent 
years, canned shrimp exports show no particular trend, but 
exports of frozen shrimp, after rising gradually from 1956 
to 1958, appear to have increased considerably in 1959. This 
may reflect the good catch of ‘‘taisho~ebi’’ in the East China 
and Yellow Seas in the winter of 1958/59, and if this is the 
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| 
[Table 3 - Japanese Exp orts’ of Dried Shrimp by C 


puntry of| 

















| Destination, 1956-58 
| C ountry | 
of | 
| 95 9 
Destination 1958 1957 1956 | 
1,000 US$ 1,000 | US$ 1,000 | US$ 
Lbs, |1,000 | Lbs. ao 000 | Lbs. |1,000 
| | 
jUnited States .. 78 47 78 51 88) 55 
fHawaii......| 157 | 98 4131 V7 132] 80 
Ryukyus... 4 1 5 | 1 16] 5 
ong Kong 44 11 82 18 100] 31 
[Taiwan..... 571 164 614; 185 639} 187 
jOther eeeecee 55 33 23 | 10 36) 18 
+ —__—_—_____ : + 
Total ...}| 909 





354 | 915 i= | 1,011] : 


\- ~ — _ ———+—- _ 
ji/’ Total ex ports for Jan. Oct. , 1959 amounted to 7 716,000 | Ibs. value 





case, exports may decline again if the poor catches 
early part of the 1959/60 season continue. 
appears that despite the strong domestic demand for shrimp 
n Japan, there is a considerable quantity available f 

when market conditions are favorable. 


of the 
At any rate, it 


or export 


Summary: Shrimp production from Japan-based fisheries 
has increased in recent years, but the increase has not been 
spectacular, There are probably no important shrimp re- 
sources in areas accessible to Japanese~based vessels that 
are not already under intensive exploitation, and theref< 
no great increase in the landings is anticipated. The most 
likely way in which the large Japanese trawling fleet could 
contribute to an important increase in the world’s supply of 
shrimp would be for some of the Japanese fishing industry’s 
plans for foreign-based operations~~in such areas as the 
Mexican west coast, the Bay of Bengal, or Venezuela~~-to 
materialize. 





ore 


An interesting plan for the large-scale culture of the 
large shrimp (Penaeus japonicus) in abandoned salt beds 
of the Inland Sea is scheduled to be put into operation in 
1960, under the technical direction 
chief of the Japanese 


of the former research 
Fisheries Agency. It is claimed that 
an economically feasible method has been perfected for 

raising ‘‘kuruma’’ shrimp from the egg to market 
andthe promoters reportedly plan on attaining an 
duction of 3,000 tons at the end « 
tons after the project 


able size, 
annual pro~ 
of three years and of 10,000 
has been under way for five years. A 
large part of this production is intended for export. (United 
States Embassy report from Tokyo dated January 11, 1960.) 


FISH-CULTURE COMPANY 
TO RAISE SHRIMP: 

~ A Japanese fish-culture company, 
jointly financed by two large Japanese 
fishing companies, is expected to begin 
operations in April 1960 to raise ''ku 
maebi" (a species of shrimp), with 
former Fisheries Agency director as 


_" 


its president. The company expects to 
produce about 240 metric tons in about 
half a year from a brood stock of about 


24 tons of shrimp. The shrimp are for 
domestic consumption and for export to 
the United States. (Suisan Tsushin, De- 
cember 15, 1959.) 
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SHRIMP FISHING VESSELS 
SOLD TO MEXICO: 

~ Two Japanese shrimp fishing vessels, 
the No. 8 Hajime Maru (110 tons gross) 
and the No. AR Maru (160 tons 
gross) departed Japan for Mexico in mid- 
Racessber 1959. They sailed from Ha- 
waii on December 23 and were scheduled 
to reach Acapulco in aid Suen for 
delivery Mexican firm under 
a Japanese trading firm. A 
fishing firm w asked by two 
Japanese trading companies to procure 
the two vessels and sail them to Mexico, 
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initial arr 


for 


angement wi sales 
the two shrimp vessels, and 
terms the contract would be ful- 
with delivery ofthevessels 
However, the . Japanese fishing com- 
that sailed the vessels has been 
asked my a Japanese businessman and the 
B Tokyo to take this opportunity to 
enter ito an operating agreement with 
Mexicans, and about January 10 the Di- 
rector of the Japanese fishing company 
was expected to go to Mexico. Depending 
on the results of his investigations, the 
Japanese fishing company is said to be 
inclined to undertake the operating agree- 
ment (Suisan Tsushin, December 24, 1959). 
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ract 
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in Mex- 


ank < 


PET FOODS MADE OF FISH 
EXPORTED TO U oF pe ST 


ALES: 

Japanese exports 
mostly with honed to es 
were up Sharply in 1959. As of Novem- 
ber 30, 1959, exports amounted to more 
than 400,000 cases, far in excess of the 
200,000 cases shipped in 1958. 


Jnited ~ thence - 


The price towards the end of the year 
was about $5.00 a case f.o.b. Japan. Ex- 
porters in Japan indicate that sales con- 
tracts will double again in 1960. (Fish- 
eries Economic News, December TS, 
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TRAWLERS FISHING IN NEW AREAS: 
‘Because of difficulties and restric- 
| tions on trawling west of 130° east lon- 
gitude, the Japanese trawler industry is 


| seeking new trawling areas. 
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Trawling west of 130 isaf 
ntered around the East China Sea west 
135~ but is under an 

zed operational condition, af- 


>| with Red China. The 


ishery 
4 
it 


east longitude, 


ations 


] 


h by large trawlers is steadily de- 
9 the area, i.e., the catch of 
es a | 
ns in 1958 was 2 percent less 


previous year and 45 percent 
1953. 


Lil 


the circumstances, one of the 
fishing companies with- 








~ rge trawlers from the South 
S d west of 130° east longi- 
d sent them to operate along the 
est coast of Australia (two ves- 
. 1e 500-ton class) and west coast 
(one vessel of the 1,000-ton 
ss). Some of the catch caught off Af 
s being landed in Greece. This 
npany plans to build a trawler 
2,000-ton class in 1960 at a cost 
US$1,388,889 and operate it in 
er Japanese company sent large 
500 tons to 1,000 tons to Ar- 
g Australia, New Zealand, and 


This company is operating joint 
with local interests, 
to build more 


-ton class. 


R 
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.. MAY PROPOSE 
sARGEMENT OF NORTHEAST 
IFIC SALMON TREATY AREA: 
December 1959 the Japanese Gov- 
i the Soviet authorities 
in hopes to open the fourth an- 
meeting of the Japan-Soviet Fish- 
2, 1960, 
the same time presented the Jap- 
nese section's proposed agenda. The 
.9.5.R, has unofficially expressed an 
itention during the negotiations to take 
the questions of enlargement of the 
ty area in the northeast Pacific and 
1 operations by Japanese fishing 
vessels. This intention on the part of 
the U.S,S.R. has not been confirmed. 


A ( 





informec 
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es Commission on February 


na at 


} 
i 
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An informed Japanese source had the 
following to say about this report: 'In 
the first and second years' negotiations, 
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arguments on conservation and on the 
sharing of the harvest were developed 
within the framework of 100,000-metric- 
ton and 80,000-ton quotas, but at the third 
annual conference in 1959, Prime Minis- 
ter Kishi, speaking for the Japanese side, 
proposed to accept an 80,000-ton quota 

in 1960 in return for a 90,000-ton quota 
in 1959, and thus the Japanese side it- 
self destroyed the former basis of nego- 


| tiations. This produced conditions under 


which it would be natural to consider that 
the boundaries of the treaty area might 
be changed, and there will be nothing 
strange about the U,.S.S,R.'s making such 
a proposal. From the point of view of 
conservation of the resource, the present 
treaty line is nonsense. However, when 
it comes to talking about the division of 
the harvest, more importance should be 
attached to the decision of the Soviet au- 
thorities to close all salmon fishing in 
Kamchatka." (Suisan Tsushin, Decem- 


ber 28, 1959.) 





Mexico 


EXPORT DUTIES ON PACIFIC 

COAST SHRIMP AND 

SPINY LOBSTERS REVISED: 

~ Effective January 1, 1960 (Diario Ofi- 
cial, December 31, 1959), Mexico lowered 
export duties on fresh shrimp and onfro- 
zen shrimp originating from the Pacific 
(with the exception of Salina Cruz, Oax- 
aca, and Santa Rosalia, Baja California, 
which follow the rates for the Gulf of 
Mexico) and increased export duties on 
spiny lobsters. The new rates were ef- 
fected by changes in the official prices 
from 1,700 pesos to 1,223 pesos per 100 
net kilograms (about 61.8-44.4 U.S. cents 
a pound) for shrimp and from 12.20 pesos 
to 13.50 pesos per gross kilogram (about 
44,3 to 49.0 U. S. cents a pound for spiny 
lobsters. The new rates in terms of U- 
nited States cents are as follows: 








ees, New Old Differ- 
Rate Rate ence 
. (U. S. Cents a Pound). 
Shrimp, fresh or iced, net 
weight. ..... ee ee « of 11,337 115.754 | -4.417 
Shrimp, frozen, net weight . .| 2.131] 2.926 | -0.795 
Lobster, spiny, fresh, iced 
or frozen, qross weight. . . .| 3.611] 3.274 | +0.337 








Practically all of Mexico's shrimp 
exports (about all frozen) are exported 
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Mexico (Contd.): 


to the United States. It is estimated that 
about 67 million pounds of frozen shrimp 
were exported to the U. S. during 1959. 
The present decrease was granted at the 
request of the West Coast industry which 
had been complaining of losses due tothe 
decline in the United States market 


Spiny lobster exports, which normally 
run around 2 million pounds a year, 
also practically all to the United States 
Most of the lobsters come from Baja 
California and the majority are exported 
cooked whole in ice 


are 





Note: See Commercial Fisheri s Review, November 1958, 
p. 81 
WEST COAST SHRIMP nog oo am 
ASKS FOR GOVERNMENT AID: 
‘Contrary to the some = i: at optimistic 
outlook made earlier in 1959 for Mexi- 
co's west coast shrimp fishery, the in- 
dustry almost reached the point of finan- 
cial stagnation the end of 1959 due 
primarily to (1) an approximate 35-per- 
cent decrease in prices in the United 
States market and (2) an increase in the 


proportion of small size shrimp in the 
catches. Latein 1959 some small shrimp 
producing firms in northern Sinaloa ports 
were forced to tie up their boats and 
larger operators in Guaymas and Mazat- 
lan who claimed to be losing from 2,000- 
3,000 pesos (US$160-240) a metric 
were 


ton 
ready to tie uptheir fleets 
‘nment assistance 


soon. 


reported 
if Federal Gover 
not ng 


was 
forthcom!1 
Shrimp processors, the fishing fleet 
owners, and others directly interested 
in the industry held urgent meetings in 
November 1959 in an effort 
ways and means to continue shrimp fish- 
ing operations in the northern Gulf of 
California. They were in general agree- 
ment that assistance would have to come 
from the Federal Government in the 

form of (1) a “eet “4 hod cancellation or 
reduction of the ad valorem export tax 

on shrimp; (2) a reduction in the price of 
Diesel fuel which was increased sharply 
this year; (3) relief from contracts with 
fishermen's cooperatives requiring that 
an established sum be paid for shrimp 
catches; and/or (4) a direct subsidy. 
Petitions to the Federal Government were 


to determine 
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| to the 


| In addition, 
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made for such assistance and there was 
some indication that serious considera- 
tion was being given to them in Mexico 
City. 


The Mexican shrimp industry seemed 
to realize that it could help itself, how- 
ever, by agreeing to limit its catches to 
larger-size shrimp as it became appar- 
ent that the change in the closed season 
in 1959 had not been helpful in producing 
increased numbers and larger sizes of 
shrimp. (U. S. Consulate report from 
Nogales, December 31, 1959.) 


WEST COAST SPINY LOBSTER CATCH 
DOWN FROM 1958/59 SEASON: 

~The spiny lobster fishery (season _ 
from October 1 to March 15), located in 
Mexico's State of Baja California, got off 
to a slow start this season and expecta- 
tions that the 1959/60 catch will be 
considerably below that of 1958/59. As 
f mid-January 1960, the catch was esti- 
mated to be gown 20 percent. The rea- 
sons for the low catch are: (1) storms 
and general bad weather; (2) the fact that 
there was a delay in obtaining permits 
from the proper governmental au- 
thorit ies; (3) analleged delay in re- 
ceipt by the fishery cooperatives of 
credit from the Banco de Fomento--an 
gation, however, which the bank 
says is not accurate; and (4) alleged 
lack of interest on the part of the fisher- 
men because of their large debt to the 
bank. They are said to be reluctant 
to go out because they feel they have 
nothing to gain. 


O 


alle 


The Regional Federation of Fishing 
Cooperatives (Federacion Regional de 
Cooperativias Pesqueras) who do almost 
all the lobster fishing have _ indebted- 
ness of some 9 million pesos (US$721,000) 
Banco Nacional de Fomento which 
is to be gradually paid off by deductions 
from receipts from the sale of lobsters. 
each year at the beginning 


| of the season the cooperatives must bor- 


| row further 


sums for equipment and sup- 
plies. This year the bank reports that 
80 percent of the sums borrowed have 
been amortized. (United States Consul- 
ate dispatch from Tijuana, dated Decem- 
ber 24, 1959.) 
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Morocco 
FISHERY TRENDS, 
FOT RTH QUARTER 1959: 


Sst 


tended from Rabat to Casablanca. The 


es in tne c 
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\+ 4 


1e beginning of the fourth quar- 
1959, Operation Fish (the Moroc- 

Ministry of Health campaign to in- 

ise domestic fish consumption) was 





ve started with much publicity on Oc- 
10, 1959, with speeches and public 
rances of officials, roving loud- 

at quantities of fish at 





Kers 


s, and gre 
rents a kilo (4.5 cents a pound), The | 
ymentum was reduced some- 

ew days later when the supply 

S an ou However, by the end of 
ember, Casablanca was taking de- 


a day. Increased do- 
sales should do something to 
fishing indus - 
ereby the export of fresh fish is 


the dilemma of the 


ted because the cannersfear | 
‘ish will be canned overseasand | 
own sales, and on 
markets can 
Moroccan canned or 


their 


epdy reauce 


* hand, not enough 


1 


yr either 


ndustry was also helped by the 

aluation of the Moroccan 

650,000 unsold cases of 

es reported in the third quarter 
. id to have been sold along 

atch of this season. 

e devaluation has eased sales, 

yet be 





the c 


-run effects cannot 


seen, 


le canned sardines remain the 
element in the Moroccan fishing 


stry, signs are increasing that 
e diversification is taking place. 
b roduct plants are taking up to 


cent of the catch in 


been announced that 


Agadir. It 
edible fish meal 
on sale in all the pharma- 
ountry. More mackerel 
ing canned and sold on the local mar- 
and plans are being made to increase 
eign sales. 





The total fish catch in 1959 was not 
ectacular. Storms drove the fish 


way from Agadir and Essaouira 
ito regions farther north such as 
where the fishing was good until 


? 


Safi 
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late in 1959. Although quantity was 
good, quality was not upto previous 
canning standards. 


Another tuna net (madrague) has been 
installed, this one in the Tangier region, 
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| at Cap Negra. There are now ten fixed 
|tuna nets operating off the Moroccan 
|coast. (United States Embassy report 
from Rabat.) 


eS 
Netherlands 


TWO STERN FISHING TRAWLERS 
|} ORDERED FROM SHIPYARD: i, 

~ A Dutch shipyard at Landsmeer has 

received an order for the construction 

of two stern-fishing trawlers. The ships 
will have the followingdimensions: length 
over-all,163 feet 9inches; length between 
perpendiculars, 143 feet 8inches; breadth 
27 feet 1linches; depthto maindeck, 20 ft. 
4 inches; and depth to tweendeck, 13 feet 
6 inches. 


The keel of the first vessel has been 
laid; this vessel is scheduled for launch- 
ing early in 1960. It will be powered by 
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Netherlands (Contd.): 


twin Diesel engines, each developing 500 

hp. They will drive controllable-pitch pro- 
peller through a reduction gearbox. The 
hydraulically-driven trawl winch will 
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skippers can finalize the fishing proce- 
dure. Although it is known that certain 
difficulties encountered abroad have been 
solved after many experiments, the adop- 
tion of foreign systems is not always 
feasible as Netherlands trawlers gener- 




















New Dutch stern-fishing trawl 
be placed abaft the wheelhouse and the 
fishing gear will be hauled from gallows 
placed at the stern. Living accommoda- 
tion will be provided for a 
of 15. 


complement 


When hauling the net the danlenos 
will come up to the quarters under the 
gallows. The net is then lifted by the 
trawl winch with a heaving line running 
through blocks fitted to the crosstrees, 
the net being brought to the upper deck 
viaaramp atthe stern. A hatch in the 
upper deck is then opened, through which 
the fish reaches the working deck below. 


Each of the two samson posts aft is 
fitted with a heavy derrick which en 
ables the net to be lifted up still further, 
so that all the fish is emptied out. They 
also serve to position the net in readi- 
ness for shooting. Cleaning and sorting 
of the fish is carried out on the second 
deck, a conveyor belt being installed for 
the transport of the fish to the forward 
part of the vessel, where hatches give 
access to the fish hold. A processing 
plant will be installed on the tweendeck 
and there is enough room for the instal- 
lation of a fish-meal plant. 


The correct positioning of the gallows, 
the blocks, and further equipment for the 
rapid hauling and shooting of the net is still 
being studied. A scale model has been 
made with the aid of which the builders 
in cooperation with a number of trawler 





er--163 feet long; Diesel powered. 


ally use different types of nets, while in 
addition, the foreign systems and forms 
of stern are patented. (World Fishing, 
December 1959.) er es = 


4: 


GOVERNMENT AID TO COD FISHER- 


Norway 


_MEN FOR 1960 REDUCED: 


~ Representatives of North Norway's 
cod fishermen's organizations and the 
Norwegian Ministry of Wages and Prices 
reached an agreement in December 1959 
on the amount of Government aid to be 
extended to the cod fishermen of the area 
during 1960. Under the terms of the a- 
greement, the Ministry will seek an ap- 
propriation of 10 million kroner (US$1.4 
million) to support the prices received 
by the fishermen and an appropriation of 
2 million kroner ($280,000) to finance 
certain marketing expenses of the mar- 
keting organizations. It was further a- 
greed that the Government will subsi- 
dize 20 percent of the cost of the fishing 
tackle expenses and 10 percent of the 
cost of the bait. Finally, it was agreed 
that the Government would raise the 
guaranteed minimum wage from 75 kron- 
er (US$10.50) to about 100-125 kroner 
($14,00-17.50) per week, and that it will 
abolish the turn-over tax on the sale of 
fish and fish products. The cod fisher- 


men are reportedly somewhat dissatisfied 
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Medium -size dual-purpose commercial fishing vessel at dock, Os, Norway. 


vith the amount of the aid, butit was ap- 
proved by Norges Raafisklag. 





In 1959 the Government supported 

cod prices with an appropriation of 34 
million kroner (US$4.8 million). Ac- 
cording to an official of the Ministry of 
Fisheries, the total value of Government 
aid to North Norway cod fishermen in 
1960 (price supports plus subsidies, etc.) 
vill be about 28 million kroner (US$3.9 
million), the United States Embassy in 
Oslo reported on December 24, 1959, 


HERRING FISHERMEN 
RECEIVE MORE AID: 





Representatives of the Norwegian her- 
ring fishing industry and officials of the 
Ministry of Prices and Wages have re- 
‘ently reached agreement on prices for 
the catch and the amount of Government 
aid during the 1960 herring fishing sea- 
son. Because of the failure of the her- 
ring fisheries in 1958 and 1959, the fish- 
ermen are in a difficult financial posi- 
tion and consequently demanded more 
support than in previous years, 


The following are the main points of 
the agreement: buyers will pay the same 
prices as in 1959, but the fishermen will 








be permitted to draw 20 million kroner 
(US$2.8 million) from the Price Fund for 
price supports-~-the fishermen had drawn 
16 million kroner (about US$2.2 million) 
in 1959 and sought 35 million kroner 
(US$4.9 million) in 1960; the Government 
for the first time will subsidize part of 
the costs of repairs and equipment--the 
amount of the subsidy will be 20 percent; 
and the fisherman's minimum wage, which 
is guaranteed by the Government, will 
be increased from 75 to 100 kroner 
(US$10.50 to 14.00) a week. According 
to an official of the Ministry of Fisher- 
ies, the agreement met the demands of 
the fishermen by only little more than 
half. (U, S, Embassy report from Oslo, 
December 18, 1959.) 
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REPORT TO PARLIAMENT OUT- 
LINES VITAL NEEDS OF FISHERIES: 
Recommendations for policies to guide 
the future development of Norwegian fish- 
eries were the subject of a two-day de- 
bate in Parliament in December 1959. 
Speakers of all parties expressed gen- 
eral support for the Fisheries Commit- 
tee's report on the comprehensive pro- 
posals drafted by the Brofoss Commis- 
sion. The Fisheries Minister also re- 
ceived considerable backing for his views 
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Norway (Contd.): 


which on several points differed from 
those of the Parliament's Fisheries Com- 
mittee. In his statement to Parliament, 
the Fisheries Minister said a series of 
Government bills would be drafted to in- 
corporate some of the proposals for 
short-range measures to help fisher- 
men and the fishing industry. 


The debate was opened by the Labor- 
ite chairman of the Fisheries Committee 
and manager of the report on the Brofoss 
Commission recommendations. The 
most important points in the committee 
report were as follows: 


1, The target of the fisheries policy 
should be to assure fishermen an ade- 
quate annual income, preferably above 
the income level in other industries. 
The long-range objective should be to 
create a profitable fishing industry with- 
out state support. But during the tr 
ition period it would be necessary to 
provide suitable subsidies. 


ana- 
alls 


2. It is of the greatest importance for 
the fishing industry to obtain easier cred- 
its, lower operating expenditures, and 

more liberal tax arrangements. 


3. In order to assure continuous suj 
el 
Ld 


re 
plies of raw materials for the frozen fil- 
let industry, loans and condemnation 

subsidies are required to make the pres- 
ent fishing fleet 


ien 
cient, 


more modern and effi- 


without a general expansion. 


4. To equalize the supply of raw ma- 
terial in poor fishing periods, the regu- 
lar fishing fleet should be supplemented 
with specially-built ocean-going vessels, 
including trawlers. 


9. In certain districts it is necessary 
to establish fishing firms which will use 
trawlers and other special vessels to 
procure raw materials in distant waters. 


6. Parallel with these proposals for 
the fishing industry, concerted efforts 
should be made to develop other indus- 


tries in the coastal districts of Norway. 


In his statement to Parliament, the 
Fisheries Minister maintained that the 
traditional coastal and seasonal fisheries 
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in coming years would offer little or no 
possibility for increasing the profitabili- 
ty or the production of the fishing indus- 
try. Future opportunities, he declared, 
lie in fisheries in distant ocean areas. 

ut this will require larger vessels, in- 
cluding trawlers, and a start towards 
acquiring experience in this type of fish- 
ing. 


He also said, scientific investigations 
indicate that the failure of Norway's 


coastal fisheries in recent seasons was 


principally caused by a reduction in the 
influx of fish. For that reason, he argued, 
modernizing the present fishing fleet 
could not be counted on to increase the 
coastal fish catch. The solution is to 
acquire a fleet of ocean-going fishing 
vessels, especially large trawlers. 


The Fisheries Minister expressed 
great confidence in the future opportuni- 
ties for Norway's postwar developed fish 
fillet industry, especially in view of the 
acceptance of frozen fish as tariff-free 
products within the ‘Outer Seven" free 
trade area. In this connection, the min- 
ister declared it should be feasible to 
double the combined output of Norway's 
fish-filleting plants from 25,000 to 50,000 
metric tons a year. Such an expansion 
would in large measure solve the prob- 
lem of seasonal unemployment in coast- 
al districts. But if domestic vessels are 
unable to supply enough raw material for 
the filleting plants, he warned, it may be- 
come necessary to consider whether to 
permit foreign fishing vessels to deliver 
their catches in Norwegian ports. 


Many speakers agreed that a gradual 
switch to trawlers and other large fish- 
ing vessels would be highly desirable. 
At the same time, however, moderniza- 
tion of the coastal fishing fleet should 
not be neglected. The Fisheries Com- 
mittee asserted that the fish catch could 
be increased by rationalizing and mod- 
ernizing the coastal fleet. It was em- 
phasized that the Committee by no means 
was opposed to an expansion of deep-sea 
and year-around fisheries. The com- 
mittee report gives a green light to the 
frozen fish industry to acquire larger 
vessels, including trawlers, if these 
prove to be more profitable. (News of 
Norway, December 17, 1959.) 
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Panama 


SHRIMP INDUSTRY: 


Panama’s shrimp fishery (shrimp exports rank second 
in value of all Panamanian exports) has been undergoing 
some severe tests during 1958 and 1959. Like the United 
States, Mexico, and Ecuador she overbuilt her fleet dur- 
ing the 1956-58 boom, One of the particular inducements 
was the excellent run of pink shrimp early in 1957. The 
industry was expecting even a better run in 1958, but it 
failed to appear in that year and in 1959. The failure 
yf the pink shrimp run in 1958 and 1959, coupled with the 
price break in the United States market, has caused con- 
siderable retrenchment in Panama. The fleet has been 
and is continuing to be reduced, and several of the freez- 
ing companies have combined or are combining their op- 
erations to reduce production costs, It is believed that 
most of the shrimp vessel owners currently are losing 

money. 





Over half the 1958 exports were peeled and deveined 
‘*titi’’ (seabobs and another smaller species). Owing 
to price problems very little ‘‘titi’’ as of mid-November 
1959 were being processed. 


Panamanian boats in September 1959 encountered, off 
Punta Mala, pink shrimp in areas suitable for trawling 

jepths of 35-40 fathoms, Catches were good, 3,000 - 
5,000 pounds of heads~off per 7-day trip, but prices have 
not been satisfactory, In the past the pink shrimp fish- 
ing season has been from December to March or April. 






andings: Panamanian landings include heads-off 

> shrimp and heads~on and heads~off pink, titi, and 
tiger shrimp. There is no precise breakdown according 
o the categories listed, 


whl 


Table 1 - Panama's Landings and Value of Shrimp, _ 
1956-58 and January-June 1959 










wis Landings b 
Value +—— 
| White 


— Se 


Landings 
| (All Species) 





Lbs. | 1,000 | | 
Ja June | | | 
7,496 2,844 | 2/ | a 2/ 
) 10,071 | 4,936 | 3,600 500 | 6,000 
§ 9,268 }5,465 | 4,000 |2,300 | 3,000 | 
1 | __61645__|2's03 | 4,100 | “aoo| 1,700 _| 
fEstim ate 2/Unavailable 


h the intense fishery that has been going on in Panama 
yast several years it appears that the white shrimp 

, providing those years are representative, does not 
about 4 million pounds a year. 










exceed 


The species breakdown of white shrimp landings runs 
approximately as follows: 80 percent Penaeus occidentalis; 
l ercent P, stylirostris; and about 5 percent P, vannamei 
and P. californiensis 








shrimp Fishing Fleet: As of mid-November 1959 there 
were reported to be 161 shrimp trawlers in Panama, This 
Sline of about 50 boats from the peak number fishing 
Industry sources claim that there are less than 150 
It is expected that about 16 boats will 





isad 
98. 
boats actually fishing. 








soon depart for operations in Colombia and perhaps a few to 
Nicaragua, The Panamanian shrimp fishing fleet increased 
from 10 vessels in 1950 to a high of 205 vessels in 1958. 


All vessels are Diesel-powered, About 25 vessels are be- 
tween 40-50 feet. All of the newer vessels run 60 feet in 
length and it is estimated that there are more than 100 in 
that class, The remainder are between 50 and less than 60 
feet in length, 


During the latter part of 1959 there were no shrimp ves- 
sels being built in Panama. Panama has had two very lean 
years as far as shrimp vessel operations have been con- 
cerned and the shrimp fleet started to decline around mid- 
1958. If shrimp prices continued to hold at November 1959 
levels, the number of vessels in the fleet was expected to 
decline still more, 





Shrimp Processing Costs: Production costs for shrimp 
in Panama vary considerably depending upon the quantity 
handled and the efficiency of the plant. For white shrimp 
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the costs are as follows: ex~vessel price 65 U.S, cents a 
pound, Unloading, carting, grading, packing, and freezing, 
6-10 cents a pound; and for cartons, cases, and strapping, 
2.5 cents a pound, Shipping costs from Panama City are a~ 
bout 3.65 cents a pound and from Cristobal about 3.25 cents 
a pound (gross weight). Total cost of frozen shrimp aboard 
ship at U, S, port is about 80 U, S, cents a pound, 


Ex~-Yessel Shrimp Prices: Ex-vessel prices for Pana~ 
manian headless white shrimp were 65 U. S, cents a pound, 
Practically all of the white shrimp fall in the three top 
sizes--20 and under count. The price for pink headless 
shrimp was 35 cents a pound up to mid-November, but 
dropped to 33 cents a pound at the end of November 1959. 
The ex-vessel price for headless ‘‘titi’’ shrimp was 10 
U.S, cents a pound. 


The above prices are paid according to the type of shrimp, 
No differential in price is made according to the size of the 
shrimp. Processors, however, are now trying to discourage 
the vessels from bringing in the smaller sizes of pink shrimp 
because the processors are losing money on counts over 35 
shrimp to the pound, 


| Export Prices: The export prices as of November 20, 
1959, f.0.b, Panama for five~pound packages (jumbled pack) 
were: white shrimp headless 80 U.S. cents a pound for 
shrimp under 20 count to the pound, Practically all of Pana- 
ma’s landings and exports of white shrimp are 20 count and 
under; pink shrimp, headless, 60 U.S, cents a pound for 16 

| to 20 count with a 5-cent drop for each smaller size group 
to 30 cents for 50to 60count; "titi," peeled and deveined, a 

| flat 35 U.S, cents a pound, 








The Government of Panama, on the advice of a FAO fish- 
| ery research expert, has set up, staffed, and equipped a 

| marine fishery research station where research on Pana- 

} ma's shrimp resources is being carried out. FAO expert 

catching shrimp samples in a mangrove swamp. 








able 2 - Panama’s Frozen Shrimp Exports to United States, 
1956-58 and January~June 1959 











Jan.-June 19594 1958 1957 1956 

1,000 US$ 1,000 | US$ | 1,000] US$ |1,000] US$ 
Lbs. 1,000 Lbs, | 1,000] Lbs, |1,000] _Lbs,| 1,000 
5,029 2/ 8,084 | 5,614 | 8,263 | 6,181 |5,977 | 4,427 























1/From United States import data; other figures are from Panama export data. 

2/Not available. 

Note: Export value f.o.b. Panama in U. S. cents per pound: 1958--69.4¢; 1957-- 
74. 8¢; 1956--74. 1¢. 











Exports: The Panamanian official export statistics ap- 
proximate fairly closely the United States import data. Dur- 
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Panama (Contd.): 


ing 1958, Panama exported about 230,000 pounds more shrimp 
than originated in Panama. It is estimated that about 130,000 
pounds of shrimp from Colombia and 100,000 pounds from 
Nicaragua were processed in and exported from Panama to 
the United States in 1958. (U. S. Embassy dispatch, dated 
November 30, 1959, from Mexico.) 


cA 


Peru 


EXPORTS OF MARINE PRODUCTS, 
JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 1959: 

Exports of princ ipal marine product 
by Peru in January-September 1959 a- 
mounted to 242,265 metric tons (valued 
US$31.4 million). Fish meal exports 
(184,090 tons) for first nine months 
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Exports: Practically all of Peru’s landings of heads-off 
under 20 count size shrimp are exported to the United States. 
Exports totaled 503,000 pounds in 1958, 736,000 pounds in 
1957, and 359,000 pounds in 1956. 


Exports of fishery products from Peru are subject to 
permit issued by the Bureau of Fish and Wildlife of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and licensing by the Ministry 
of Finance and Commerce, In practice such authoriza- 
tions are readily obtainable for most fishery products. 
Export taxes are as follows: 


Law No. 10545, April 16, 1946 (amending Article 1 of 
Law 9506): 10 percent ad valorem tax on the difference 
between officially~fixed production cost per short ton of 
907.184 kilograms, net weight, and the price in the United 
States (Pacific coast), less freight and insurance. (Aver- 
age prices as reported by Peruvian consuls in the United 
States to the Peruvian Ministry of Finance and Commerce), 


Law No, 9466, December 18, 1941: Additional 10 percent 
ad valorem tax on all export products, applicable when ex- 
port price exceeds by 25 percent the officially~fixed pro- 
duction costs (payable on the excess). Calculation of pro- 
duction costs for tax assessment purposes: For the assess- 
ment of export taxes according to Laws Nos. 10545 and 
9466, the following basic production costs are currently 
used: 































uly poe a 1959 a S 
Product ily -Septer Pe . "a — = oma 2 oe 
- Million T JS$ | Metric 
Soles 1,000 | Tons 
|Fish meal ee } 193.2 6, 834 | 184, 090 
Fish (fsceen, canned, etc.) . | 13,275 | 81.4 2,879 | 30,483 
Fish oil | 6,888 | 19.4 686 13, 814 
Sperm oil. . SO ee hE 12.7 149 7,904 
Fertilizer (guano) . 3,044 7.2 225 3,449 
i ta = Be Se 85 | 2,525 __| 
ee a ee ee 6 es ae eg Be 38-290 —T o8 ;) EM BT Tg oe 242, 2€ 265 _| 
values converted at 28. 27 3 soles equal US$1 for 3rd quarter of 1959. 
-b. values converted at 27. 36 soles « e equal US$1 for the first nine mor onths | of 1959. 


of 1959 were up about 140.0 percent as 
compared with the same period of 1958 
and 379.6 percent as compared with Jan- 
uary-September 1957. Exports of marine 
products other than fish meal were also 
up sharply during January-September 
1959, 


SHRIMP INDUSTRY: 











L endings The Per ery for alt-wate hrir Ss 

nited to a narrow s it 30 miles long “ 
ff the n the rn tis yuntry. A survey of the 
resources made in 1955 predicted that the area « p 
duce from 600,000 to 900,000 pounds of heads-off shrimp an- 

ally. Fresh-water shrimy n from lakes and streams 
are consumed entirely in Per In 1958 the estimated land- 
ings of heads-off salt-water shrimp amounted to about 
509,000 pounds, or about 32.8 srcent below the 758,000 



























Production cost per short 
ton of 907.184 kg., net 
Frozen shrimp weight (Soles) 
(‘‘Langostinos’’) - 
Supreme Resolution, 
Sept. 4, 1953 ..... Soles 9,300 (US$339.45) 
Law No. 7540, June 30, 1932 (Unemployment tax): 
cent ad valorem tax on all exports from Peru. 


1 per- 


Law No, 10811, March 3, 1947: 
per metric ton gross weight. (Payable on exports from 
Peruvian ports). 


2.00 soles (7.3 U.S, cents) 
all 


Supreme Decree of March 6, 1942 (As amended by Sup~ 
reme Decree No, 71, July 22, 1955): All exports through 
the ports of Callao, Matarani, and Mollendo are subject 
to the payment of a port charge of US$1.60 per metric ton, 
weight or volume. Exports through other Peruvian ports 
pay a charge of US$0.30 per metric ton, weight or volume. 


Law No, 11537, December 18, 1950: 2 percent tax on the 
cost of ocean freight, as shown in the bill of lading. Appli- 
cable on all exports. 


















































pounds landed in 1957, but 31.2 percent higher than the 1956 Fishing Fleet: As of November 1959 there were only two 
landings of 388,000 pounds, Heads are removed on board companies with a fleet of 13 vessels engaged in the Peruvi~ 
the vessel. 
4 all Oh Table 1 - Peru's Landings and Exports of Heads-Off Shrimp, 1956-1958 
oy Landings Exports 
Year Quantity > Quantity ; f.o.b. Value 
1,000 Lbs. Million Soles US$1, 000 000 Lbs. Million Soles US$1, 000 U.S.¢/lb. 
509 4.8 196 503 4.5 184 80.7 
758 6.1 321 736 §.7 300 89.8 
388 2.4 126 359 y 116 71.2 
Values converted to US$ as foliows: 1958, 24.49 soles equal US$1; 1956 and 1957, 19.0 soles equal US$I 
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-eru (Contd.): 


















































[- Table 2 - Peruvian Production Costs of Frozen Shrimp, 
| _ November 1959 
[ ron Soles/Metric | US$/Metric] Us¢/1b] 
~ Tons Tons | 
“21,000 766.51 34.8 
[1,000 71.18 3,2 
1,500 34.75 _ 2.5 
a 
1, 300 47.45 2.2 
=e ie "142.35 6.5 
ER BK 1,082.24 49.2 
ji/Estimated for under 20-count size shri MitS ss aa 
N Peruvian soles converted to US$ at rate of 27, 397 
Lsoles to USSi, aN 








shrimp fishery~~-6 of the vessels are 40-42 feet and 7 
> 36-38 feet in length. The shrimp vessels are all e~ 
1ipped with Diesel engines of 50-105 hp. The fleet of 
rimp vessels was built in Peru and are all Peruvian- 
There are no plans at present for building 
new shrimp vessels, 


flag vessels. 


roduction Costs: Costs of producing frozen heads-off 
Tor export in November 1959 were about 49.2 U.S, 
a4 pound in Peru, Dockside cost of the headless 
was 34,8 U.S. cents a pound, and other costs in- 
containers, labor, freezing, export duties, and the 
ed to the vessels, amounted to 14.4 U.S. cents a 
or almost US$982 a short ton. Costs for ocean 
t, warehousing, and handling costs at the U. S, port 
and broker’s commission of about 7-1/2 percent 
unted to 19.3 U.S. cents a pound, 
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Philippines 
SE OF FLOATING FISH CANNERIES 
D VESSEL S RECEIVED 
IM JAPAD ees ‘eee 
The Philip ter Legislative Committee 


Good Government has revealed that the 
yating fish canneries received as 
Japanese reparations payments 
1958 from Japan have never been 
Th 


S he investigation by the Commit- 
brought out that the floating fish can- 
‘ies plus six fishing vessels had been 

warded to an Iloilo farmers' cooperative | 


‘keting association and that the coop- 
ative had no plans to use the equipment, 
‘he fish canneries and the six fishing 
valued at about US$2,250,000. 


Yr 


vessels are 
As a result of the investigations, the 
sparations Commission Chairman has 
announced the withdrawal of the award of 
the vessels to the cooperative and that 
they would be awarded to concerns able 
to utilize them properly. He also an- 
nounced that several Philippine firms 
were interested in removing the canning 
equipment from the two floating fishcan- 


Re 


\ 


| 
| 


| Harbor because the farmers' coopera- 
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| neries for use in establishing canning 


plants ashore. The two large vessels 


| w ould then be converted for use in the 
interisland trade 


Four of the six fishing vessels have 
been completed by the Japanese and in 
December 1959 were anchored in Tokyo 


| tive lacked the funds to bring them to 


| 


Manila. 
Manila, 


(U. S. Embassy Report from 
December 18, 1959.) 





NEW FISHERY RESEARCH VESSEL 

| ACQUIRED FROM JAPAN: 

Philippine officers and crew members 

| were in Japan early in January 1960 to 

| take delivery in February of the first 

| fishery research vessel built in Japan 

| (built under Japanese reparations pay- 

| ments) for the College of Fisheries of 

| the University of the Philippines. The 

| crew will take special training in the op- 

| eration of the vessel and its laboratories. 
A separate group of the University fac- 

|ulty members has been touring Japan and 

| other countries to study the administra- 

| tion and curriculum of fishery colleges, 

| fish processing laboratories and plants, 

| and fishery market cooperatives. It is 

| hoped that these endeavors will give new 


| impetus to the Philippine deep-sea fish- 
| ing industry. 


The research vessel is the first of 
two being built in Japan for the Philippines. 
The other, which is expected to be de- 
|livered in the near future, will go to the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


- 


|Government's Bureau of Fisheries. (U.S 
; Embassy Report from Manila, January 8, 
| 1960.) 





| Portugal 


CANNED FISH EXPORTS, 
JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 1959: 
Portugal's exports of canned fish dur- 
ing January-September 1959, amounted 
to 51,804 metric tons (2,830,000 cases), 
valued at US$26.6 million, as compared 
with 43,410 tons, valued at US$23.1 mil- 
lion, for the same period in 1958. Sar- 
dines in olive oil exported during the first 
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Portugal (Contd.): 


1959 amounted to 3 


nine months 

















1959 Conservas 


JANU ARY- SEP" TEN MBE R 1959: 
rennet Ii ‘ishing: 
1959, the Portuguese fishing fleet 


landed 69,765 metric tons of sardines 
| (valued at US$6,994,224 ex-vessel or a- 
| bout $100 a ton). 


September 1959 landings of sardines 
totaled 24,523 tons valued at US$2,158,504 
Canneries purchased 59.3 percent, or 

3 tons, of the sardines (valued at 
US$1,415 5.443 « *x-vessel or about $97.26 
a ton) during September 1959. A total 
9,572 tons was purchased for the fresh 
fish market, and 398 tons were salted. 


Other Fishing: The January-Septem- 
yer 1959 landings of fish other than sar- 
lines were principally 22,944 tons of 
-~hinchards (value US$1,514,817) and 3,032 
tons of anchovies (value 1 S$276,591). 


¢ 


(Conservas le Pe eixe, November 1959.) 
Tul FISHERY LIMITED TO FEW 
TRAPS AND TWO MODERN 


I 
CLIPPER-TYPE VESSELS: 





The Portuguese landings of tuna are 
er rimarily from fi 
traps located along the 
VO I ern 840-gross-to! 
essels h fish in the 
NI tnere 1s IY 
f naea < SeV¢E 
riz I y Vil Re < l A 
ind I I The traps ( 
ra and 1 near Cape San 
ed from May to August, 
period when the bluefin tuna are nigrating 
t I rom the Mediterranean. The tuna 
‘lippers have been converted from Diesel- 
powered submarine chasers and fish the 
year round These two vessels often 
d hes in Ita nd F -e 





The tuna landings are almost entirely 
canned in the Villa Real de Santo Antonio 
area, The canners purchase foreign- 

4 2n supplies from the Por- 
tuguese fishermen are not available. (U.S. 
Embassy Report from Lisbon, December 
18, 1959.) 


<a 
= 
a 
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South-West Africa 


| PILCHARD-MAASBANKER 
| FISHERY TRENDS: 


The busiest and most successful sea- 
son in the ten-year history of the South- 
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South-West Africa (Contd.): 


West Africa Walvis Bay pilchard fishing 
in stry closed at the end of October 1959 
vith a record catch cf 300,000 shorttons. 


ljustry 


he South-West Africa catch added to 


rd total of the South African fish- 
yrings the total pelagic shoal fish 
r the Union and South-West Africa 
9 642,000 shorttons, 86,000tons 
an the record catch of 1958. 
rding reports from South-West 
he 6 processing factories 
heir quotas and closed down 
Orn y\bex ay closed down by 
e of the nth, and the sixth 
ecte re S ( at the 
Ux Dé 
we . pe s 49 





aple foods 
»d cod, 
th it coun- 


Phoeni- 





of 


y nistory 


ear] the Spanish and 
on the New- 

banks was very similar, and 
xploitation can still be 


r 


uese cod fisneries 


twneirT e 


1e place names of the Newfound- 
vast. The Spanish gave up fishing 
rea about three centuries ago; 


they did not stop eating salted 
and started to import it from Nor- 
, the Faroes, Newfoundland, 
tland. 


Iceland 
Sco 


After World War I attempts were 
mi to re-establish Spain's position as 
1 cod-fishing nation, and in 1927 a fish- 
ing company was established in San Se- 
bastian, 


Operating with two trawlers to 
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start with, this company obtained very 
good results, and later on, after the Span- 
ish Civil War, two other companies were 
established. 


It is important to differentiate between 


| the cod-fishing activities started by these 


| three companies and that done by the" par- 
|ejas." 
| Newfoundland grounds in 1939 
| poor results. 


Pair trawling was started on the 
, with very 
But when these vessels re- 


|commenced operations in 1949 they did 





| powered, each of 975 g.r.t. 
, bs 


much better, and in the 1959 season 72 
"pareja'' vessels were due to fish in New- 
foundland waters. 

By August 1960 the San Sebastian firm 
will own 19 trawlers--14 Diesel vessels 
and five oil-burning steamships. Their 
sizes range from the 1,190 g.r.t. (gross 
registered tons) of the steam vessel Eus- 


kal Erria to the 1,350 g.r.t. of the motor- 
ship Tornado, and the total tonnage owned 


by the company amounts to approximately 
24,000 g.r.t. 

This company also manages two proc- 
essing plants, one in Pasejes (Spanish 
Basque country) covering 230,000 square 
feet and complete withtwo wharves, driers, 
storage rooms, general stores, etc. The 
other plant is in El Ferrol, and covers 
some 170,000 sq. ft. 





rm owns 4 trawlers and 
has two more ordered from Seville ship- 
yards. The 4 in operation are all Diesel- 
: This company 
plant in Chapela-Vigo, simi- 
lar to those of the first company. 


The second fi 


also owns 


The third firm located in Corunna 
owns 12 trawlers, all Diesel-powered and 
ranging from 1,250 to 1,363 g.r.t. The 
total tonnage of this fleet is about 16,200 
g.r.t., and the company owns one plant in 
Corunna. This is the largest and most 
modern of the Spanish cod plants. 


Of the firms operating "'pareja'' ves- 
sels in the cod fisheries, one firm ap- 

| pears to be the most important. This 

| firm is an industrial complex with two 

| other associated companies and manages 
120 fishing vessels. 


The plant operated by the industrial 
complex covers anarea of 323,000sq. ft. 
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Spain (Contd.): 


with an annual production of 12,( 


)00 met- 
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The ports with the largest catches 
were: Barbate, San Fernando, 
and Ceuta. The landings amount- 


of Spain. 
in 1958 
Tarifa, 











ric tons of dried cod. The companies in | ed to 4,200 tons, 2,300 tons, 1,500 tons, 
the industrial complex also have interests | and 1,000 tons, respectively. (United 
in wholesale, freezing, fish meal, insur- | States Consulate, Vigo, report of Decem- 
ance, and other fishing activities. ber 17, 1959.) 
a ube 4.27 
1lere are several other firms ops P 
ating ''pareja'' vessels in North Amer —— 
( M ers These companies sell their 
catches to many small p ts establish Surinam 
Corunt Vigo, G , and Pasajes 
HORE SHRI TRAWLING 
In g¢ t he t2 ers mal N -ASED IN re 
s each yeat he first is fr ; rawling for large shrimp ir 
ual Yr Febr ry to June, and se Surinal s offshore waters began in Oc- 
ynd from Ju r August to Novembe 7 ber 1998 Prior to that date commer- 
Decembs Che a 3'' begin thei shrimp fishing was confined largely 
trips M rr A d make their e waters for the sm seabob, 
st tripod Se r her r Ox y be Ot re snrimp tI vling was started 
with rawlers. Four more vessels 
Som«¢ the ‘pare essels re "] vere added to the fleet in March 1959 and 
opal! Ss soon as eir hold re fillec three more August 1959. By 1960, the 
ith salt fis while others transfer their | American-owned company, which has ex- 
( ches to specially chartered cargo ves- clusive rights to Surinam shrimp exports, 
sels and continue to fish expects to have a fleet of 25 trawlers. 
Most of the trawlers are 65 feet in length 
In spite of the development of her o | and equipped with 150 hp. Diesel engines. 








cod-fishing fleets, Spain continue s to im 
port dried and salted cod, 14,293 metric Landings made by the offshore shrimp 
i yns being imported from sa v to No vessels for the 12-months period ending 
vember 1958. The total consumption in October 1959 amounted to about 300,000 
Spain is thought to be about 70,000 met- pounds of pink shrimp. Exports during 
ric tons annually, but for some reason that period were about 279,000 pounds (all 
the Spanish liking for this food has falle to the United States except for a very 
noticeably since the end of the Spanish small quantity to Curacao), valued at a- 
Civil Waz bout US$210,000 at the primary receiver 
level in New York City. Prices to the 
vessels in November 1959 ween 42 U 
| cents a pound for heads-off shrimp. 
ees ae 1958: 
Two species of tuna make up the bulk There are no export taxes on shrimp 
of the Spanish tuna lan ‘ates gs. The alba- exports from Surinam. Although the A- 
core tuna (Germo alal unga) is caught by merican owned shrimp fishing and proc- 
vessels based in northern and northwest- | essing firm holds the exclusive right to 
ern Spanish ports. The main ports for export shrimp from Surinam, the Surin- 


this species 
Gijon, Zumaya, 

darroa, mae Ao r 
In 1958, the lan at the four 
amounted to 5,700 metric 


fy eget. Vigo, 
1 Coruna, Sant 
Lequeitio, 


dings 


tons 


Aviles, 
On- 
and Vivero, 


ona, 


leading 


at 


t to issue 
and fish 


the righ 
fish, 


|am Government retains 
export licenses for shrimp, 


derivatives for up to 88,000 pounds a year, 
except that licenses for export of dr ied 
shrimp cannot exceed half this amount. 





ports 


, 


4,600 tons 


Bermeo, )00 tons at Vigo, 
at Aviles, and 3,000 tons at Gijon. 
ings at each of the other ports exceeded 
1,000 tons, but were less than 2,000 tons. 


Bluefin tuna (Thunnus thynnus) is land- 
— 


ed principally at ports located in the south 


Land- 


(United States Consulate report from 
November 18, 


Paramaribo, 1959.) 
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U.S.S.R. tories of the Moscow, Latvian, Kiev, Len- 
ingrad, Kharkov, Khabarovsk, Rostov, 
HT FISHERY CENTERS TO BE and other Economic Councils took part 
TABLISHED IN KURILE ISLANDS: in designing and supplying equipment for 
~ A Moscow broadcast is reported to | it. 


ve announced early in December 1959 | 
the Soviet Union has decided to es- 
ish eight fishery centers in the Ku- | 100 metric tons of whale meat and livers 

e Islands in 1960. The centers will daily, and store 1,800 tons of frozen prod- 
tablished under the seven-year fish- | ucts in its cold storage section. 
pli In addition to mackerel-pike 
ng bases, processing and distributin 
ts will be constructed. Mackerel- 

ke fishing by the Soviet Union has been 


The Soviet Ukraine can freeze some 





There are 265 well-appointed one- and 
two-berth cabins for the crew. (World 
Fishing, December 1959.) 





yaat Por 3 vears in 
as 4oOr 9 years i1n 


srships. Itis thought 





NEW FLOATING FACTORYSHIP t 
I FOR CRAB AND FISH PROCESSING: : 
ws, a Japanese periodical, De- \ floating crab and fish processing ves- 
1959.) sel is being built in Leningrad for future 
operation in the North Pacific Ocean. It 
|is to be equipped with the most modern 
machinery and is the first vessel of that 
FACTORYSHIP type to be built in the U.S,S.R. 
DS WHALING FLEET 
October 10, 1959, the Slava whal- It is a welded vessel with a gross ton- 
t left the Black Sea port of Odes- | nage of 14,000 tons. The length is over 
l the Antarctic. 524 feet, with a breadth of almost 66 feet. 
nsists O It will be Diesel-powered and manned by 
nd 12 new high a crew of 130, plus 507 workers for the 


2 








Diesel-electric whalers. fish-processing operations. 


second and new fleet set sail a All processing operations for crab and 

slater. This is the Soviet 1 fish will be mechanized with new continu- 

t fleet of 20 whaler witl ous cookers for crab, machines for pack- 
yship whaler Soviet 1 ing crab in parchment paper, etc. 





The vessel can remain at sea for two 


ew vessel was built in less than | months during which time it can pack 
years at the Nosenko Shipyard, Ni- | 25,000cases ofcanned crab, 50,000 cases 








the Black Sea, and is the of canned fish and salmon, plus substan- 
biggest ship of its kind, having tial amounts of canned fish roe and fish 
ement of 44,000 tons--15,000 meal. The vessel also has possibilities 
re than the Slava. for processing brisling and sardines. 
| ok (Fiskets Gang, December 10, 1959; trans- 
he Soviet Ukraine is 716feetover-all |lation from Russian newspaper Vodnyi 
, ters), has a beam of 92 feet (28 Transport, November 24, 1959.) 
rs), and "stands as tall as a 12- to ey ea al 
ry building." * 
It is equipped with mechanized proc- NEW HERRING 
essing lines and scientific laboratories. |F ACTORYSHIP PLANNED: 
Its skipper said of this ship: | The Russian newspaper Vodnyi Trans- 








port, November 28, 1959, carries a re- 
The Soviet Ukraine is on a level with |port and a photograph of the model of the 
the very latest in shipbuilding. More than |first herring factoryship to be built inthe 
j a thousand designers and some 500 fac- U.S.S.R., 


| 
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U.S.S,.R, (Contd.): 


The new factoryship will be welded, 
with two decks, have a displacement of 
15,000 tons, length of 145 meters (475.6 
feet), and a breadth of 20 meters (65.6 
feet). The main engine, of 6,250 hp., 


will give the vessel a speed of 14.5 knots. 


The ship is designed for anchoring in 
depths up to 300 meters (164 fathoms). 
In addition, there will be fenders and 
similar equipment which will permit 
s alongside the vessel 


in a relatively high sea. 
17 


‘awler to unload 
The new her- 
ring factoryship will be completed 
1961, (Fiskets Gang, December 24 


Sb 


NEW HERRING FISH MEAL 
AND OIL FACTORYSHIP: 


The new floating herring oil factory- 
ship Lamut, 4,982 gross tons, is being 
completed by a shipyard in Japan for 
Sudoimport, Moscow, according to Dansk 
Fiskeritidende (November 27, 1959), a 
Danish fishery trade periodical. The ves 
sel is designed for a speed of 12.5 knots 
and a processing capacity of 120 metric 


ons of herring per day. 


United Kingdom 


BAG-NET DEVELOPED FOR 


TRANSFERRING CATCHES AT SEA: 





[ Gri E 
r € er Ww € ef 
€ me Br I 
I wler c 
e trawle € er ea { s€ 
I I wning € é r é - 
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y trawler Northern 
Northern 5éea, ther 
ages’’ were 
sighted and wi 


towed away, anc 


thin ar 





1 was 


The experiment opens several possibilities. Trawlers 
owned by the same company could fish an area while another 
vessel acted merely as a carrier. Trawlers just starting 
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fishing could transfer their first few hauls to another ship a- 
bout to leave for home, as with the Northern Sea, and this 
method would 


without deter 





enable ships to stay at sea several days longer 


ioration in catches, 


It could also point 
delivering their « 


freeze the fi 


the way to trawlers fishing in packs and 
to a mothershi 





which could quick- 





e the mothership cou 




















‘ e same ti ld refuel 
the trawlers wit and ice when they decided to fill up their 
ywn fi r Sa home 
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EARNINGS OF 
VESSELS, 19 


INSHORE 

58: 

The British White Fish Authority car- 
ries out annual surveys of the costs and 
Summar- 
l costs and earnings derived 
958 survey were included in 
the Authority's Annual Report for 1958/59 
published in July 1959. Since then, fol- 
lowing further analysis of the returns, 
more detailed information has become a- 
vailable. 


earnings of inshore fishermen. 
ies of tot: 


= 
from the 1 


The results of 460 vessels were in- 
cluded in the 1958 sample--237 in Scot- 
land, 223 in England and Wales; the to- 
tal value of fish landed by these vessels 
represented slightly less than one-third 
of the total inshore catch. The vessels 
were drawn from every major inshore 
fishing district, and from no less than 
139 different ports. 


The size of vessel appears to deter- 
mine, in general, the size of the net sur- 
plus and the level of crews' earnings. 
Small vessels of under 30 feet in length, 
which are more common in England and 
Wales than in Scotland, showed an aver- 
lage profit of £52 (US$145.60) for the year 
land anaverage crew wage of L371 
|(US$1,038.80). At the other end of the 


|scale 60-69 foot vessels showed an av- 
|erage profit of £.1,318 (US$3,690.40), and 
ja crew wage of E716 (US$2,004.80),. The 
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United Kingdom (Contd.): 
wer: co > . fit eal >, ld } 
verage net protit per stone cou not ope 
ymputed for all vessels as the weight 
yf fish landed could not always be given. 
For vessels where the information was 
given the average profit per stone was 
(10.8 U. S. cents), a little less than 
1s in 1957 
Operating costs continued to rise in 
but oil, the cost of which absorbed 
6.2 percent of total ea irnings, and ma- 
surance, which absor bed 3 per- 
er i than in 1957. 
S T 53 per > 
ar upkeep 
were among 
1¢ increases. 
kink ishing pursued is not uni- 
round the coast and the differ- 
hods used resu in different de- 
ro ibility The table shows 
ge opel ng results for ves- 
each area. The relatively pros- 
s fishing area of East and North- 
st Scotland illustrates the success of 
e-net vessel; whereas the re 
s shown for Eastern England reflect 
sprat sé ms which have be 
eature of East Coast fishing dur 
~ ye r or WoO 
f Earnings of 
a ~U 
~ = Average Profit p meme > Crew 
= = Per Vessel Waae 
Sc E | Us$ E US$ | 
th East 1,091} 3,055 692 | 1,938 
75 | 2,170 598 1, 674 
989 | 2,769 | 689 | 1,929 
} 2, 
Ss Po 613} 1,7 16 rs. 540_ ie 512 
ere 
ak | 460 1,288 | 628 | 1,758 
‘ eT 84] 235 | 389 | 1,089 | 
th East . * 183 | 512 399 | 1,117 
South West ..| 189] 529 | 375 | 1,050 
1 ; ye ort 378 | 429 | 1,201 
| North West _. eu ee he 545 | 1,526 





Subsidy forms an important part of ves- 
sel earnings and in 1958 averaged 7.7 per- 
of total earnings, or an average ad- 
tion of over E.1 (US$2.80)a weektocrews' 
Because of the greater incidence 
gland and Wales of reese gd shell- 
, which is not subsidized, the averages 
ingland and Wales and Scotland sepa- 
‘ately show considerable differences. 
(Wor ld E Fis hing, December 1959.) 


d i Note: Also see Commercial Fisheries ‘Revie w, January 1958 
> p. 101, 
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FISHERMEN TRAINING AND LOAN 
PROGRAM FOR NORTHWEST 
SCOTLAND INITIATED: 





|pleted such a 
|had other 


| ing 
| Department. 


| by spring 1960. 


|per 


|new fishermen. 


Because the British Government does 


not believe that the fishing grounds in 
The Minch are as productive as they 
| should be, and hence do not make as 


big 


|a contribution to the economy of the 

| Western Islands as they could, the Gov- 
|ernment is attempting to revive the fish- 
ing industry 
| Minch is the st1 
| Scotland and 
courage young Scotsmen who live in the 
| Outer 
|new training program has been drawn up. 
| It will provide up to six months duty on 
|an East Coast fishing boat working in The 


Hebrides. The 
rait between Northwest 
the Outer Hebrides. To en- 


in the Outer 


Islands to become fishermen, a 


Minch area, If a man has already com- 
period of training or has 
experience, under the terms of 
the program he can continue with another 
six months of training on a special train- 
fishing vessel of the Scottish Home 

It is hoped that trainingcan 
start on east coast vessels in The Minch 
In conjunction with the 
plan to select and train fishermen, loans 
will be extended to persons interested in 
fishing to enable them to acquire new 
boats. 


Loans for new boats from 40-70 feet 
in length can be obtained from the Scot- 
tish Home Department. The loans can be 
made up to 60 percent of the approved 
cost of the boat and a grant of at least 25 
cent will be available, leaving only 15 
percent of the cost to be raised by the 
The Macaulay Trust and 
| the se sg Fund are prepared to assist 

| suitable f is hermen to raise even the 15 
|percent of their share. One of the con- 
| ditions of the loans is that if a grant or 
loan is made, the applicant "undertakes 
| by means of the proposed boat to dili- 
| gently and vigorously prosecute fishing 
Jas working owners."' (U. S. Consulate 
| 
| 
| 
| 


report from Glasgow, January 6, 1960.) 


| RESTRICTIONS REMOVED ON FRESH 
AND FROZEN FISH IMPORTS 
FROM DOLLAR AREA: 

Effective February 1, 1960, quantita- 
tive controls were removed by the United 
Kingdom on imports of fresh and frozen 
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United Kingdom (Contd.): y de Pesca) started operations in its new 


fish meal plant on January 13, 1960. The 
machinery for the new plant, which was 
|donated by the United Nations, was im- 
|ported from the United Kingdom, the U- 
| nited States Embassy in Montevideo re- 
Lifting of import restrictions on fresh | Ported on January 15, 1960. 
and frozen fish removes the last vestige | 
of import controls on fishery products im- 
posed by the United Kingdom to conserve 
short dollar balances following the end of 
World War II. Limitations on canned 
salmon were eased in 1957andcomplete- | FROZEN TUNA IMPORTS 
ly liftedin 1958. Other canned fish were FROM JAPAN: 
removed from import control on June 8, ~ Yugoslavia is Said to have signed 


1959. Fresh and frozen salmon werefreed |contracts for Japanese exporters 


fish from the dollar area. This action 
opens the United Kingdom market to fro- 
zen halibut and other fresh and frozen 
fish from the United States. 





Yugoslavia 


from control on November 9, 1959. for annual imports of about 7,000 
sank ! , metric tons of tuna from Japan. This 
Imports of halibut by the United King- , — ; 
P nase ay, eee year's deliveries are scheduled for 
dom from the United States have been re . ve a vis : ‘nae 5 
, ee ages October 1959-May 1960. Yugoslavia, 
stricted under the controls in effect follow- +} Paes rti f 
: : pie ; ' in the past, has beenimportin ro- 
ing the end of World WarlIlI. The United oe nc I 8 
' a cas P zen tuna from Turkey for the winter 
States supplied up to 3 million pounds of , : : 
. tite operations of itscanneries. In 
frozen halibut to the United Kingdom in fate 
i. : 1959, however, no business talks were 
some prewar years. As a result of Brit- " 1“ oe Par 
a ; concluded with Turkey and tuna fish- 
ish efforts to conserve dollars in post- “go : 
: : ae ing was carried out in the Black Sea 
war years, imports of halibut from the fe it 
om, . ra on a small scale by Turkey. 
United States have been completely re- ; : et, 
a > at ag Yugoslavia is reported importing a- 
stricted. The lifting of these limitations : ; : 
, * ya P bout 9,000 tons of tuna a year and about 
on trade will broaden the market for U- 2 ; - 
. , half is re-exported to Italy. 
nited States west coast halibut producers. ' 


As part of its expansion plans for 
tuna fishing in summer in the Adri- 
actic Sea, fishermen in Yugoslavia 
are learning long-line tuna fishing tech- 
niques from Japanese expert fisher- 
NEW FISH MEAL PLANT IN OPERATION: |men (Sui 


isan Tsushin, December 18, 
The Uruguayan Government-owned 1959.) 


fishing company (Servicio Oceanografico _ 
ail 


Uruguay 
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Department of Health, 


Education, and Welfare 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


POLICY ON EFFECTIVE DATE OF 

FOOD ADDITIVES AMENDMENT: 
The food additives amendment to 
eral Food, Drug, 


Stat. 1785 et 


food amendment to the | 
and Cosmetic Act 
seq., U.S.C. 342, 348) | 


-duled to become fully effective | 


a) 


Wi | 


March 6, 1960, ording to a state- | 
' policy issued by the U. S. Food | 

Drug Administration and published 
December 31, 1959, Federal Reg- | 
Extension of time for compliance 


od and chemical manufacturers with 
requirements of the Food Additives 
ndment are covered 
However, the effective date may be 
nded on a product-by-product basis 
time not to exceed 12 months "'on 
1 finding that such extension 
ves no undue risk to the public 
health and that conditions exist which 
necessitate the prescribing of such an 


isis of 


tional period. 

After this amendment becomes fully 

, any food in interstate com- 
may contain a food additive as de- 


eIte tlve 
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fined in section 201(s) of the act only un- 
der certain prescribed conditions. 


In order that decisions on requests for 
extension could be published before 
March 6, 1960, requests and supporting 
data were to be submitted by February 1, 
1960. 


Although there are many chemicals com- 
monly used in foods which are generally 
recognized as safe, there are numerous 
others for which safe tolerances must be 
established by regulation. The Agency said 
it is not possible at this time to determine 
whether tolerances will be established for 
them before the Food Additives Amendment 
will become fully effective. Manufacturers, 
distributors, users, and food law enforce- 
ment officials needed to know the status of 
those additives under the amendment prior 
to March6, 1960, so that they would know 
whether they may be employed after that 
date. 


The Agency pointed out that all food 
additives had to be cleared for use be- 
fore the March 6 date unless an exten- 
sionwas granted. Use of a foodadditive 
without a formal authorizing regulation 
or an extension of time after March 6, 
1960, will cause the food containing it to 
be adulterated and illegal for shipment, 
the Agency added. 





Title 21—FOOD AND DRUGS 


Chapter I—Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare 

SUBCHAPTER B—FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 

PART 121—FOOD ADDITIVES 


Subpart A—Definitions and Proce- 
dural and Interpretative Regula- 
tions 

STATEMENT OF POLICY WITH REFERENCE 
TO EFFECTIVE DaTE OF FOOD ADDITIVES 
AMENDMENT 


Under the authority. vested in the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 


fure by the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 

metic Act (sec. 6(c), Public Law 85-929; 

72 Stat. 1789; 21 U.S.C., note under sec- 

tion 342 (1958 amendment) ), the follow- 
| ing statement of policy is issued: 


§ 121.85 Statement of policy with refer- 
ence to effective date of food addi- 
tives amendment. 


| (a) The food additives amendment to 
|} the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
| Act (72 Stat. 1785 et seq., 21 U.S.C. 342, | 
348) is scheduled to become fully effec- 
tive on March 6, 1960. However, this 
date may be extended on a product-by- 
product basis for a time not to exceed 12 





| months “on the basis of a finding that 
such extension involves no undue risk to 
the public health and that conditions ex- 

| ist which necessitate the prescribing of 
such an additional period.” 


(b) After this amendment becomes 
fully effective, any food in interstate 
commerce may contain a food additive as 
defined in section 201(s) of the act only 
if: 

(1) The additive and its use, or in- 
tended use, conform to the terms of a 
regulation that provides for an exemp- 
tion from the requirements of the food 
additives amendment for any food addi- 
tive, and any food bearing or containing 
such additive because it is intended solely 
for investigational used by qualified ex- 
perts; or 

(2) There is in effect, and the additive 
end its use or intended use are in con- 
formity with a regulation issued under 
section 409 prescribing the conditions 
under which such additive may be safely 
used. 
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(c) Many chemicals commonly used 
in foods are generally recognized as safe. 
A number of them have been listed in 
regulations in this chapter. However, 
there are food additives in common use 
that are not generally recognized as safe 
and for which tolerances must be estab- 
lished by regulation. It is not possible 
at this time to determine whether toler- 
ances will be established for them before 
the food additives amendment will be- 
come fully effective. Manufacturers, 
distributors, users, and food-law en- 
forcement officials need to know the 
status of these additives under the 
amendment prior to March 6, 1960, so 
that they will know whether they may 
be employed after that date. 

(d) The Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs is prepared to consider requests 
for an extension of the effective date of 
the law, for specific additives. The fol- 
lowing criteria, among others, will be 
used in evaluating and acting upon such 
requests: 

(1) The effective date of the amend- 
ment can be extended for a specific ad- 
ditive only upon a finding, based on a 
study of the available facts about the 
additive and its toxicity, that such ex- 
tension will involve no undue risks to 
the public health and that conditions 
exist that necessitate such extension. 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL 

LIST OF FOOD ADDITIVES 

GENERALLY RECOGNIZED AS SAFE: 
A list of food additives or substances 

generally recognized as safe appeared 

in an order issued by the U. S. Food and } 

Drug Administration and published inthe 
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(2) There should be evidence about 
the amounts of the additive present in 
the food and about its chronic toxicity 
Before an extension is granted. 

(3) Extensions will not be granted for 
a food additive if appropriate tests show 
the production of cancer in test animals 


jat any dosage level, nor will they be 


granted if such tests show alarming 
symptoms other than cancer in any dos- 
age, unless experimental data show a 
level of feeding to test animals that is 
safe to the animal and provide a satis- 
factory margin of safety for the levels 
in the human diet. 

(4) Where a regulation provides for 
the presence of an additive in certain 
foods at a given level, and the other cri- 
teria of this statement of policy are met, 
the effective date maybe extended for 
other similar uses of the additive 

(5) Extension should be granted only 
for those uses of a food additive which 
had been employed prior to January 1, 
1958 

(6) Notice of the decisions of the Food 
and Drug Administration on requests for 
extensions will be published in the Fep- 
ERAL REGISTER. 

(e) Each request for an extension 
should be addressed to the Commissioner 
of Food and Drugs, and should give: 





ditives regulations by adding a list of 


cluded in tha 


plasticizers, 


Federal Register of November 20, 1959. 





The order became effective on Decem- 


ber 20, 1959, under 


In 


ister 


the February 2, 
t} 
I 


tne 


poses to include in 


Included in the supplemental list are 
chemical preservatives, buffers and 
neutralizing agents, nonnutritive sweet- 
eners, nutrients, stabilizers, anticaking 


the provisions of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 


1960, Federal Reg- 
Agency published a supplemen- 
tal list of food additives which it pro- 
the regulation and 
askedfor comments prior to inclusion of 
the supplemental list in the regulation. 





B1TC.. 
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(1) The name and chemical composi- 
tion of the food additive for which ex- 
tension is requested. 

(2) A statement of the uses of the 
food additive for which extension is re- 
quested and evidence that these uses 
were recognized prior to January 1, 1958. 

(3) Information about the physical or 
technical effect produced by the additive, 
and the quantity needed to produce such 
effect. 

(4) Information about the quantity of 
the additive expected in or to be added 
to the food. 

(5) Available information which indi- 
cates that =hese amounts of the additive 
in food will not jeopardize the public 
health. 





(6) A statement of the reason(s) why 
ja tolerance has not previously been 
requested. 


(7) In order that decisions on requests 
|for extensions may be published before 
March 6, 1960, requests and supportirg 
data should be received by February 1, 
1960. 


(Sec. 701(a), 52 Stat. 1055; 21 U.S.C. 352(a). 
Interprets or applies secs. 402, 409, 72 Stat 





1785, 1789; note under 21 U.S.C. 342; 21 
U.S.C. 348) 

Dated: December 23, 1959. 

[SEAL] Geo. P. LARRICK, 


' Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 





i 


substances employed in the manufacture 
of food-packaging materials for which 
prior sanctions have been granted. 


In- 


t list are certain antioxi- 
dants, antimycotics, driers, drying oils, 


release agents, stabilizers, 


and a few others--about 82 substances. 


LIST ISSUED OF SPICES, SEASONINGS, 


| A list of spices, seasonings, essential 


that 


uary 19, 


oils, oleoresins, and natural extractives 
are generally recognized as safefor 
intended use, 


within the meaning of sec~ 


tion 409 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 

Cosmetic Act, was published by theU. S. 
Food and Drug Administration in the Jan- 
1960, Federal Register. 
order became effective upon publication. 


The 





The common name and the botanical 





agents, and a group of miscellaneous ad- 
ditives. The supplemental list includes 
about 52 substances, and for some sub- 
stances limits are designated. 


Also in the February 2 Federal Regis-| 
ter, the Agency also amended the food ad-| 





name of plant source is given in the list. 
Included are about 70 spices and other 
natural seasonings and flavorings (leaves, 
roots, barks, berries, etc., including pep- 
per, parsley, paprika, etc.); 128 essen- 
tial oils, oleoresins, and natural extrac- 
tives, including distillates; and 3 miscel- 
laneous additives. 


<=> 
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Treasury Department 
COAST GUARD 


STANDARDS FOR NUMBERING OF UN- 
DOCUMENTED VESSELS ISSUED: 
“Certain regulations pertaining to the 
1umbering of undocumented vessels have 
been issued by the U. S. Coast Guard and 
published in the December 29, 1959, is- 
sue of the Federal Register. They be- 
me effective on March 15, 1960. The 
uurpose is to publish procedures with 
to numbering of undocumented 
the Federal Boat Act of 
1958; to provide for temporary exemp- 
ns from numbering requirements in 
rder to allow states which have under 
tive consideration or have nearly per- 
fected their numbering systems addi- 
al time in which to obtain approval; 
to reduce the fee for an original 
nber from $5.00 to $3.00, which is 
I 








respect 


essels under 


ised on the cost for administration of 
he Coast Guard numbering system. 
[The Federal Boat Act of 1958 in- 


ded provisions for establishment of 
new system of numbering small un- 
propelled by ma- 
nery of 10 or more horsepower, 
sing the navigable waters of the United 
States. The Act permits the several 
tes to have concurrent jurisdiction 
the Federal Government over the 
sable waters within their respective 
oundaries and to enforce their respec- 
laws on all the waters within such 
indaries whether they be intrastate 
iters or navigable waters of the United 
The states can agsume the re- 
sponsibility for numbering undocumented 
and for the passage and enforce- 
laws regarding small boats. If 
state does not assume responsibility, 
. 5S. Coast Guard regulations will apply 
that state. 


cumented vessels 





nda 
otates,. 


vesseis 


nent of 


T 


The new Coast Guard regulation des- 
ignated 46 CFR 171.01-6 is to provide a 
temporary exemption until July 1, 1960, 
for all undocumented vessels principally 
ised within a particular state in which it 
Ss found that such state's system for 
numbering is under active consideration 
or nearly perfected for approval and may 
be approved by July 1, 1960. This tem- 
porary exemption may be permitted so 
that the assumption of functions with re- 
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spect to numbering by a particular state 
may be accomplished in an equitable 
manner. 


The new regulation (designated 46 
CFR 171.10-2) describes the procedures 
for making application for a Coast Guard 
number on and after April 1, 1960. Ar- 
rangements have been made with the 
Post Office so that applications (Forms 


| CG-3876 and CG-3876A) will be avail- 


able at all First Class and Second Class 


| Post Offices throughout the United 
| States and at designated Third and Fourth 


Class Post Offices in those states in 
which the undocumented vessels must be 
numbered by the Coast Guard. No appli- 
cations will be accepted before April 1, 
1960, 


The amendment to 46 CFR 171.10-25 
revises the procedures for obtaining a 
duplicate certificate of number inevent 
the original certificate of number is lost 
or destroyed. Arrangements have been 
made with the Post Office so that appli- 
cations for duplicate certificates of 
number (Form CG-3919) will be avail- 
able at all First and Second Class Post 
Offices throughout the United States and 
at designated Third and Fourth Class 
Post Offices in those states in which 
vessels must be numbered by the Coast 
Guard. No applications will be accepted 
before April 1, 1960. No application will 
be processed without a special fee stamp 
attached thereto and postmarked. 


Thirty states have enacted legislation 
to set up their own registering and num- 
bering systems but ali have not yet been 
formally approved by the Coast Guard. 
Additional states probably will act but 
the Coast Guard will take over the re- 
sponsibility in those which do not con- 
form on April 1, 1960. 


COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF TRADE 
AGREEMENTS ACT UPHELD: 

The U. S. Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals on December 16, 1959, is- 
sued a ruling upholding dismissal of the 
suit by a West Coast tuna canning firm, 
which sought to have the Trade Agree- 
ments Act declared unconstitutional. 
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The five-judge court unanimously 
upheld the decision of the U. S. Customs 
Court, which had dismissed the firm's 
suit. 


The tuna canning firm had asked that 
tariff reductions negotiated with other 
countries under the Act be declared null 
and void because the Act amounted to an 
unconstitutional delegation of legislative 
powers by the Congress to the President, 
and because the tariff-cutting agreement 
actually was a treaty with a foreign na- 
tion which should have been ratified by 
the Senate. 


The Court, in an opinion by Judge I. 
Jack Martin, rejected both arguments. 
It cited Supreme Court decisions which 
it said approved Congressional delega- 
tion powers which are limited and which 
indicate the intent of Congress. 


The Court held that in the 1934 Act 
"the Congressional policy is pronounced 
very clearly. The stated objectives are 
to expand foreign markets for the prod- 
ucts of the United States. 

The Court said: ''These objectives 
are in their nature no different than 
those" of the Tariff Acts of 1890 and 
1922 which the high court has upheld. 


Decisions of the 
Court 
Court. 


Customs and Patent 
can be appealed to the Supreme 





Eighty -Sixth Congress 


(Second Session) 


Public bills and resolutions which 


may directly or indirectly affect the 





fisheries and allied in- 
dustries are reported 
upon. Introduction, re- 
ferral to committees, 
pertinent legislative ac- 
tions, hearings, and oth- 
er chamber actions by 
the House and Senate, as well as signa- 
ture into law or other final disposition 
are covered. 
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AMERICAN SAMOA PROBLEMS: Senator Bart- 
lett introduced into the Congressional Record of 
January 13, 1960, an article written by Senator Long 
of Hawaii on problems in American Samoa. Thear- 
ticle mentions that assistance is needed in develop- 
ing a more adequate economy in American Samoa. 
Enlargement is needed of the present fish cannery 
which employs 450 people. One of the greatest 
needs is for financial assistance in providing fish- 
ing vessels capable of competing with vessels used 
by other fishermen in American Samoa waters. The 
article further states that the Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries should provide assistance in a future 
aid program to American Samoa. 





COLOR ADDITIVES IN FOODS: The House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce held 
hearings February 10 and 11 on H. R. 7624 (Harris) 
and S. 2197 (Hill & Goldwater), color additive a- 
mendments to the Food and Drug Act. 








FISHERIES ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1959: House 
disagreed to certain Senate amendments to H. R, 
5421 (MacDonald)--passed House August 26, 1959, 
and passed and amended in Senate September 11, 
1959--to provide a program of assistance to cor- 
rect inequities in the construction of fishing vessels 
and to enable the fishing industry of the United 
States to regain a favorable economic status, and 
for other purposes. Conference on the bill was re- 
quested with the Senate and House and Senate con- 
ferees were appointed. 














IMPORTED COMMODITY LABELING: The 
House on February 2, 1960, passed by a voice vote 
H. R. 5054 (Herlong), a bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of (930 with respect to the marking of imported 
articles and containers, as amended. Provides that 
imported articles removed from original container, 
repacked, and offered for sale in a new package or 
container, shall be marked to show the country of 
Bill referred to the Senate, where no com- 
panion bill has been introduced to date. 





INCOME TAX LAW REVISION IN FAVOR OF 
FISHERMEN: H. R. 10305 (Wilson), a bill to ex- 
tend to fishermen the same treatment afforded 
farmers in relation to estimated income tax; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means; introduced in House 
February 9, 1960. Similar to H. R. 604 (Pelly), 

H. R. 1925 (King of Calif.), and S. 774 (Magnuson); 
all introduced during first session of the 86th Con- 
gress. 





INTERIOR APPROPRIATIONS: H. R. 10401 
(Kirwan), a bill making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Interior and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for other pur- 
poses; filed on February 12, 1960 (H. Rept. 1264). 
The House passed the bill by a voice vote on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1960. Included in the bill is an increase 
of $4,090,800 for the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
primarily to replace permanent appropriations 
from receipts, including duck stamps, which will no 
longer be available for operations, enforcement, or 
research. 





Department of the Interior and Related Agencies 





Appropriations for 1961, Part I (Hearings January 
12, 13, 14, 26, 27, and 28, 1960, before a Subcom- 

mittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, 86th Congress, 2nd Session, on 
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appropriations for the Department of Interior except 
Bonneville Power Administration, Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, Southeastern Power Administration, and 
Southwestern Power Administration), 1027 pp., 
printed. Includes hearings on operations of the 

Fish and Wildlife Service and also specifically the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 
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SHRIMP CONSERVATION CONVENTION WITH 
CUBA: H. R. 9917 (Bonner), a bill to give effect to 
the Convention between the United States and Cuba 
for the conservation of shrimp, signed at Havana, 
August 15, 1958; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries; introduced in House Janu- 
ary 26, 1960. 











Department of the Interior and Related Agencies 
Appropriations for 1961, Part IT (Hearings Janu- 
ary 21, 22, and 25, 1960, before a Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 86th Congress, 2nd Session, on appro- 
priations for several related agencies of the De- 
partment of the Interior, including the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission, Smith- 
sonian Institution, and Transitional Grants to Alas- 
ka), 517 pp., printed. 


LAW OF THE SEA: Public hearings were held 
by the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on 
January 20, 1960, at 10:30 a.m. in the New Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C., on four conven- 
tions and an optional protocol on the Law of the 
Sea: Executive J, ''A Convention on the Territorial 
Sea and Contiguous Zone;" Executive K, ''A Con- 
vention on the High Seas;"' Executive L, 'A Conven- 
tion on Fishing and Conservation of the Living Re- 
sources of the High Seas;"' Executive M, ''A Con- 
vention on the Continental Shelf;'' Executive N, "An 
Optional Protocol of Signature Concerning the Com- 
pulsory Settlement of Disputes." 





FISH AND WILDLIFE: Miscellaneous Fish and 
Wildlife Legislation (Hearings May 5, June 3, 30, 
July 1, and August 4, 1959, before the Subcommit- 
tee on Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
United States House of Representatives, 86th Con- 











gress, lst Session, on H. R. 350, H. R. 1984, H. R. 
2398, H. R. 2565, H. R. 3087, H. R. 4019, H. R. 
4402, H. R. 5004, H. R. 5119, H. R. 5271, H.R. 5813, 
H. R. 5814, H. R. 5954, H. R. 7045, and H. R. 7455), 











301 pp., printed. Contains purpose and provisions 
of each bill, and statements, reports, and recom- 
mendations of representatives of Government and 
industry. 


ry 





Also includes individual views and com- 
ents on bills, and various statistical tables. 


Of special interest to commercial fisheries are 
the hearings on H. R. 4402, a bill to provide for the 

mnstruction of a salt-water research laboratory at 
Seattle, Wash.; H. R. 350, a bill to provide for the 


Identical to S. 2867 (Magnuson), referred to the 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; 
| introduced in Senate January 20, 1960. 
| 








SHRIMP IMPORTS: H. Res. 442 (Boggs), a 
| resolution directing the Tariff Commission to make 
jan investigation of the effect of the existing cus- 
|toms treatment of shrimp upon the domestic shrimp 
|industry; to the Committee on Ways and Means; in- 
| troduced in House February 8, 1960. 
| 


The House Committee on Ways and Means an- 
|nounced on February 9 its approval of a Commit- 
tee resolution directing the Tariff Commission to 
|make an investigation of the effect of the existing 
customs treatment of shrimp upon the domestic 
|shrimp industry. The Committee resolution is 
|identical to H. Res. 442. 


TARIFF NEGOTIATIONS: H. Con. Res. 503 
|(Thomson), concurrent resolution expressing the 
| sense of Congress that the United States should not 
|grant further tariff reductions in the forthcoming 
|tariff negotiations under the provisions of the Trade 
| Agreements Extension Act of 1958, and for other 
|purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means; 
| introduced in House January 25, 1960. Identical to 
|H. Con. Res. 512 (Bailey), H. Con. Res. 513 (Berry), 
H. Con. Res. 515 (Dent), H. Con. Res. 516 (Dorn of 
|S. C.), H. Con. Res. 517 (Fisher), H. Con. Res. 518 
|\(Gross), H. Con. Res. 519 (Hemphill), H. Con. Res. 
|520 (McIntire), H. Con. Res. 521 (Mason), H. Con. 
Res. 522 (Oliver), H. Con. Res. 523 (Smith of Kan.), 
|H. Con. Res. 524 (Stratton), and H. Con. Res. 525 
|(Utt); all introduced in House January 26, 1960. 
| Also identical to H. Con. Res. 527 (Mack of Wash.), 
|introduced January 27; H. Con. Res. 554 (Saylor), 
|introduced February 1; H. Con. Res. 560 (Tollef- 
|son), introduced February 2; H. Con. Res. 580, in- 
|troduced February 4; and H. Con. Res. 583 (Hays), 
|introduced in House February 8, 1960. 




















TRANSPORATION: S. 3048 (Magnuson), a bill to 
}amend the Interstate Commerce Act with respect 
|to reasonable differentials in favor of joint rates 








construction of a fish and wildlife marine laboratory |for through transportation by rail and water, and 


and experiment station in the central Gulf coast 

area of Florida; H. R. 5954, a bill to clarify a pro- 
vision in the Black Bass Act relating to the inter- 
state transportation of fish and for other purposes; 
and H. R. 1984, H. R. 3087, H. R. 4019, H. R, 5119, 
and H. R. 5271, all providing for the eradication of 
starfish in Long Island Sound and adjacent waters. 








OCEANOGRAPHIC SURVEYS: H. R. 10412 (G.P. 
Miller), a bill to establish a public policy with re- 
spect to oceanographic surveys, and to provide for 
coordination of the efforts of Federal agencies with 
respect to oceanographic surveys; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries; introduced 
in House February 15, 1960. 





|for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
jand Foreign Commerce; introduced in Senate Feb- 
jruary 16, 1960. 

| 

| VESSELS ADMEASUREMENT SIMPLIFICATION: 
S. 2916 (Magnuson), a bill to simplify the admeas- 
urement of small vessels; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce; introduced inSen- 
ate January 26, 1960. 





Also identical bill H. R. 9916 (Bonner); to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries; in- 
troduced in House January 26, 1960. 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
PUBLICATIONS | 


THESE PROCESSED PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE FREE FROM 
THE DIVISION OF INFORMATION, U. S,. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERV- 
ICE, WASHINGTON 25, D, C. TYPES OF PUBLICATIONS ARE DESIG- 
NATED AS FOLLOWS: 
CFS - CURRENT FISHERY STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND ALASKA. 
Fi - FISHERY LEAFLETS 
SL BRANCH OF STATISTICS LISTS OF DEALERS IN AND 
PRODUCERS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS AND BYPRODUCTS. 
SSR. - FISH. - SPECIAL SCIENTIFIC REPORTS--FISHERIES 
(LIMITED DISTRIBUTION). 
SEP. - SEPARATES (REPRINTS) FROM COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 
REVIEW. 


Number Title 
CFS-2155 - Mississippi Landings, August 1959, 
2 pp. 
CFS-2171 - Fish Meal and Oil, October 1959, 2 pp. | 
CFS-2174 - Massachusetts Landings, September 
1959, 5 pp. 
CFS-2176 - Mississippi Landings, September 1959, 
2 pp. 
CFS-2182 - Alabama Landings, September 1959, | 
2 pp. | 
CFS-2183 - Georgia Landings, October 1959, 2 pp. 
CFS-2186 - Florida Landings, October 1959, 6 pp. 
CFS-2188 - Maine Landings, October 1959, 3 pp. 
CFS-2189 - New York Landings, October 1959, 
4 pp. 
CFS-2190 - Texas Landings, October 1959, 3 pp. 


rt 


*FS-2198 North Carolina Landings, November 


1959, 4 pp. 
CFS-2200 - Ohio Landings, October 1959, 2 pp. 
CFS-2201 - New Jersey Landings, November 1959 
3 pp. 
CFS-2205 - Pacific Coast States Fisheries, 1958 


Annual Summary, 6 pp. 


CFS-2206 - South Carolina Landings, November | 
1959, 2 pp. | 
CFS-2207 - Georgia Landings, November 1959, 
2 pp. 
CFS-2209 - Frozen Fish Report, November 1959, 
8 pp. 
CFS-2210 - Fisheries of the United States and | 
Alaska, 1958 Annual Summary, 15 pp. | 
CFS-2211 - Rhode Island Landings, October 1959, | 


3 pp. 
Florida Landings, November 1959, 6 pp. 
Ohio Landings, November 1959, 2 pp. 
Rhode Island Landings, November 

1959, 3 pp. 


CFS-2216 - 
CFS-2218 - 
CFS-2219 - 


FL-471 
pp., 


- Edible Crabs, by Charles H. 
illus., 1959 (Revision of FL-71, 


| 
| 
| 
Walburg, 4 
July 1945). 


FL-487 - Spiny Lobster Gear and Fishing Methods, 
by C. E. Cope, 20 pp., illus., June 1959. De- 
scribes the spiny lobster fishery in the Florida 


COMMERCIAL FISHERIES REVIEW 


Tet prt igt oe’, 


RECENT — 
LA @ FISHERY PUBLICATIONS 4 


ee ed 





Vol. 22, No. 3 






Bs Z 
a j 5 


“ty a 
Z < Hy vA 
Phage 


<j » 
mags Lo 


Me: 0 p ca amasts: 10d dark. Pears 
area. Includes details of boats and deck fittings 
used, current gear and methods, former gear and 
methods, and approximate costs of spiny lobster 
gear (1959). Some excellent drawings accompany 
the text. 


SL-107 - Firms Canning Fish and Shellfish Special- 
ties, 1958 (Revised), 5 pp. 


SL-162 - Firms Producing Fish Sticks and Por- 
tions, 1959 (Revised), 2 pp. 

SSR-Fish. No. 289 - Counts of Red Tide Organisms 
Gymnodinium breve, and Associated Oceano- 
graphic Data from Florida West Coast, 1954-57, 
by John H. Finucane and Alexander Gradov ich, 
224 pp., illus., March 1959. 

SSR-Fish. No. 
Data, 1951- 
Johnson, anc 
April 1959. 


SSR-Fish. No. 305 - Stream Catalog of Eastern 
Section of Ketchikan Management District of 
Southeastern Alaska, by John Wilson Martin 
398 pp., illus., April 1959. Stream descriptions, 
maps, historical records, and salmon escape- 
ment data are compiled for 117 salmon streams 
in the eastern section of the Ketchikan fishery 
management district. Each stream is located 
geographically by latitude and longitude, and by 
orientation to prominentland masses. The spe- 
cies of salmon utilizing the spawning grounds 
and estimates of the escapement magnitude each 
year for many years are given. 

SSR-Fish. No. 306 - Reclamation of Indian and 
Abrams Creeks in Great Smoky Mountains 
tional Park, by Robert E. 








29 
5 
| 


7 - Lake Superior Limnological 
, by Alfred M. Beeton, James H. 


7 
Stanford H. Smith, 183 pp., illus., 


Na- 
Lennon and PhillipS. 


Parker, 26 pp., illus., May 1959. 
SSR-Fish. No. 311 - Bristol Bay Oceanography, 


August-September 1938, 
Glenn Pedersen, 35 pp., 

SSR-Fish. No. 316 - Lethal Doses of Several Com- 
mercial Chemicals for Fingerling Channel Cat- 
fish, by Howard P. Clemens and Kermit E. 
Sneed, 11 pp., September 1959. 


by Felix Favorite and 
illus., August 1959. 


SSR-Fish. No. 317 - Age Size Composition of the 
Menhaden Catch Along the Atlantic Coast of the 
United States, 1952-55 (with a Brief Review of 
the Commercial Fishery), by Fred C. June and 
John W. Reintjes, 70 pp., illus., August 1959. 
Includes a brief description of menhaden purse- 
seine fishing gear, methods, and seasons; a 
summary of the major features of the 1955 At- 
lantic Coast purse-seine fishery; a description 
and analysis of the methods of sampling the 
catches; and tabular data resulting from the 
catch-sampling program. 
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SSR-Fish. No. 319 - Effect of Field Polarity in Guid- areas; California imports; canned fish and fro- 
ing Salmon Fingerlings by Electricity, byH. Wil- zen shrimp prices; ex-vessel prices for cannery 
liam Newman, 18 pp., illus., September 1959. fish; American Tuna Boat Association auction 


sales; for the month indicated. 
Sep. No. 578 - The Pound-Net Fishery in Virginia: 





























Part 2 - Species Composition of Landings Re- Gulf Monthly Landings, Production, and Shipments 
ported as Menhaden, of Fishery Products, November and December, 
1559, 6 pp. each. (Market News Service, U. S. 
Sep. No. 579 - Possibilities for Applying Fish Oil Fish and Wildlife Service, 609-611 Federal 
to Ore Flotation. Bldg., New Orleans 12, La.) Gulf States shrimp, 
oyster, finfish, and blue crab landings; crab 
Sep. No. 580 - Research in Service Laboratories meat production; LCL express shipments from 
(February 1960): Contains these articles-- New Orleans; wholesale prices of fish and shell- 
"Composition of Fish and Shellifish;" "Control fish on the New Orleans French Market; sponge 
of Drip in Chilled and Frozen Fishery Prod- sales; and imports at Port Isabel and Browns- 
ucts;"" "Fish Flour Research;" "Low Storage ville, Tex.; for the months indicated. 
Temperatures Help Maintain Fillet Quality;" 
"Proposed Standards for Grades of Frozen Raw Monthly Summary of Fishery Products Production 
| Headless Shrimp under Review;" and "Purified in Selected Areas of Virginia, North Carolina, 
Fish-Oil Fractions to be made Available for and Maryland, December , & pp. (Market 
Research." News Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
ee ee ee ee 18 So. King St., Hampton, Va.) Fishery landings 
HE anan SOF MARKET EEE w BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES and production for the Virginia areas of Hamp- : 
U. S FISH ANC WILOLIFE SERVICE, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. ton Roads, Lower Northern Neck, and Eastern 
, Shore; the Maryland areas of Crisfield, Cam- 
Number Title bridge, and Ocean City; and the North Carolina 
MNL-4 - Newfoundland's Fishing Industry, 20 pp. areas of Atlantic, Beaufort, and Morehead City; 
MNL-5 - Danish Fisheries, 1959, 12 pp. together with cumulative and comparative data; 
MNL-6 - Mexico's Fish and Shellfish Canning In- for the month indicated. 


dustry, 1958, 23 pp. 
New England Fisheries--Monthly Summary, No- 








THE FOLLOWING ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE vember 1959, 24 pp. (Market News Service, 
LES ARE NOT FOR GENERAL DISTRIBUTION BUT ARE AVAILABLE : a : : + : < 
EFERENCE ONLY FROM THE U. S. FISH AND WILOLIFE SERVICE, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 10 Common 











MMERCIAL FISHERIES, P. 0. BOX 3830, HONOLULU, wealth Pier, Boston 10, Mass.) Reviews the 

ee rrr, 6 ee principal New England fishery ports, and pre- 
sents food fish landings by ports and species; 
Attempts at Estimating the Abundance of Fish Eee inaustrial fish landings and ex-vessel prices; 













































7 - tT: —— imports; cold-storage stocks of fishery prod- 
lation tr ¢ E: - F ; : 
lation from the Data of Tuna ~ong aT ucts in New England warehouses; fishery land- 
sry. 1--A Few Considerations on the Variations ings and ex-vessel prices for porte in Messa- 
in Distribution of Catch per 1,000 Hooks, by 
in Dis ribution SS eee eee 1,000 s700ks, OY a chusetts (Boston, Gloucester, New Bedford, 
Akira Suda, English translation, 15 pp., process Provincetown, aed Geese Malel, Hien Glaek> 
ed. (Translated from Report of Nankai Regional | Sool cate Rockland) tae Sh Salat (Point Judith) 
Fisheries Research Laboratory, no. 7, 1958, pp. eond Gasmmnahinast (Stonington); frozen fishery ° 
Sa-neee) oS claw are A ~ 
105-126.) products prices to primary wholesalers at Bos- 
; ' ae ton, Gloucester, and New Bedford; and landings 
Ce qa ise bowen eos Map by £3: Ke. Bish and ex-vessel prices for fares landed at the , 
ee cee en rw ay By Tomi Hashi- Boston Fish Pier and sold through the New Eng- 
sharp Beam on same Area, by fom) land Fish Exchange; for the month indicated. 
moto and Yoshinobu Maniwa, English translation, , 
) pp., processed. (Translated from Technical N Ae : a S 
Report of Fishing Boat, no. 12, October 1958, ae ys eeptesale Fisher raat 
149-159. News Service, 155 John St., New York 38, N. Y.) 
ne Dally Vertcal Migration of Pelagie Fishy | cludes summaries and anaiyees of eceip 
S. G. Zusser, English translation, 32 pp., proc imports entered at New York City primary 
essed, (Translated from Behavior of Fish and wholesaler prices for frozen products, and mar- 
Commercial Exploration, V.N.I.R.O., Trudy v. keting trends; for the month cobiahial. 
36, pp. 83-105.) : ; 


THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE ONLY FROM THE | (Seattle) Washington, Oregon, and Alaska Receipts 
SPECIFIC OFFICE MENTIONED: and Landings of Fishery Products for Selected 
Areas and Fisheries, Monthly Summary, Novem- 
ber and December 1959, 8 and 9 pp., respective- 

















California Fishery Products Monthly Summary, ly. (Market News Service, U. S. Fish and Wild- 

. ~ November 1959; 13 pp. (Market News Service, life Service, Pier 42 South, Seattle 4, Wash.) 

U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Post Office Includes landings and local receipts, with ex- 
Bldg., San Pedro, Calif.) California cannery re- vessel and wholesale prices in some instances, 
ceipts of tuna and tunalike fish, mackerel, an- as reported by Seattle and Astoria (Ore.), whole- 
chovies, and sardines; pack of canned tuna, sale dealers; also Northwest Pacific halibut 
mackerel, anchovies, and sardines; market fish landings; and Washington shrimp landings; for 

1 





receipts at San Pedro, Santa Monica, and Eureka the months indicated. 























































Federal Administration of the Fisher 
KD, 


7 —C-Howard ry Industries 
of Alaska, by Howard Baltzo, 11 pp., Novem- 











ber 1959. (U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries, Box 2481, Ju- 
neau, Alaska.) A term-end report on Alaska's 


commercial fisherie 
of the U. 


their 





s and the accomplishments 
Bureau of Commercial Fisher 
development. 





2S in 
Covers the historical back- 











ground of the Alaska fisheries; the development 
of the salmon, halibut, sablefish, herring, clam, 
shrimp, and crab industries; and latent fisher- 
ies such as bottomfish, cod, oysters, and whal- 
Discusses the historical role of Govern- 
iY t administrati the Alaska fisheries and 
tions sucn y research, river basin 
studies. techr ig, 1d 
esse oans S hieve 
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i tuna during the period The 
av rcial catch records showed that 
the reversal in species resulted from a shift by 
the larger vessels of the fleet from fishing 
grounds in the leeward waters of the northerr 
islands to grounds located in the windward wa- 
ters of the southern islands. 

Con tributions of Hudson and Connec ticut Rivers t 
New York-New Je ey Shad Catch of 1956, by 
Kenneth J. Fischler, Fishery | ; ron 
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and Wildlife 


printed, 20 cents, 
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' 60), pp. 









Early Development and Metamorphosis er the Ten- 
Pounder, ELOPS S SAURUS aa inaeus, Jack W. 
ringer, Fishery Bulletin 155 Ten, n Fishery 




















ulletin of the Fish and Wildlife Service, vol. 

59), pp. 619-6¢ illus., printed, 30 cents, 1959 

Experimental Introductions of Fresh-Water Ale- 
wives,'' by Robert E. Vincent, article The Pro- 
gressive Fish-Cult st vol. 22, no. Januz ary 
1960, pp. 38-42, processed, single aan 25 cen 

Food of the Paci wis sardine (Si ARDINOPS CAE - 
aoe E A), by Cadet H. Hand and Leo Berner, Jr. 
Fishery Belletin 164 (from Fishery Bulletin of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, vol. 60), pp. 175- 
184, illus., printed, 15 cents, 1959. 

The Goldey AMPHIODON ALOSOIDES (Rafines- 








The Com mercial 
Lake s, 





qu 3) Fishery of the Red 


akes, Minnesota, by Marvin D. Grosslein and 
Lioyd L. Smith, Jr., Fishery Bulletin 157 (from 
Fishery Bulletin of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, vol. 60), pp. 33-41, illus., printed, 
1959. 
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15 cents, 
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"Improvements in a Microprojector for Fish 


Scales," by Elmer S. Phillips and Dwight A. 
Webster, article, The Progressive Fish-Cul- 
vol, 22, no. January 19 24-29, 


22, , Pp. 
processed, ie copy 25. cents. 




















ipjack Response t » Live Bait, by 
Yuen, Fishery Bull etin 162 (from 


Bulletin of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 








ice, vol. 60), pp. Laser 30, illus., printed, 20 
‘ In study, observations made 
Kipjack live-bait fishing boats 
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No es on A f Quebec , by Lewis H. Flint, 
Bulletin Nc nted. Service de Biogeo- 
graphie, U ers of Montreal, Montreal, Can- 
ida 
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Skeletal Muscle from Lemon Sole (Pleuronec 
microce »phalus),"' hy N. R. Jones, arti Jou! 
nal of the Science of Food and Agric , vol. 
10, May 1959, pp. 282-286, printed. The Society 
of Chemical Industry, 14 Bel lgrave Square, Lon 
don S. W. 1, England. 


ANIMAL 
Animal Feed fr 


Jahn, Eas 


FEED: 





m Herring Waste, by Friedrich 

st German Patent No. 11,819, June 23 
1958. Pa t Office, German Democratic Re- 
public, East t Berlin, Germany. 








AN’ TrIBIOTICS: 
'K Metodike Prigotovleniia Biomit _—— 








(Method of Preparing Biomycin Ice), by E 
Smotriaeva, article, Rybnoe Khoziaistvo, no 
March 1958, pp. 53-56, print od tn Raseion. 
Rybnoe moastasetve, Four Continent Book Cor- 
poration, 822 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. To 
obtain re m distribution of antibiotics in ice, 
tests have been conducted with biomycin (simi- 
lar to aureomycin) prepared in U.S.S.R. Anti- 


biotic ice can be prepared in blocks and flakes. 
Flake ice is more convenient to use, for in 
quick freezing of a thin layer of water the anti- 
biotic is more uniformly distributed. In unequal 
distribution of the antibiotic, small doses of it, 
found in individual sections of the block, stimulate 
the action of microflora instead of suppressing 
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it. In this work, agaroid was used to aid uni- 
form distribution of biomycin. 


lumbia," by P. A. Larkin and others. The 
above papers were presented ata symposium on 
“The Effects on Fisheries of Man-Made Changes 
in Fresh Waters," held during the eleventh 
meeting of the Canadian Committee on Fresh 
Water Fisheries Research, sponsored by the 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada in as- 
sociation with the annual meeting of the Board, 
January 3, 1958. 


"A New Fluorometric Determination of Chlorte- 
tracycline in Ice, by Tetuo Tomiyama and 
Yasuo Yone, article, Food Technology, vol. 13, 
July 1959, pp. 370-373, printed. Food Tech- 
nology, The Garrard Press, 510 North Hickory, 
Champaign, Il. 








Opyt Primeneniia Biomitsina Dlia Sokhraneniia | 
Svezhei Ryby" (Test on the Application of Bio- | "Survey of Saskatchewan Fisheries," by J. E. 
mycin for Preserving Fresh Fish), by E. A. | Steen, article, Trade News, vol. 12, no. 5, No- 
Smotriaeva and others, article, Rybnoe Kho- vember 1959, pp. 3-5, illus., processed. Di- 
ziaistvo, no. 12, December 1958, pp. 49-51, rector of Information and Educational Service, 
printed in Russian. Rybnoe Khoziaistvo, Four Department of Fisheries, Ottawa, Canada. A 
Continent Book Corporation, 822 Broadway, detailed discussion of the fisheries of Saskatch- 
New York 3, N. Y. During 1956-1957 tests were ewan, the third largest fresh-water fishery in 
carried out on the application of biomycin in Canada. In 1958, more than 11 million pounds 
preserving fresh sprats and cod. Sprats were of fish, with a record market value of C$2 mil- ; 
immersed in an aqueous solution of biomycin, lion, were landed in the waters of this western 

50 mg./liter concentration and preliminary- province. According to the author, the accel- 

ooled to 0° C. The fish was removed from the 


erated demand for fish in the United States is 
bath after 5 minutes and covered with crushed 


biomycin ice. A second group of fish, cooled in 
ice water and overspread with ordinary ice, 
served as control, After ice melted, the fish 
was kept at +5° C. Microbiological analysis 
after 8-day storage, showed that titration in 


chiefly responsible for the increase in produc- 
tion in recent years. About 75 percent of Sas- 
katchewan's catch is exported to the U. S. --on- 
ly about 10 percent is consumed locally and the 
remainder is sold to other Canadian markets. 
Nearly 135 lakes in the province are fished 




























culture of test fish was a million times less commercially, with whitefish the principal spe- 


than in control fish. Also, that nitrogen content cies landed. Problems of transportation have 
f volatiles in the test fish was half of that inthe been the chief difficulty in marketing the prov- 
ontrolled. ince's fish. Shipping by air in recent years 


has helped to solve these problems. The prov- 
ince's fisheries are administered by the Fish- 
eries Branch of the Saskatchewan Department 
of Natural Resources. The Branch has aided 
the industry by such work as encouraging the 
development of mink ranches near lakes, con- 
trol of carp, and the introduction of new and 
more commercially-valuable species into pro- 
vincial waters. 


BIOCHEMISTRY: 

“Determination of Trimethylamine Oxide in Fish 
Muscle," by J. Bystedt, L. Swenne, and H. Q. 
Aas, article, Journal of the Science of Food and 
Agriculture, vol. 10, June 1959, pp. 301-304, 
printed. The Society of Chemical Industry, 14 
Belgrave Square, London S. W. 1, England. 





BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH: 
Effect of Unsaturated Acids and Fish Oils on 
-lasma and Tissue Lipides from Hypercholes- 
teremic Rats," by James J. Peifer and W. O. 
Lundberg, article, Federation Proceedings, vol. 
18, part I, March 1959, p. 300, printed. F ederation 
f American Societies for Experimental Biology, 
3650 Wisconsin Ave., N. W., Bethesda, Md. 


|CHILE: 

| Decreto con Fuerza de Ley No. 34 de 12 de Mar- 
zo de 1931 Sobre Pesca (Decree with Force of 
Law No. 34 of March 12, 1931 on Fishing), 11 
pp., processed in Spanish. Ministerio de Agri- 
cultura, Direccion General de Produccion 
Agraria y Pesquera, Departamento de Fomento 
de Pesca y Caza, Valparaiso, Chile. 








CALIFORNIA: 
Sportfishing Regulations and Law Digest, 1959, 31 
pp., Ulus., printed. California Department of Fish 
and Game, 722 Capitol Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 


Informaciones Estadisticas sobre Pesca, Anos 

1955, 1956, 1957 (Statistical Data on Fisheries, 

Years 1955, 1956, 1957), 67 pp., illus., process- 

| edin Spanish. Ministerio de Agricultura, Di- 

| reccion General de Produccion Agraria y Pes- 
quera, Departamento de Fomento de Pesca y 
Caza, Valparaiso, Chile. 


CANADA: 

The Canadian Fish Culturist, no. 25, October 

~ 1955, 59 pp., Dlus., printed. The Queen's Print- 
er and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, Canada. 
Contains the following articles: "The Effect on 
Fisheries of Man-Made Changes in Fresh Wa- 
ter in the Maritime Provinces," by A. L. Prit- 
chard; "The Effects on Fisheries of Man-Made 
Changes in Fresh Water in the Province of 
Quebec,"" by Vadim D. Vladykov; "The Effects 
of Power, Irrigation, and Stock Water De- 
velopments on the Fisheries of the South Sas- 
katchewan River,"' by R. M. Miller and M. J. 





"El Langostino Chileno" (The Chilean Langos- 
tino), by Elda Fagetti G., article, Boletin Infor- 
mativo del Departamento de Fomento de Pesca 

aza, no. ae May 1959, pp. 10-12, processed 

Spanish. Ministerio de Agricultura, Direc- 
cion General de Produccion Agraria y Pesquera, 
Departamento de Fomento de Pesca y Caza, Val- 
paraiso, Chile. 











Paetz; and "The Effects on Freshwater Fish- Reglamento del Decreto con Fuerza de Ley No. 
eries of Man-Made Activities in British Co- sf de 12 de Marzo de 1931 sobre Pesca; Decreto 
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No. 1584 de 30 de Abril de 1934 (Rules and Reg- 





ulations of the Decree with Force of Law No. 
34 of March 12, 1931 on Fishing; Decree No. 
1584 of April 30, 1934), 27 pp., processed in 
Spanish. Ministerio de Agricultura, Direccion 


General de Produccion Agraria y Pesquera, De- 


partamento de Fomento de Pesca y Caza, Val- 
paraiso, Chile. 


"Trabajos Realizados por la Comision Nacional 
de ia Merluza" (Accomplishments of the Na- 


tional Hake Commission), by Fernando de Buen, 


article, Boletin Informativo del Departamento 
de Pesca y Caza, no. 67, March 1959, pp. 7-15, 
a ctaned ta Spanish. Ministerio de Agricul- 
tura, Direccion General de Produccion Agraria 
y Pesquera, Departamento de Fomento de Pes- 
ca y Caza, Valparaiso, Chile. 

















ye aza (Seasons and Other Requirements Per- 
taining to Fishing and Hunting), 15 pp., illus., 
printed in Spanish. Ministerio de Agricultura, 
Direccion General de Produccion Agraria y 
Pesquera, Valparaiso, Chile. Instructions for 
officials responsible for enforcing the laws and 
regulations of fishing and hunting. 


Vedas y Otras Disposiciones Referentes a Pesca 


COD: 


"Noruega y las Grandes Pesquerias de Bacalao" 
(Norway and the Great Cod Fisheries), article, 
Boletin Informativo del Departamento de Fo- 
mento de Pesca y Caza (Information Bulletin of 








the Department of Fish and Game Development), 
no. 69, May 1959, pp. 4-7, processed in Spanish. 


Ministerio de Agricultura, Direccion General 


de Produccion Agraria y Pesquera, Departmento 
de Fomento de Pesca y Caza, Valparaiso, Chile.. 


Recent Studies of Decomposition in Frozen Raw 
Cod (Lecture delivered at the Annual Meeting 
of the Inspection and Consumer Service, De- 





partment of Fisheries, Ottawa, Canada, Novem- 


ber 3-7, 1958), by L. M. Beacham. Department 
of Fisheries, Ottawa, Canada. 


COOKERY: 


Canadian Fish Cook Book, 97 pp., illus., printed, 
Zs een's Printer and Controller of Sta- 








tionery, Ottawa, Canada, 1959. A handbook pub- 


lished by the Ministry of Fisheries on how to 
buy, prepare, and serve all kinds of Canadian 
fish and shellfish at every season of the year. 


Includes instructions on storing fish in the home 


and preparing it for cooking. Also contains a 


variety of recipes for baking fish both whole and 


in fillets and steaks, oven steaming, broiling, 


panfrying, deep fat frying, cooking in water, and 
cooking in milk. Presents instructions for pre- 


paring shellfish, dried, smoked, and pickled 
fish, appetizers and cocktails, soups and chow- 
ders, sauces, casseroles, luncheon and supper 
dishes, salads, sandwiches and snacks, and for 
canning and freezing fish. Attractively illu- 


strated with many photographs, several of which 


are in full color. 


CRAB MEAT: 


Processing Methods for the Preparation of 
Chilled fe aeaseat from the Atlantic Coast Blue 
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Crab, by D. H. B. Ulmer, Jr. and others, 25pp., 
processed. University of Maryland, Seafood 
Processing Laboratory, Crisfield, Md., April 
1959. 


"Studies on the 'Browning' of Canned Crab Meat 
(Paralithodes camtschatica Til.). I--The Dif- 
ference in the Chemical Composition of Normal 
and Browned Canned Crab Meat," by Yoshio 
Nagasawa, article, Bulletin of the Japanese So- 








ciety of Scientific Fisheries , vol. 24, nos. 6 and 
7, 1958, pp. 535-540, printed. Japanese Society 
of Scientific Fisheries, c/o Tokyo Suisan Dai- 

gaku, Shiba-kaigandori 6-Chome, Tokyo, Japan. 





CRABS: 
The Abundance of Crabs in Chesapeake Bay, by 
“David G. Cargo and L. Eugene Cronin, Ref. No. 
59-41, 8 pp., illus., processed. Maryland De- 
partment of Research and Education, Chesa- 
peake Biological Laboratory, Solcmons, Md., 
September 1959. 





CRAWFISH: 

"An Illustrated Key to the Crawfishes of Louisi- 
ana with a Summary of Their Distribution With- 
in the State," by George Henry Penn, article, 

Tulane Studies in Zoology, vol. 7, no. 1, 


April 23, 1959, pp. 3-20, illus., printed. Meade 
Natural History Library, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La. 





DELAWARE RIVER: 

A Brief Report on the Study of Governmental Or- 
ganization — ae Soe ae 
aware River Basin by the Maxwell Graduate 
School, Syracuse University, 30 pp., illus., 

printed. Water Research Foundation, Maxwell 
Graduate School, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., 1959. 











or the Water Resources of the Del- 




















FATTY ACIDS: 

"Chemical and Kinetic Studies on the Autoxida- 
tion of Fatty Acid Esters," by O. S. Privett, 
article, Annual Report of the Hormel Institute 
1956-57, pp. 7-12, printed. The Hormel! Insti- 
tute, Austin, Minn., 1957. 








"Investigation of Chemical Reactions of Fish Oil 
Fatty Acids," by Hermann Schlenk, article, An- 
nual Report of the Hormel Institute 1956-57, 








pp. 54-57, printed. The Hormel Institute, Aus- 
tin, Minn., 1957. 


"A Rapid Method for the Study of the Effect of 
Unsaturated Fatty Acids on Cholesterol Metab- 
olism in Rats," by Jens G. Hauge and Ragnar 
Nicolaysen, article, Acta Physiologica Scan- 
dinavica, vol. 45, 1959, pp. 19-25, printed in 
Swedish. Department of Physiology, Karolin- 
ska Institute, Stockholm, Sweden. 





| FISH JELLY: 


"Studies on the Internal Spoilage of Fish-Jelly 
Products. III--Measurement of Oxidation-Re- 
duction Potential in Fish-Jelly Products," by 
Motonobu Yokoseki, article, Bulletin of the Jap- 


anese Society of Scientific Fisheries, vol. 24, 








no. 9, 1959, pp. 765-769, illus., printed in 
Japanese with English abstract. Japanese 
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Society of Scientific Fisheries, c/o Tokyo Sui- 
san Daigaku, Shiba-kaigandori 6-Chome, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


FISH MEAL: 

Fish Meal, by Geo. E. Tunnicliffe and Matthew 
Weatherstone, German Patent No. 952,680, No- 
vember 22, 1956. Patent Office, German Fed- 
eral Republic, Bonn, Germany. 





Fluctuations in Moisture Content of Fish Mea 
by G. H. Stander, article, Annual Report, Fish- 
ing Industry Research Institute, April-Decem- 
1956, vol. 10, p. 23, printed. Fishing In- 
justry Research Institute, Cape Town, Union of 
South Africa, 1957. 


, 
+> 








per 


ting Protein Meal of Marine Origin, by An- 
1 J. 5S. Marstrand, British Patent No. 810, 

), March 18, 1959. British Patent Office, 
London, England. 








ER 


FISH OIL: 
A Study of the Odor Problem in Fish Oils," by 


J. R. Chipault, article, Annual Report of the 
Hormel Institute 1956-57, pp. 50-54, printed. 





mel Institute, Austin, Minn., 1957. 


Pish or Be ag Leather. 
tability of Ocean Perch, Herring, Salm- 








se of Fish Oils for Fatliquorir 








1, al | Menhaden Oils in Fatliquoring, by Vic- 
* Mattei and William T. Roddy, 14 pp., illus., 
i. (Reprinted from The Journal of the 


nerican Leather Chemists Association, vol. 

IV, No. 11, November 1959, pp. 640-653.) 

fanners' Council Research Laboratory, Uni- 

ity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. In this 

, fatliquoring with ocean perch, herring, 

1, and menhaden oils produced leathers 

about the same amount of extractable 

2ase and the same firmness as did fatliquor- 
with cod oil. There was some evidence that 

‘face of leather fatliquored with the oil of 
od was softer than that fatliquored with the oils 

from other fish. 


print 


















— 


FLOATING TRAWL: 
Model Tests of 6 x 6 Fathoms Floating Trawl," 
; , Fiskaren, vol. 35, no. 32, August 6, 
. 3, printed in Norwegian. Fiskaren, 
adkaien 6, Bergen, Norway. 





FLORIDA: 

Summary of Florida Commercial Marine Land- 
ings and an Analysis of the Catch and Effort of 
Certain Species, 1958, by Albert Rosen, no. 59- 

4, 56 pp., illus., processed. The Marine Lab- 
oratory, University of Miami, Virginia Key, 
Miami 49, Fla., October 1959. Presents a sum- 
mary of Florida's commercial landings of ma- 
rine products and effort data for 1958. The 
fisheries for shrimp, mullet, Spanish mackerel, 
red snapper, menhaden, and other species are 
covered. Discusses the mechanics of the fish 











ticket program, which was devised to improve 
the accuracy and detail of data collected, to 
measure the relative changes in fishing intensity 
by type of gear, and to measure the catch per 
unit of effort by different gear types. Includes 
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a number of statistical tables giving data on 
landings and value of catches by species during 
1958. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION: 
Current Bibliography for Aquatic Sciences and 
Fisheries, vol. 2, no. 7, July 1959, 174 pp., 
processed. Food and Agriculture Organization 

of the United Nations, Viale delle Terme di 
Caracalla, Rome, Italy. 





Current Bibliography for Aquatic Sciences and 
Fisheries, vol. 2, no. 8, August 1959, 166 pp., 
processed. Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, Viale delle Terme di 
Caracalla, Rome, Italy. 





Current Bibliography for Aquatic Sciences and 

~ Fisheries, vol. 2, no. 9, November 1959, 233 
pp., processed. Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations, Viale delle Terme 
di Caracalla, Rome, Italy. 


PENEIDAE et PANDALIDAE Presentant un In- 
teret Economique en Adriatique (Peneidae and 
Pandalidae of Sesanaie Importance in the Ad- 
riatic), by Otmar Karlovac, General Fisheries 
Council for the Mediterranean, Working Paper 
No. 40, Fifth Meeting, October 13-18, 1958, 4 
pp., processed. GFCM Secretariat, Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
Rome, Italy. During experimental trawling in 
deep waters of the South Adriatic various spe- 
cies of adult crustaceans, up to now unknown in 
this region, were identified. 








Situation of the Fishing Industr ee Italy, Partic- 
ularly Regardin stribution, by Paolo Pag- 
Tazzt CFCM Studies and Reviews No. 8, 24 
pp., processed. General Fisheries Council for 
the Mediterranean Secretariat, Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations, 
Rome, Italy, October 1959. Presented as tech- 
nical paper no. 60 at the Fifth Meeting of the 
General Fisheries Council for the Mediterrane- 
an, Rome, October 13-18, 1958. Covers the 
mechanization of the Italian fishing fleet, quan- 
tity and value of fishery products landed between 
1951 and 1957, imports of fishery products, and 
national per capita consumption of fish. To- 
wards increased production and consumption of 
fishery products in Italy, the author recom- 
mends "activities designed to: increase the 
commercial potential of the producers, who will 

| sooner or later be grouped into an association, 
having as its aim a better legal code and better 
equipped fish-sale points; obtain a better trans- 
port system in order to ensure a wider distri- 
bution of fishery products throughout the coun- 
try; lead to a better distribution of demand in 
time, a demand which today is concentrated on 
certain days for reasons quite other than the 
consumer's choice." 


The Food and Agriculture Organization has pub- 
lished reports describing that Agency's activi- 
ties under the Expanded Technical Assistance 
Program for developing the fisheries of many 

countries. These reports have not been pub- 

lished on a sale basis, but have been processed 
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only for limited distribution to governments, 
libraries, and universities. Food and Agricul- 
ture Organizations of the United Nations, Viale 
delle Terme di Caracalla, Rome, Italy. 


Fish Harbour for Karachi, by A. van den Berg 
and H. van Pel, FAO Report No. 26, Part One - 
text, Part Two - plans, 60 pp. and 15 charts, 
processed, March 1952. 


Report to the Government of Pakistan on a New 











Informe al Gobierno de Colombia sobre el Fo- 
mento de la Industria Pesquera (Report to the 
Government of Colombia on the Development of 
the Fishing Industry), by Valentin Paz-Andrade, 
FAO Report No. 509, 15 pp., processed in 
Spanish, June 1956. 











Informe al Gobierno de Chile sobre Manipula- 

~¢ion, Elaboracion y Distribucion de Pescado 
Report to the Government of Chile on Handling, 
Processing, and Distribution of Fish), by Niels P. 
Hansen, FAO Report No. 535, 39 pp., illus., 
processed in Spanish, January 1957. 








Biology, by Olav Aasen, FAO Report No. f 
40 pp., illus., processed, November 1956. 


Report to the Government of Turkey on Fishery 











Informe al Gobierno de Chile sobre Biologia Pes- 
= ra (Report to the Government of Chile on 
ishery Biology), by Fernando de Buen Lozano, 
FAO Report No. 573, 54 pp., illus., processed in 
Spanish, 1957, 





Report to the Government of Turkey on Fishing 


~ Boats, by Howard I. Chapelle, F Report No. 
706, 106 pp. and 45 charts, processed, 1957. 


Informe al Gobierno del Ecuador sobre el Pro- 
yecto y Construccion de Ia Estacion Experi- 
mental pare la Elaboracionde Pescado Ee Manta 














y sobre los Metodos de Elaboracion de Pes- — 
cado (Report to the Government of Ecuador on 
the Planning and Construction of the Experi- 
mental Station for Processing Manta's Fish and 
on the Methods of Processing Fish), by K. Hoy- 
dal, FAO Report No. 720, 65 pp., illus., proc- 
essed in Spanish, 1958. 





Ra rt au Gouvernement du Liban sur la Peche 
Wane the Government of Lebanon on Fish- 
eries), by Jean Gaudilliere, FAO Report No. 
780, 151 pp., processed in French, 1958. 


Report to the Government of Brazil on Fisher 
Biology, by Finn Devoid, FAO Report No. 158, 
pp., illus., processed, 1958. 


Report to the Government of tndia on the Organi- 
zation and Operation of Trainin Centres or 
ishermen, by P. A. Lusyne, FAO Report No. 


; pp., illus., processed, 1958. 











Informe al Gobierno de Mexico sobre Consumo y 


Distribucion del Pescado en los Mercados (Re- 





port to the Government of Mexico on the Con- 
sumption and Distribution of Fish in the Mar- 
kets), by John Fridthjof, FAO Report No. 843, 
23 pp., illus., processed in Spanish, 1958. 


Ra rt au Gouvernement de la Tunisie sur la 
| ituation de la Flotte Chalutiere Tunisienne 
(Report to the Government of Tunisia on the 
Situation of the Tunisian Trawler Fleet), by 
Peter Gurtner, FAO Report No. 864, 45 pp., 
illus., processed in French, 1958. 





Report to the Government of Saudi Arabia on Ex- 
ration and Commercial Fishing Operations 
in the Red Sea, by Gonzalo G. F FAO 


in the errer, Re- 
port No. 877, 26 pp., illus., processed, 1958. 


Ra rt au Gouvernement du Maroc sur les 
Wockas dane Tes Eaux Interieures (Report to the 
Government of Morocco on the Inland Waters 


Fisheries), by Wm. A. Dill and M. J. Girard, 











FAO Report No. 888, 15 pp., processed in French, 


1958. 


Informe al Gobierno de Paraguay sobre los Re- 
cursos Pesqueros de sus Aguas Continentales 
(Report to the Government of Paraguay on Fish- 
ery Resources in its Territorial Waters), by 
C. J. D. Brown, FAO Report No. 900, 54 pp., 
illus., processed in Spanish, 1959. 











Informe al Gobierno de Chile sobre la Pesca con 
Embarcaciones Menores (Report to the Govern- 
ment of Chile on the Fishery with Smaller Ves- 
sels), by Charles Olesen, FAO Report No. 907, 
57 pp., illus., processed in Spanish, 1958. 














Informe Sumario al Gobierno de la Republica Ar- 
gentina sobre la Industria de la Pesca Mari- 
tima en Argentina (Summary Report to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Argentina on the Ma- 
rine Fisheries Industry in Argentina), by 
Jorge d'Alarcao, FAO Report No. 912, 129 pp., 
illus., processed in Spanish, 1958. 











Report to the Government of India on Fish Mar- 


keting in Bombay, Madras, and Mysore States, 
by F. H. Barlind, FAO Report No. 931, 106 pp., 











processed, 1958. 
Report No. 1 to the Government of India on Fish- 
ing Boats, by Paul B. Ziener and Kjeld Ras- 


mussen, FAO Report No. 945, 138 pp., plus 
many drawings and photos, processed, 1958. 





Report to the Government of Pakistan on Fish 
Marketing in West Pakistan, by C. Eriksen, 
FAO Report No. 980, 15 pp., illus., processed, 
1958. 








Rapport au Gouvernement du Liban sur le De- 
veloppement des Peches dans les Eaux mnteri- 
eures (Report to the Government of Lebanon on 
the Development of its Inland Waters Fisheries), 
by M. J. A. Timmermans, FAO Report No. 984, 
33 pp., illus., processed in French, 1959. 


Report to the Government of Kenya on the Sea 
Fisheries of Kenya, by J. A. Crutchfield, FAO 
Report No. 990, $6 pp., processed, 1958. 





| Report to the Government of Pakistan on Hilsa 


| Fishery and Fish Passes, by G. B. Talbot, FAO 


Report 1008, 17 pp., illus., processed, 1959. 
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FOOD PRESERVATIVES: 

"Food Preservatives: Toxicological Considera- 
tions," by J. M. Barnes, article, Chemistry and 
Ind , 1959, pp. 557-559, 
printed. Chemistry and Industry, 14 Belgrave 
Square, London W. 1, England. This paper con- | 
siders the toxicology of benzoic acid, sulphur 
jioxide, nitrites, sodium diacetate, propionates, 
and sorbic acid as preservatives for human food. 


FRANCE: 
L'Exploitation des Eaux du Bassin de Thau" 
(Exploitation of the Waters of Lake Thau), by 
F, Doumenge, article, Revue de 1'Economie 
Meridionale, vol. VII, no. 27, July-September 
1959, pp. 243-266, illus., printed in French. 





Centre Regional de la Productivite et des. Etudes 
Economiques, Faculte de Droit, Montpellier, 
France, Lake Thau, on the Mediterranean Coast 


of France, has a permanent link with the sea. 
Thus, its fisheries and effect on fisheries in the 
sea, are quite important. 
France Peche, vol. 4, no. 34, Special Number, 
vember 1959, 136 pp., illus., printed in 
nch. France Peche, Tour Sud-Est, Rue de 
Guemene, Lorient, France. Includes articles 
"1959 Panorama of World Fishing;" "Ex- 
ports of Japanese Tunny~-Fish to the U. S. A. 
Create Difficulties," by Jules Molard;. "The 
World Scientific Congress on the Biology of the 
Sardine and Allied Species," by Robert Lenier; 
‘Fishing in Israel," by R. Ruppin; "Japanese 
inny-Fishing Methods," by Robert Lenier; 
Organization of an Insurance Scheme for 
Coastal Fishermen in Canada," by L. S. Mc- 
Arthur; ''Nomenclature and Technology of 
Equipment for the Fishing Industry" (compre- 
hensive coverage of various aspects of vessels 
and gear); "Technical Fish Index;" and "The 
Locating of Fish with Echo-Sounders." 





re 








FREEZE-DRYING: 
Freeze-Drying Looks Up," by Paul W. Patton, 
article, Food Engineering, vol. 31, June 1959, 
pp. 78-80, printed. Food Engineering, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 


FREEZING: 
The Freezing of Fish in Railway Freezers,' 
A. Piskarev and A. Kaminarskaya, article, 
Kholodil'naia Tekhnika, No. 5, 1959, pp. 30-33, 


1 


by 





illus., printed in Russian with English summary. | 


Kholodil'naia Tekhnika, c/o Four Continent 
Book Corp., 822 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 


FRESH-WATER FISH: 

Composition of Certain Species of Fresh-Water 
Fish. Il--Comparative Data for 21 Species of 
Lake and River Fish," by Claude E. Thurston 
and others, article, Food Research, vol. 24, no. 
5, September-October 1959, pp. 493-502, print- 
ed. Food Research, The Garrard Press, 510 
North Hickory St., Champaign, Il. 








GENERAL: 
On the Availability of Food to Fish in Marine Wa- 


ters, by L. A. Zenkevich (M. V. Lomonosov 
University, Moscow), 18pp., processed. (Trans- 





lated from Trudy Vsesoiuznoi Konferentsii 

voprosem Rybnogo Khoziaistva, 1951, pp. 5 
) U.S 

D. C. 


Where Does the Shoreline Begin,? by Frede- 
rick A. Kalber, Jr., 3 pp., illus., printed. (Re- 
printed from Delaware Conservationist, Summer 
1959, pp. 4-6.) Board of Game and Fish Com- 
missioners, Dover, Del. 
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. Department of State, Washington 25, 





GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC: 

Jahresbericht uber die Deutsche Fischwirtschaft, 
1958 (Yearbook of the German Fisheries, 1958), 
307 pp., illus., printed in German withsumma- 
ries in English, DM 25 (about US$5.98). Verlag 
Gebr. Mann, Berlin, Germany, October 1959. A 
review covering all phases of the German fish- 
eries in 1958. Each chapter is followed by a 
summary in English and all statistical tabula- 
tions have English subcaptions. Issued by the 
Ministry of Food, Agriculture, and Forestry 
which includes the Fisheries Directorate. Part 
I contains information on fishery policy in 1958, 
the United Nations Conference on the Law of the 
Sea, landings, the fishing fleet, and consump- 
tion of fishery products, Part II includes infor- 
mation on cruises of the fishery protection ves- 
sels and fishery research vessel, the vocational 
seamen's association, the work of the German 
Scientific Commission for the Exploration of 
the Sea, and fishery research, Part III presents 
data on the German deep-sea fishery in 1958, 
the lugger herring fishery, cutter deep-sea and 
coastal fisheries, fresh-water fisheries, the 
fish processing industry, publicity campaignfor 
seafish in 1958/59, promotion of fish marketing, 
and elasticities in the demand for fishery prod- 





ucts. Part IV, included in the yearbook for the 
first time, gives data on foreign fisheries and 
whaling. 
| 
|HADDOCK: 





The Planktonic Stages of the Haddock in Scottish 
“Waters, by Alan Ssvlile- Scottish Home Depart- 
ment, Marine Research No. 3, 23 pp., illus., 
printed, 7s. 6d. (about US$1.05). Her Majesty's 

| Stationery Office, 13A Castle St., Edinburgh 2, 
| Scotland, 1959. 
INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS: 
| International Fisheries Convention of 1946, The 
| Permanent Commission Report by the Presi- 
dent on the Seventh Meeting (held in Dublin, No- 
vember 1958), 35 pp., processed in French and 
English. Office of the Permanent Commission, 
Rm, 419, 3 Whitehall Place, London, S. W. 1, 
England, 1959. Proceedings of the Seventh 
Meeting of the Permanent Commission held at 
Dublin from November 25 through 28, 1958. In- 
cludes, among other topics, discussion of appli- 
cation of the present mesh provisions; reports 
from the liaison committee of the International 
Council for the Exploration of the Sea; proposal 
to increase the mesh size in trawl nets in the 
northeastern part of the Convention area; a- 
mendment of Article 7(2) of the Convention (use 
of cod-end covers); report by the Infractions 
Committee; request for contribution by the Per- 
manent Commission to the funds of the Internation- 
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al Council for the Exploration of the Sea; and rela- 
tions with other international organizations. 


(International North Pacific Fisheries Commis- 
sion) Annual Report for the Year 1958, 123 pp., 
illus., printed. International North Pacific 
Fisheries Commission, 6640 N. W. Marine 
Drive, Vancouver 8, B. C., Canada, 1959. This 
is the fifth consecutive annual report issued by 


the Commission since it was established by Con- 


vention between Canada, Japan, and the United 
States on June 12, 1953. It consists of three 
parts: a report of accomplishments of the Com- 
mission's annual meeting, held in Tokyo from 





ISRAEL: 


| 


Fishermen's Bulletin, vol. 3, no. 1 (21), Septem- 


er , 28 pp., illus., printed in Hebrew with 
English abstracts. Fishermen's Bulletin, P. O, 
Box 699, Haifa, Israel. Includes, among others, 
these articles: 'Trawl Boat Expenses in For- 
eign Currency," by M. Kramer and S. Lipstadt; 
"Savings Gear Experiments with Trawl Nets 
(1958-59)," by E. Gottlieb; and "Trawler and 
Trawl in Action, III," by M. Ben-Yami. 


| JAPAN: 


November 4 through 10, 1958; a summary ofad- | 


ministrative activities during the previous year; 
and progress reports on research conducted by 
the member governments under the Commis- 
sion's program. For the first five years ofop- 
eration of the Commission, abstention from 
fishing by certain contracting parties on the 
salmon, halibut, and herring stocks of the east- 
ern North Pacific was operative without neces- 
sity of an annual determination as to continued 
qualification of the stocks originally specified. 
At the 1958 Annual Meeting, however, the Com- 
mission undertook a review of the qualification 
of stocks in question for continued abstention. 
No recommendation for a change in the stocks 
under abstention was made. Progress in re- 
search on the salmon questions raised by the 
Protocol has been outstanding. Knowledge of 
the distribution and intermingling of the several 
salmon species from the two continents is in- 
creasing steadily, although quantitative data on 
intermingling is meager. The great extent of 
the area of intermingling and the many com- 
plexities of intermingling by species and bytime 
make the problem of confirming or changing 
the provisional line, in order to divide more 


equitably the salmon stocks from Asia and North 


America, a difficult one. Studies of the stock of 
king crab of the eastern Bering Sea were con- 
tinued by Japanese and United States scientists. 
Research has not yet progressed sufficiently, 
however, to indicate whether or not joint con- 
servation measures are required. 


IRRADIATION PRESERVATION: 


Proceedings of the International Conference on 
the Preservation of Foods by Ionizing Radia- 
tions, July 27-30, 1959, 294 pp., 
ed. Department of Food Technology, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 39, 
Mass. Includes the Conference program, panel 
participants, foreign delegates, and list of ob- 
servers, as well as the speeches and papers 
read during the Conference. While none of the 
papers deals directly with irradiation of fishery 
products, all are of vital interest to fishery 
technologists as well as industry members. 
Probably most pertinent are those papers on: 
"General Considerations Relating to Food Ir- 
radiation," by Bernard E. Proctor; "Direct and 
Indirect Effects of Radiations,"" by Samuel A. 
Goldblith; ''A Program for the Evaluation of the 
Possible Toxicity of Irradiated Foods," by 
Irvin C. Plough; and "The Effects of Ionizing 
Radiations on the Nutritive Value of Foods," by 
Merrill S. Read. 








us., process- 


| 





Bulletin of the Japanese Society of Scientific 





Fisheries, vol. 25, no. 4, August 1959, 92 pp., 
illus., printed in Japanese with English sum- 
maries. Japanese Society of Scientific Fisher- 
eries, c/o Tokyo University of Fisheries, Shiba- 
kaigandori 6-chome, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
Contains, among others, these articles: '"Fish- 
ing Conditions for Squid off the Oki Islands. 
Ill--Effect of the Surface Current on Formation 
of Fishing Grounds," by Shumpei Kojima; "On 
the Spawning of the Ayu, Plecoglossus altivelis 
T. & S. I--Structure of the Spawning Shoal and 
Spawning Behaviour," by Rikizo Ishida; "Studies 
on the Discoloration in Fish Meat During 
Freezing Storage. II--A Spectrophotometric 
Method for the Simultaneous Determination of 
Ferrous and Ferric Forms of Myoglobin in 
Tuna Meat," by Yoshihiko Sano, Kanehisa Hash- 
imoto, and Fumio Matsuura; "Effectiveness of 
Dip in Iced Chlortetracycline (CTC) -Containing 
Sea Water on Keeping Quality of Mackerel A- 
board Ship and Determination of CTC Residue 
on the Fish," by Tetuo Tomiyama and Yasuo 
Yone; ''Gas Content of the Blood in Response to 
that of Medium Water in Fish. Il--Comparison 
of the Responses in Several Species,"' by Yasuo 
Itazawa; and "Change of Free Amino Acids Dur- 
ing the Manufacturing Process of 'Katsuwobushi' 
(Dried Bonito),'' by Shoji Konosu and Yoshiro 
Hashimoto. 





Bulletin of the Japanese Society of Scientific Fish- 
eries, vol. 25, no. 5, September 1959, 83 pp., illus., 





printed in Japanese with English summaries. 
Japanese Society of Scientific Fisheries, c/o To- 
kyo University of Fisheries, Shiba-kaigandori6- 
chome, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Includes, a- 
mong others, articles on: ''Studies on the Estimate 
of the Distribution Density of Salmon Population 
on the High Seas," by Kisaburo Taguchi; "The 
Measurements of Tension on the Salmon Drift Net. 
I," by Yasusi Kondo and Makoto Suzuki; "Studies 
on the Method for Testing the Spoilage of Food. 
X--Errors Involved in Ota's Method for Determi- 
nation of Histamine," by Atsushi Tsuda, Kenji 
Mori, and Tetuo Tomiyama; ''On the Browning of 
of Dried Fish Products," by Chiaki Koizumi, Soi- 
chi Kurobe, and Junsaku Nonaka; "Studies on the 
Influence of Treatments Immediately After Catch- 
ing upon the Qualityof Fish Flesh. I--Examina- 
tions on Killing and Storing Methods for Keeping 
Quality of Mackerel, Dace, and Carp," by Yasu- 
hiko Tsuchiya and others; "Studies on the Influence 
of Treatments Immediately After Catching Upon 
the Quality of Fish Flesh. Il--Further Examina- 
tions of Treatments on Keeping Quality of Fish," 
by Yasuhiko Tsuchiya and others; "Studies on the 
Influence of Treatments Immediately After Catch- 
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ing upon the Qualityof Fish Flesh. Ill--Effect of 
Several Treatments on Keeping Quality of Bass 
Meat," by Yasuhiko Tsuchiya and others; and 
"Studies on the Proteinase of Pyloric Caeca., 
Il--Preparation of Crystalline Proteinase of 
Tunny Pyloric Caeca by Ion Exchange Resin," 
by Yoshihisa Togasawa and Teizo Katsumata. 


Bulletin of the Japanese Society of Scientific Fish- 
eries, vol. 25, no. 6, October 1959, 98 pp., 
illus., printed in Japanese with English summa- 
ries. Japanese Society of Scientific Fisheries, 

o Tokyo University of Fisheries, Shiba-kai- | 
gandori 6-chome, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan. In- | 
cludes, among others{ these articles: "Studies 
on the Kinematic Behaviour of the Ground Rope 
of the Trawl Net. I,"" by Tasae Kawakami and 
Otohiko Suzuki; "Annual and Monthly Variation 
of Fishing Condition and Distribution of Yellow- 
fin Tuna in the Arabian Sea," by Jun Nakagome; 

Annual and Monthly Variation of Fishing Con- 
dition and Distribution of Black Marlin in the 
Arabian Sea,"' by Jun Nakagome; "Studies on 
Movements of Albacore Fishing Grounds in the 
North West Pacific Ocean. II--Influence of 
Fluctuations of the Oceanographical Conditions 
ipon the Migration and Distribution (Pattern) of 
Albacore in the Winter-Summer Period and Its 
Fishing Grounds in Southern Waters Off Japan,' 
by Motoo Inoue; "Enhancing Effect of Starch on 
Jelly Strength of Fish Meat Jelly. Il--Model 
Experiments with Synthetic Resin Particles," by 
Minoru Okada and Atsuko Yamazaki; "Enhancing 
Effect of Starch on Jelly Strength of Fish Meat 
Jelly. IV--Relalion between Properties of 
Starch and Reinforcing Ability," by Minoru 
Okada and Atsuko Yamazaki; ''Enhancing Effect 

f Starch on Jelly Strength of Fish Meat Jelly. 
V--Application of Modified Starch to Kamaboko 
Manufacture,"' by Minoru Okada and Atsuko 
Yamazaki; ''Studies on the Method for Testing 
the Spoilage of Food. XI--A New Method for 
Determination of Histamine in Tissues," by At- 
sushi Tsuda and Tetyo Tomiyama; ''Compara- 
tive Studies on Two Hemoglobins of Salmon. 
li--Crystallization and Some Physical Proper- 

' by Kanehisa Hashimoto and Fumio Mat- 
suura; "Studies on the Proteinase of Pyloric 
Caeca, IlI--Preparation of Crystalline Pro- 
teinase of Bonito Pyloric Caeca," by Yoshihisa 
Togasawa, Teizo Katsumata and Masashi Ishik- 
awa; ''Studies on the Food Poisoning Associated 
with Putrefaction of Marine Products. VIII-- 
Distribution of 1-(-)-Histidine Decarboxylase 
among Proteus Organisms and the Specificity of 
Decarboxylating Activity with Washed Cell Sus- 
pension of Proteus morganii with Special Ref- 
erence to the pH,” by Toshiharu Kawabata and 

















ing Associated with Putrefaction of Marine 


of 1-(-)-Histidine Decarboxylase by Proteus 
morganii,"' by Toshiharu Kawabata and Shigeru 
Suzuki. 





LAKE TANGANYIKA: 

Note sur la Peche au Ndagala au Lac Tanganika 
(Note on the Ndagala Fishery of Lake Tanganyi- 
ka), oy A. Collart, 16 pp., illus., printed in 


French. (Reprinted from Bulletin Agricole du 
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Congo Belge, vol. 47, no. 4, 1956.) Direction 
de l'Agriculture des Forets et de 1'Elevage, 7, 
Place Royale, Brussels, Belgium, 1956. 


Peche Artisanale et Peche Industrielle au Lac 





Shigeru Suzuki; and ‘Studies on the Food Poison-| 


Products. IX--Factors Affecting the Formation | 


Tanganika (Traditional Fishery and Industrial 
Fishery of Lake Tanganyika), by A. Collart, 
100 pp., illus., printed in French. Directionde 
l'Agriculture des Forets et de 1'Elevage, 7. 
Place Royale, Brussels, Belgium, 1958. 


LEGISLATION: 


State Boat Act, 11 pp., printed. (Reprinted from 
Suggested State Legislation--Program for 1959, 
pp. 53-63.) The Council of State Governments, 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Il. Describes 
a model code developed by the Committee on 
Suggested State Legislation of the Council of 
State Governments. This code is designed to 
complement Public Law 85-911, which provides 
that after April 1, 1960, all motorboats not hav- 
ing marine documents from the U. S. Bureau of 
Customs must be numbered for purposes of 
identification. 














MACKEREL: 


"O Priniatii Mer po Prekrashcheniiu Vylova 
Molodi Stavridy, Trachurus" (On Measures of 
Ending the Catching of Young Mackerel), by 
Iu. P. Zaitsev, article, Rybnoe Khoziaistvo, no. 
4, April 1958, pp. 12-13, printed in Russian. 
Rybnoe Khoziaistvo, Four Continent Book Cor- 
poration, 822 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 





"Sezonnye Izmeneniia V Promysle Stavridy, 
Trachurus, V Chernom More" (Seasonal 
Changes in the Mackerel Fishery in the Black 
Sea), by T. G. Liubimova, article, Rybnoe Kho- 
ziaistvo, no. 5, May 1958, pp. 13-15, printed in 
Russian. Rybnoe Khoziaistvo, Four Continent 
Book Corporation, 822 Broadway, New York 3, 
N. Y. The large mackerel fishery in the Black 
Sea was organized in 1953. During the pastfive 
years there have been explorations, surveys, 
and checks on the distribution, feeding, and 
nursery grounds, migration, and catching tech- 
niques. Analysis showed that between 1954- 
1957 hauls have diminished to half. The entire 
life cycle of large mackerel proceeds within the 
boundary of the Black Sea. In spring, mackerel 
migrate to northern Caucasus and to the Crimea 
sections for spawning. During their advance 
toward the northwestern part of the Sea, mack- 
erel feed intensively, often stopping for a long 
time to devour large groups of anchovy. While 
spawning, in June-July, mackerel keep insmall 
groups, and landings are light. After spawning, 
mackerel go to the shore area in the south- 
eastern part of the Sea. Here mackerel are 
caught in drop nets. For the winter, the fish 
migrate to Anatolii Beach. Records show that 
Black Sea mackerel have been found to be from 
2-13 years of age and in sizes of 25-44 cm. 
Between 1949-1957, small mackerel completely 
disappeared. Older and larger fish, from six 
years and over, predominate, and in the past 
few years their sizes have been from 30-48cm. 
This accounts for the shift and maximum catch- 
es during the spring and summer months. 
Since older groups of mackerel remain on the 
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feeding grounds for a shorter period and mi- 
grate earlier for the winter, the fall fishery in 
the Caucasus has diminished. Efforts are being 
directed now to concentrate the catching and utili- 
zation of mackerei during their spring migration. 


MARKETING: 
Sales Contests for Wholesalers, by Henry D. Ost- 
berg, Small Marketers Aids No. 47, August 1959, 
4 pp., illus., printed. Small Business Administra- 
tion, Washington 25,D.C. Practical suggestions 
for sales contests are presented. A well-planned 
contest can boost the salesmen's morale as wellas 


increase thefirm's sales. The five steps, outlined | 


in this leaflet, that are involved in setting upa suc- 
cessful contestare: (1) establishing the purpose, 
(2) deciding on a scoring method, (3) selecting a 
theme and prizes, (4) promoting, and (5) award- 
ing the prizes. 


NUTRITION: 

"Nutritional Values and Vitamins of Norwegian 
Fish and Fish Products," by Torleiv Taarland 
and others, article, Tidsskrift for Hermetikin- 
dustri, vol. 44, 1958, pp. 405-412. Tidsskrift 
for Hermetikindustri, Stavanger, Norway. 


OCEANOGRAPHY: 

Annual Report of the Oceanographic Institute, 
Fiscal Year 1958-1959, 20 pp., processed. The 
Oceanographic Institute, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, Fla., November 1959. De- 
scribes the functions and activities of the Ocea- 
nographic Institute during the fiscal year July 1, 
1958 to June 30, 1959. Emphasis is placed on 
research projects completed or currently un- 
der way. 





PARASITES: ‘ 
Parasites of the Commercial Shrimps, PENAEUS 

AZTECUS Ives, P. DUORARUM Burkenroad, 
and P. SETIFERUs (Linnaeus), by Dwayne 
Nathaniel Kruse, 22 pp., illus., printed. (Re- 
printed from Tulane Studies in Zoology, vol. 7, 
no. 4, October 19, 1959, pp. {33-1444 Florida 
State University, Oceanographic Institute, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 











PERU: 

La Pesca en el Peru en 1958 (Peru's Fishery in 

~ 1958), by Javier Iparraguirre Cortez, Serie de 
Divulgacion Cientifica No. 12, 14 pp., process- 
ed in Spanish. Dirreccion de Pesqueria y Caza, 
Ministerio de Agricultura, Lima, Peru. A sta- 
tistical report on Peru's fishery in 1958, in- 
cluding data on fish freezing, fish canning, fish 
meal and oil, production of fish and shellfish 
by species and ports, volume and value of fish- 
ery products consumed in the city of Lima, na- 
tional consumption of domestic and imported 
fish, supplies of fish in the city of Lima, utili- 
zation of fish landed, imports of fishery prod- 
ucts, exports by type of product and country of 
destination, and landings of whales. 





PORPOISES: 
Auditory Perception of Submerged Objects by 
Porpoises, by W. N. Kellogg, 6 pp., ea: 


‘o 
printed. (Reprinted from The Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, vol. 31; no. 1, 





| January 1959, pp. 1-6.) Florida State Univer- 


sity, Oceanographic Institute, Tallahassee, Fla, 
| Echo Rangin in the Porpoise, by W. N. Kellogg, 
| 7 pp., illus., printed. eprinted from Science, 
vol, 128, no. 3330, October 24, 1958, pp. 982- 
988.) Florida State University, Oceanographic 
Institute, Tallahassee, Fla. Perception of ob- 
jects by reflected sound is demonstrated for 
the first time in marine animals. 
| QUALITY: 
| “Improvement in Quality of Iced White Fish-- 
Boxing at Sea and Stowage in Chilled Sea Wa- 
ter,’ article, Food Investigation 1957, Report 
of the Food Investigation Board (Great Britain), 
pp. 6-7, printed. Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, Charles House, 5-11 
Regent St., London S. W. 1, England, 1958. 





SANITATION: 
The Care of the Trawler's Fish, by C. L. Cutting, 
~G. Cy Reay, and J. M. Shewan, D. S. I. R. Food 
Investigation Leaflet No. 3, 14 pp., printed, 9d. 
(about 10 U. S. cents). Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office, York House, Kingsway, London W. C. 2, 
England, 1953. 





SEA LIONS: 

"Sea Lion Hunt,"' by Vincent Sollecito, Alaska 
Sportsman, vol. 26, no. 1, January 1960, pp. 
8-11, 42-46, illus., printed. Alaska Sportsman, 
Alaska-Northwest Publishing Co., Juneau, 
Alaska. Recounts the trip of the vessel "Arctic 
Maid" to the islands of southwestern Alaska, in 
the Kodiak area, to hunt for predatory sea lions. 
The voyage was financed by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, which supplied three biologists 
to study these mammals which are considered 
a menace to the salmon and halibut fisheries. 
The objectives of the hunt were to determine 
whether the sea lion population could be cut 
down, and to find out if the kill would be com- 
mercially profitable. 


|SEA ROBIN: 

"The Sea Robin," by Alfred Perlmutter, article, 
The New York State Conservationist, vol. 14, 
no. 3, December-January 1959-60, pp. 12-13, 
illus., printed. New York State Conservation 
Dept., Arcade Bldg., Albany, N. Y. Describes 
the sea robin-~-a neglected food and sport fish. 

| Although the sea robin is covered with bony 

plates and has sharp spines on the fins, the 
meat is tender and succulent and has long been 
prized by some Eurcpeans. A series of photos 
shows the sea robin "from fantasy to frying pan 
in six easy steps." 


A Contribution to the Biology of the Spotted Weak- 
fish, 


sh, CYNOSCION N LOSUS, (Cuvier), from 


SEA TROUT: 
| 
| Northwest Florida, with a 





Description of the 
shery, by Edward ¥-Kiima and Durbin c. 
Tabb, Fectnical Series No. 30, 23 pp., illus., 
printed. The Marine Laboratory, University of 
Miami, Virginia Key, Miami49, Fla. Describes 
the material and methods used ina study of the 
spotted sea trout (weakfish), the commercial fish- 
ery and landings, the sport fishery, gear selectiv- 
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ity, age and growth, spawning, size and age atfirst 
maturity, food, and ecology. 


SNOOK: 
Aspects of the Biology of the Common Snook, 
NTROPOMUsS UNDECIMALIS (Bloch) of South- 
west Florida, by Alfre olpe, chnica 
Series No. 31, 35 pp., illus., printed. The Ma- 
rine Laboratory, University of Miami, Virginia 








: 


Key, Miami 49, Fla., June 1959. 
SPAIN: | 
Ante la I Asamblea de Cofradias de Pescadores" 


(Preparations for the First General Assembly of} 
Fisher men's Trade Unions), article, Boletin de 
formacion del Sindicato Nacional de la ey 








5 13, ctober 1959, pp. 6-29, illus., printe 
Spanish. Sindicato Nacional de la Pesca, Foner ' 
el Prado, 18-20, 6a Planta, Madrid, Spain. 


Presents a summary of preparations for the 

‘irst Assembly of Spain's Fishermen's Trade 
ions, held in Madrid November 24-28, 1959. 
ixplains the establishment of various commit- 








f the Spanish fishing industry. 


ANISH MACKEREL: 

ects of the Biology and the Fishery for Span- 
Mackerel, SCOMBEROMORUS MACULATUS 

(Mitchell), of Southern Florida, by Edward F. 

Klima, Technical Series No. 27, 37 pp., illus., 
ited. The Marine Laboratory, University of 
, Virginia Key, Miami 49, Fla., June 1959. 
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LAGE: 

Note to the Fishing Skippers Regarding the 
ctors that Hasten Deterioration of Fish in the 

ats at Sea, Circular New Series No. 1, 6 pp., 

Fisheries Research Board of Canada, 

heries Experimental Station, Halifax, Nova 

Canada, June 1953. 








rinted. 
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il age Problems in 


H. Castell, Bulletin No. 
“isheries Research Board of Canada, 


Fresh Fish Production, by 
100, 25 pp., printed. 
Ottawa, 
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V. in 1957 (1957 Annual Report of Depart- 
f Agri iculture, Animal Husbandry, and 
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-es and thereby describes much of the structure 


mackerel fishery of Florida,| 


A section on biology discusses | 





BUT USUALLY MAY BE 


—_—_— 


Fisheries), 216 pp., illus., printed in Dutch. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, and 
Fisheries, Paramaribo, Surinam. The section 
of this report covering fisheries includes infor- 
mation on management and organization; produc- 
tion, import, and export of fish and fish products; 
research; development of the fishery and related 
information. 


| TRANSPORTAT ION: 
"The Road Transport of Sea Products," by M. 
Duclos, article, Revue Generale du Froid, vol. 
35, no. 9, September 1958, pp. 863-865, printed 
in French. Association Francaise du Froid, 
129 Boulevard St. Germain, Paris, France. 


"Transport of Fresh Fish by Rail: Individual 
Shipment, Grouping and Ungrouping," by J. B. 
Verlot, article, Revue Generale du Froid, vol. 
35, no. 9, September 1958, pp. 865-868, illus., 
printed in French. Association Francaise du 
Froid, 129 Boulevard St. Germain, Paris 
France. 








TROUT: 
| Tackle Talk and Trout, 18 pp., illus., printed, 
single copy 50 cents. U. S. Trout Farmers' 
Association, Box 55, Buhl, Idaho. Describes 
briefly the four main species of U. S. trout-- 
the rainbow, brook, brown, and native cutthroat. 
Tells how to catch, care for, and cook trout and 
presents many helpful illustrations. 





U. S. Mountain Trout, 7 pp., illus., printed, sin- 
gle copy 25 cents U. S. Trout Farmers' As- 
sociation, Box 55, Buhl, Idaho. A well illu- 
strated handbook describing the handling, cook- 
ing, and serving the ever-popular mountain 
trout. 





TUNA: 
"Le Comité Interprofessionnel du Thon Fixe le 
Cadre de la Campagne de Péche a 1' Albacore" 
(The Inter-Professional Committee on Tuna 
Plans for the Albacore Fishing Season), by L. 
Plouas, article, La Péche Maritime, vol. 38, 
no. 980, November 1959 , pp. 675-676, printed in 
French, La Péche Maritime, 190, Boulevard 
Haussmann, Paris, France, 


VITAMIN A: 

"Isomers of Vitamin A in Fish Liver Oils," by 
Patricia S. Brown, William P. Blum, and Max H. 
Stern, article, Nature, vol. 184, no. 4696, Octo- 
ber 31, 1959, pp. 1377-1379, illus., printed. 

Ltd., St. Martin's St., 





Nature, MacMillan & Co., 
London W. C. 2, England. 
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CALIFORNIA LAMPREYS 


—~ 


These are the Pacificlamprey, the brook lamprey, and the river lam-| 


"lamprey eels." The true eels are bony fishes. Lam- 
true fishes by the possession of a circular sucking mouth without func-| 

tional jaws, the lack of paired fins, and the presence of seven external 
gill openings on each side close behind the head instead of the single 
gill opening of true fishes. 


Three kinds of lampreys are found in California. 
prey. 


Lampreys are sometimes confused with eels, and are often called 
preys may be distinguished from eels and all other 





The eggs hatch 


into a larval form which is blind, 
worm -like. 


toothless and 
A fleshy hood overhangs the mouth. 
| The Pacific lamprey is the lamprey most commonly seen in its 
adult form. The adults attain a length of around two feet and average 
two to three inches in diameter at greatest girth. They are brown, 
gray, or blackish in color and quite slippery and slimy to the touch 
They are common in coastal streams from Southern California to Un- 
alaska, and are most easily observed during spring upstream migra 
tions. 






SEA LAMPREY 
(PETROMYZON MARINUS 


LAMPREY 





Adults normally migrate upstream from the ocean during the 


spring and spawn in gravel, excavating a circular depression by removing stones from the nest sites by means of their suck- 


ing discs. The adults die after spawning. 

The eggs hatch in a few weeks, 
larval existence. 
the exact 





and the young lampreys burrow into the stream bottoms where they spend their entire 
The young are believed to feed on materials they strain from the oozy materials on the bottom. Although 
duration of this stage is not known, it is believed to last three to four years. 

The larvae grow gradual 
disappears, and the dis« 
form is parasitic 





y, reaching a size of up to 10 inches. As they mature, the f 
like sucking mouthparts edged with small, sharp teeth deve 
and may attach itself to fishes, rasping a hole 


fleshy hood surrounding the n 


10uth 


lop The eyes become fun 


tional. This 
through the body covering and 


feeding upon the body f is 


Such attacks are often lethal to fish under 12 inches in length, which are unable to 
ampreys. Adult king salmon in the Klamath River ofter 
apparently survive and are little damaged. 


rub off or otherwise disengage the 
1 bear lamprey scars or even attached lampreys. However, the f: 








The young lampreys usually migrate tothe ocean during the winter 
mode of life, attacki 
evidenced by the 





or spri In the ocean, the lampreys maintain their 


z. 1aintain the 
ng various species of fishes. They have even been known to attach themselves to whales, as 
resulting scars. 





parasiti 





The Pacific lamprey appears to be little utilized for food t 


















r I oday, I “e due to prejudice than taste. Profess 
J. O. Snyder, famed ichthyolc told of eating lampreys cooked ove n willow grate by Indians in Humboldt County, 
and said that the : meat of these lampreys was rich in oil and very good « . They are also eaten smoked. Here is a 
experience awaiting the curious epicure 

One author states, "In atonement for its unsi appearance and destructive behavior, the lamprey has partly re 


deemed itself by del ighting the appetites of epicures for cen 
did so love > lowly lamprey that he met his inglorious death 





s. History tells us that the wise Kir 
by eating too many at one sitting. 


ig Henry I of England 





looked upon with disfav 
mount of mortality the Pacific lamprey 





ause of their habit of par 


populati 





Ithough the a 


tizing desirable game fishes 
I lampreys in 


ns is not known, the occurrence of 
iparable to the explosive invasion of the Great Lakes by the Atlantic sea 








California is in no manner con lamprey 

The barrier of Niagara I 
tion of Lake Ontario). Howev 
door for the lamprey 





originally excluded the Atlar 
er, when man 





ic sea lamprey from most of the 
ipping through the Wellan 


Lakes 


he also 





provided 





‘he situation on the Pac 





Coast is entir 


10 problem 





nt. The parasitic lampreys have inhabited th 
rgin areas, and the fish 


waters of the « 


) 
ulations are adjusted to their 


for thousands of years 
presence. 








The Pacific lamprey spends its entire parasit 
€ 





existence in er and, as a 
However, in at least three instances, the constr tion of dams acr streams 





nterruption 





normal dowr 


| 

| 

feed in fresh water. | 

istream migration of lampreys to the sea | 


In such cases, they have heavily parasitized fish present. After several 
a landlocked population is established in Copco Lake, 





seasons, the lampreys have died off, although 
Siskiyou County. 
1 general, the on means of 

This is usually ac 
cause of loss of suct 





control presently known is the blo« 





is from migration upstream 
um, over which the lampreys cann 


been tried in other parts of the cx 


areas. 





omplished by providing an overhanging | 
Establishment of electrical bar 








iers has likewise 





development of selex poisons for lamprey control r 


is now in the experimental stage and shows considerabl 


promise. 


The brook 
Alaska, 


lamprey is much smaller, averaging about five 


ive inches in length. It occurs from Europe through Siberia to 
and thence southward to Central California. 


In most areas of Califorr less abundant than the Pacifi« 


lia, itis lamprey. 
rhe adults are comparable in size to the larvae ofthe Pacific lamprey, 
inspection. In general, its 1 history pattern is believed to be similar to that of the Pacific lamprey, 
parasitic Upon changing to an adult, it ceases feeding and growing. The teeth become small an 
digestive system becomes nonfunctional. This change takes place during late summer or fall, 
tage. 
The following spring, after spawning, death occurs. 
be of little or no economic importance. 


and the two are not readily distinguished by casual 





except that it is not 
dull or fragmented, and the 
and the winter i assed in this | 





From the limited knowledge of its life history and habits, it appears 


The river lamprey is a small parasitic form occurring in the Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta region, San Francisco Bay, 
and in the Sacramento Rive: upstream atleast to Mill Creek, Tehama County. Itis the least abundant of the three species found 
in California. It also occurs in Oregon, Washington and British Columbia. Mature specimens attain an average length of about 
seven inches. Little is known of its habits or behavior. (Outdoor California, July 1959.) 
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‘BETTER MEALS' PROMOTION SLATED FOR REPEAT IN 1960 


3etter Meals Build Better Families'' promotion introduced for the first 
Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Publicities Asso- 
ciation September 14-26, 1959, 

is slated for a repeatin 1960, 

The decision to repeat this pro- 

notion was predicated largely on 


I 
tl 


1e tremendous support given to 
last year's campaign. 


Here are a few statistics on 
the 1959 campaign recently re- 
eased by the sponsors: 973 
newspapers with 86 percent of the 
readership in the United States 
and Canada tied-in; 350 to 400 
newspapers kicked off the event 
with special sections; 225 news- 

‘Ss ran specia kI ks; 100 newspapers ran recipe sections; almost all of 
ooperating ne\ some ''Better Meal’ recipes; 250 newspapers ran 
special consumer yntests; 175 mayors and many governors proclaimed special 
'Better Meals’ ; ave widespread heavy support to the promotion, 
Meals'’ emblem in their advertising; all lead- 
tied-in; all major food trade associations en- 
dorsed it; and follov surveys in 15 representative market areas showed that 
62 percent of the consumers recognizedand remembered the "Better Meals Build 
Better Famili ' slogat 








The U.S ireau of Commercial Fisheries tied-in with last year's ''Better 
Meals’ promotion through issuance of a special fisheries marketing bulletin as 
part of its continuing consumer education program in cooperation with the com- 
mercial fishing industry. This. food-editor ee contained six kitchen-tested 
fis! -cipes and nutritionally -balanced menus developed by the Bureau's home 
\¢ 2con papa This bulletin also contained a variety ‘of nutritional facts regarding 
»ry products. The Bureau expects to issue a tie-in bulletin again this year 
to assist homemakers in menu planning to ‘build better families through better 
| me als.’ The fishery trade can cash-in on the 1960 campaign by building its ad- 
|vertising during this promotional period around the "Better Meals Build Better 
| Families" theme. 














